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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MIND* 

^^  |\ /I  EN  are  strangers  to  that  with  which  they  are  continually 
i  V  1  familiar."  Heraclitus,  the  Dark,  used  these  words  ap- 
parently to  express  his  opinion  that,  while  men  have  minds,  they  are 
not  ordinarily  aware  of  it.  His  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  his  observation.  He  saw  men  speak  and  act  as  if  mind 
were  a  stranger  to  them,  the  sort  of  thing  at  which  dogs  bark. 
Since  the  barking  of  dogs  is  his  figure,  it  is  apparent  that  his  words 
are  not  the  dispassionate  statement  of  his  observation.  Looked  at, 
however,  in  the  light  of  the  many  centuries  which  have  followed 
them,  they  may  be  cited  as  the  simple  record  of  a  fact,  the  fact, 
namely,  that  the  mind  needs  repeatedly  to  be  discovered.  It  is  con- 
tinually there,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — as  Heraclitus  says, 
using  Homer's  word  for  a  tale  fully  told — it  is  continually  there, 
but  it  must  be  found. 

History  might  be  written  in  terms  of  its  finding,  marking  its 
discovery  and  loss  as  the  crises  of  civilization.  For  such  a  history 
the  case  of  Heraclitus  himself  would  be  typical.  With  each  new 
discovery  to  be  recorded  one  would  find  an  enthusiasm  like  his 
possessing  the  discoverer,  the  consciousness  of  insight  and  of  having 
beheld  a  great  vision,  the  sense  of  a  new  and  unlimited  power,  the 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  academic  year,  September  25,  1912. 
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laying  hold  of  a  new  confidence.  One  would  find,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  not  made  the  discovery,  incredulity,  the  insight 
suspected,  the  vision  described  as  visionary,  the  power  denounced  as 
impotence,  and  the  confidence  held  to  be  misplaced.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  discovery  of  the  mind  is  a  characteristic  human 

experience. 

Heraclitus  is,  perhaps,  too  remote  a  figure  to  touch  us  of  today 
very  intimately.  So  I  repeat  a  common  observation  of  historians 
that  the  discovery  of  the  mind  on  a  large  scale  was  one  of  the  strik- 
ing events  that  marked  the  beginning  of  modern  times.  Our  his- 
torians would,  perhaps,  be  more  acute  if  they  said  that  times  are 
modern  when  the  discovery  is  made.  The  finding  of  the  mind  is  not 
something  incident  to  an  artificial  period  of  time.  It  is  the  one  event 
which  makes  it  possible  to  regard  the  past  as  antiquity,  the  sum  of 
things  accomplished,  to  view  the  present  as  opportunity,  and  to  see 
the  future  fluid.     It  is  not  a  characteristic  of  modernity,  but  its 

essence. 

Open  the  books  of  men  like  Roger  Bacon,  Galileo,  Francis 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Grotius,  Newton,  and  a  host  of  others, 
and  while  one  finds  striking  evidence  of  advances  in  knowledge 
along  old  and  established  lines,  one  finds  also  the  consciousness  of 
a  new  age  at  its  morning.  One  finds  the  spirit  of  inquiry  exalted 
above  any  admiration  of  what  has  been  already  done.  One  finds 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  go  on  and  to  progress.  One  finds  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  improving  the  life  of 
man  and  of  lifting  him  to  the  heights.  One  finds  visions  of  a  trans- 
formed society  without  vice,  without  crime,  without  idiocy  or  dis- 
ease, without  poverty  or  want.  One  finds  these  things  because 
those  who  express  them  have  discovered  the  mind.  They  are  con- 
scious of  the  discovery.  It  is  that  consciousness  which  has  fired  their 
imaginations  and  kindled  a  new  insight  and  a  new  faith.  For  how 
is  it  that  such  men  as  these  commend  their  hopes  to  others?  By 
their  attainments,  by  their  positions,  by  their  inventions,  by  their 
wisdom,  by  their  authority?  Not  at  all;  but  because  the  mind  is 
discoverable,  and  to  discover  it  is  to  share  with  them  the  thing  that 
has  awakened  them. 

Let  the  contrasting  picture  be  unlined.     Let  us  forget,  on  this 
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occasion,  the  incredulity  which  they  met  and  the  opposition  they 
aroused.  Let  us  not  remember  that  words  spoken  in  the  interest  of 
human  progress  were  heard  as  the  cry  of  revolution.  Because  it  is 
on  the  discovery  that  our  emphasis  would  fall.  What,  then,  is  that 
discovery?  It  may  be  expressed  by  saying:  it  is  the  discovery  that 
the  world,  although  it  is  moved  by  its  own  forces  and  according  to 
its  own  laws,  is  yet  controllable  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  under- 
stood. By  itself,  it  is  solid  and  unyielding;  penetrated  by  the  mind, 
it  is  fluid  and  convertible.  By  itself,  it  is  man's  master;  through 
his  mind,  it  is  his  servant.  Expressions  of  the  discovery  vary. 
Heraclitus,  taking  his  figure  from  the  sea,  says :  "  One  thing  is 
wisdom,  to  understand  how  all  things  are  steered  through  all 
things."  Bacon  puts  it  bluntly:  "  Knowledge  is  power."  And  our 
own  Emerson,  with  a  prophet's  voice,  exclaims  :  "  Every  jet  of  chaos 
which  threatens  to  exterminate  you  is  convertible  by  intellect  into 
wholesome  force.  Fate  is  unpenetrated  causes.  The  water  drowns 
ship  and  sailor  like  a  grain  of  dust.  But  learn  to  swim,  trim  your 
bark,  and  the  wave  which  drowned  it  will  be  cloven  by  it  and  carry 
it  like  its  own  foam,  a  plume  and  a  power.  The  cold  is  inconsiderate 
of  persons,  tingles  your  blood,  freezes  a  man  like  a  dew-drop.  But 
learn  to  skate,  and  the  ice  will  give  you  a  graceful,  sweet,  and 
poetic  motion.  The  cold  will  brace  your  limbs  and  brain  to  genius, 
and  make  you  foremost  men  of  time.  Cold  and  sea  will  train  an 
imperial  Saxon  race,  which  nature  can  not  bear  to  lose,  and  after 
cooping  it  up  in  yonder  England  for  a  thousand  years,  gives  a 
hundred  Englands,  a  hundred  Mexicos.  All  the  bloods  it  shall 
absorb  and  domineer :  and  more  than  Mexicos,  the  secrets  of  water 
and  steam,  the  spasms  of  electricity,  the  ductility  of  metals,  the 
chariot  of  the  air,  the  ruddered  balloon  are  awaiting  you." 

That  is  all  very  familiar,  continually  familiar.  It  is  proclaimed 
as  a  discovery  to  men  who  are  strangers  to  it. 

Schools  exist,  I  suppose,  because  the  mind  has  been  discovered. 
Their  obvious  purpose  is  to  keep  us  acquainted  with  the  mind  and 
to  promote  the  intelligent  penetration  of  things.  This  purpose  is 
often  obscured,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  word  "  school " 
itself  has  facilitated  the  obscuration.  It  is  a  foreign  word,  which  is 
one  disadvantage ;  and  it  is  a  metaphor,  which  is  a  second  disad- 
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vantage.  Long  ago  a  Greek  observed  that  it  is  in  leisure  moments, 
when  men  are  free  from  the  stress  of  affairs  and  have  time  to  think, 
that  the  mind  is  discovered.  The  observation  caught  the  fancy. 
"To  enjoy  leisure"  came  to  mean  "to  go  to  school."  It  was  a 
happy  conceit,  we  may  say,  and  indicated  much  nobility  in  its  author, 
since  he  could  think  of  leisure  as  time  which  intelligence  may  claim. 
But  the  serpent  is  always  in  the  garden.  The  perilous  suggestion 
lies  coiled  in  the  metaphor — "to  go  to  school  is  to  enjoy  leisure." 

You  can  write  the  history  of  education,  its  reforms,  its  reac- 
tions, its  revolutions,  and  its  progress,  in  terms  of  that  transfer  of 
emphasis.  Our  thinking  on  scholastic  matters  has  been  controlled 
too  much  by  a  metaphor.  The  coupling  of  intelligence  and  leisure, 
although  we  may  recognize  it  as  a  happy  conceit  in  the  man  who 
made  it  first,  gives  a  poor  pair  of  categories  in  terms  of  which  to 
discuss  the  business  of  the  mind.  It  renders  our  propositions 
ambiguous  and  controversial,  rather  than  simply  true  or  false.  It 
arouses  an  initial  suspicion  regarding  what  lies  back  of  our  pro- 
grams. Our  vision  is  not  single  with  one  eye  on  culture,  refine- 
ment, manners,  and  a  rich  familiarity  with  nice  things,  and  the  other 
eye  on  intelligence,  discipline,  control,  and  creative  curiosity.  If, 
for  instance,  I  express  my  conviction  that  education  should  be 
liberal,  there  will  be  those  who  approve  and  there  will  be  those  who 
dissent,  while  I  shall  probably  be  found  working,  not  with  those 
who  approve,  but  with  those  who  dissent,  incurring  thus  the 
enmity  of  my  friends  and  the  friendship  of  rny  enemies.  If  I  affirm 
that  it  is  the  great  business  of  man  to  live  his  life  to  the  full,  but  to 
live  it  to  the  full  with  intelligence,  I  shall,  doubtless,  win  applause 
even  if  I  am  credited  with  stating  the  obvious  impressively.  But  if 
I  go  on  to  propose  to  teach  young  men  how  to  till  the  soil  success- 
fully and  young  women  how  to  cook  and  sew  admirably,  there  will 
be  many  who  will  ask  first,  not  is  it  worth  while  in  the  interest  of 
intelligent  living,  but  is  it  education?  Do  you  intend  to  give  them 
the  bachelor's  degree  ?  I  may  reply  that  degrees  were  not  in  mind, 
but  I  shall  be  warned  to  be  very  careful. 

Naturally,  when  I  say  these  things,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood in  regard  to  the  intent  with  which  I  say  them.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  discuss  educational  programs  or  to  take  sides  in  the  con- 
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troversies  besetting  them.  I  am  proposing  something  different, 
namely,  the  recognition  of  an  emphasis.  If  it  is  true  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mind  is  our  reason  for  being  here,  for  taking  up  again 
the  complicated  work  of  an  institution  like  this,  and  also  the  reason 
why  educational  programs  are  things  of  importance  for  us;  then  I 
am  insisting  that  that  discovery  should  be  the  source  of  our  pro- 
grams and  the  criterion  by  which  they  should  be  judged.  No  tradi- 
tion, however  sanctified  by  a  beautiful  and  suggestive  metaphor,  can 
be  sacred  to  us  if  in  any  way  it  weakens  our  important  task.  Are  we 
making  intelligence  prevail?  Are  we  invading  with  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  every  department  of  life?  Are  we  letting  no  chance  slip  to 
bring  under  the  control  of  reason  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 
undertakings  of  men?  Of  such  a  type  are  the  questions  which  those 
who  believe  that  the  mind  has  been  discovered  will  ask  first;  and 
they  will  insist  that  their  labors  be  judged  by  the  standards  such 
questions  suggest  and  by  no  others. 

There  appeared  recently  in  one  of  our  daily  papers  an  editorial 
entitled  "  New  ideas  of  a  university."  It  sees  in  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  our  universities,  as  shown  in  the  increasing  number  of 
courses  undertaken  and  of  new  degrees  offered,  a  response  to  a 
genuine  demand  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  our  people.  It 
believes  that  this  expansion  is  "bringing  light  into  dark  places," 
but  that  it  is  also  "  ousting  older  and  more  deeply  thought-out  ideas 
of  education."  How  "the  older  idea  of  a  university"  is  conse- 
quently affected  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  diminishing  pro- 
portion of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  among  all  degrees  now  con- 
ferred. It  finds  that  "the  strength  of  the  courses  in  which  first 
degrees  are  granted  in  law,  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
household  science  is  a  sign  that  the  future  typical  university  of 
America  is  not  likely  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge." It  affirms  that  what  many  people  want  is  "  a  college  where 
the  buildings  exemplify  the  latest  advance  in  sanitation,  and  the 
laboratories  are  within  six  months  of  the  latest  discovery  in  applied 
science."  It  declares  that  "  it  is  only  in  a  new  country  that  dietetics, 
the  fine  arts,  the  art  industries,  music  and  physical  training,  can  be 
made  to  He  in  the  lap  of  one  university";  and  it  finds  "consola- 
tion" in  the  "belief  that  the  students  who  follow  these  new  courses 
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will  go  into  those  subjects  anyway,  and  that  it  is  better  for  the  com- 
munity that  they  should  be  half  educated  in  them  than  wholly 
ignorant."  It  closes  with  this  warning:  "If  universities  and  men 
who  should  know  better  allow  themselves  to  reckon  elementary  and 
cursory  training  in  the  application  of  scientific  or  artistic  principles 
on  the  same  level  of  honor  with  exhaustive  and  exact  knowledge, 
they  are  doing  wrong  to  the  country.  It  may  be  that  for  a  time  we 
may  have  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  if  they  declare  that  the 
imperfect  vision  is  just  as  good  as  the  perfect  they  are  sapping 
standards.  In  education  the  idea  of  the  best  is  the  touchstone  of  all 
sound  judgment." 

This  editorial  is  typical  of  many  recent  utterances  on  education. 
It  reflects  a  current  searching  of  the  heart  and  a  genuine  questioning 
of  methods  and  results.  Its  statements  of  fact  may  remain  un- 
challenged, but  what  of  its  emphasis?  If  the  future  typical  univer- 
sity of  America  is  not  likely  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  is  that,  considered  in  the  light  of  history  and  of 
present  needs,  a  misfortune  or  a  blessing?  Is  it  the  end  of  an  argu- 
ment or  the  beginning  of  one?  Why,  I  ask,  if  it  is  better  for  the 
community  that  certain  of  our  people  sliould  be  half  educated  in 
certain  subjects  than  wholly  ignorant,  why  should  that  fact  be  a 
consolation  for  attempting  to  educate  them  ?  Why  is  it  not  a  com- 
mand and  an  obligation?  Does  the  expansion  of  our  universities 
mean  that  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  wronging  the  country  by  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  reckon  elementary  and  cursory  training  in  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  or  artistic  principles  on  the  same  level  of  honor 
with  exhaustive  and  exact  knowledge;  that  we  are  seeing  through 
a  glass  darkly;  that  we  are  sapping  standards?  Or  does  that  ex- 
pansion mean  that  we  are  raising  standards  in  every  walk  of  life  we 
touch,  seeing  more  clearly,  and  widening  the  sweep  of  exhaustive 
and  exact  knowledge? 

If  the  mind  has  been  discovered  it  is  time  that  people  stopped 
looking  to  the  past  for  standards  and  to  the  present  for  consolation. 
They  should  look  to  the  past  for  experience,  for  guidance,  for  instruc- 
tion, not  that  they  may  restore  the  past,  be  like  it,  ape  its  achieve- 
ments or  its  culture,  but  that  they  may  entertain  their  own  visions 
with  a  chastened  enthusiasm  and  press  on  to  make  them  real.     No 
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one  who  has  discovered  the  mind  can  take  his  standards  from  an 
ahen  time.    More  than  the  past  ever  held  awaits  him. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  see  in  an  increasing  number  of  intel- 
ligent farmers  something  else  than  a  decreasing  number  of  promis- 
ing philologists.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  general  terms,  it  is  possible 
to  see  in  the  expansion  of  our  universities  something  else  than  a 
menace  to  culture.  In  strictness  of  speech, — or,  one  might  say, 
metaphysically, — there  can  be  no  new  idea  of  a  university  which  is 
not  a  wrong  idea.  For  there  is  something  Platonic  and  eternal 
about  that  idea,  a  changeless  essence  which  may  shine  through  many 
changing  things.  The  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  called  new  is 
the  sense  in  which  we  indicate  that  some  one  has  seen  it  for  the 
first  time  in  his  own  experience.  There  may  be  new  courses,  new 
methods,  and  new  degrees,  and  these  may  displace  older  and  long 
established  institutions,  but  there  can  be  no  new  university.  The 
accidents  are  old  or  new,  the  substance,  never;  for  the  idea  of  the 
university  is  the  idea  of  the  organized  discovery  of  the  mind. 

The  university  is,  therefore,  not  simply  a  place  where  a  number 
of  people  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  being  taught  a  number  of  sub- 
jects of  greater  or  less  importance.  It  is  much  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  different  schools  brought  together  under  one  administration 
for  purposes  of  economy  or  size.  It  is  much  more  than  a  hap- 
hazard arrangement  of  different  courses  leading  to  different  degrees 
and  framed  to  meet  demands  of  the  moment,  or  to  illustrate  passing 
fashions,  or  to  compete  with  rivals.  To  see  no  more  is  to  see  with 
myopic  vision.  To  be  sensible  of  no  more  is  to  be  insensible  to  op- 
portunity. The  university  is  always  at  the  beginning  of  a  greater 
career  when  it  finds  a  region  which  intelligence  can  invade  and 
master,  for  that  means  progress  in  organizing  the  mind's  discovery. 
It  looks  with  a  jealous  eye  on  every  educational  enterprise  and  every 
attempt  to  advance  learning  which  seek  an  independent  existence. 

A  generation  ago  there  was  not  a  university  in  the  land  that 
paid  any  significant  attention  to  the  art  of  teaching  as  a  subject 
worthy  of  special  inquiry  and  of  a  special  technic.  There  were 
training  classes  for  teachers  connected  with  local  high  schools  and 
normal  schools  scattered  here  and  there.  But  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  setting  up  a  normal  school,  however  excellent,  by  itself 
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or  in  connection  with  the  schools  it  serves,  and  setting  up  such  a 
school  in  a  university.  In  the  one  case  you  leave  it  isolated  and  dis- 
connected, in  the  other  you  bind  up  its  destinies  with  the  career  of 
productive  scholarship.  There  is  a  vast  difference,  and  the  same 
sort  of  difference,  between  setting  up  a  law  school  even  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city,  under  the  shadow  of  courts  of  law  and  in  sound  of 
the  strife  of  men,  and  setting  it  up  in  a  university.  In  the  one  case 
you  link  it  with  its  necessities  merely,  the  contingencies  it  has  to 
meet.  In  the  other  you  link  it  with  progressive  ideas  in  economics, 
politics,  sociology,  ethics,  and  the  scientific  investigation  of  human 
institutions.  And  you  quicken  the  life  of  the  university,  too.  by 
demanding  that  it  respond  to  questions  which  must  be  settled  now. 
There  is  a  vast  difference,  as  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated, 
between  setting  up  a  medical  school  in  a  hospital  and  setting  it  up, 
hospital  and  all,  in  a  university.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
setting  up  a  college  of  liberal  study  in  some  beautiful  country  place 
where  cloister  and  landscape,  friendship  and  study,  invoke  olma 
mater,  the  nestling  divinity  whose  charm  makes  "old"  the  dearest 
of  adjectives,  and  setting  up  such  a  college  in  a  university,  where 
the  many  things  in  which  it  is  possible  to  substitute  knowledge  for 
ignorance,  intelligence  for  stupidity,  reason  for  irrationality,  find  a 
place  and  demand  that  culture  be  more  than  an  ornament,  that  it  be 
rather  a  power  to  quicken,  beautify,  and  ennoble  the  things  men 
have  to  do.  He  who  has  seen  these  differences  steadily  and  seen 
them  in  the  light  of  the  mind's  discovery  will  not  think  of  the  uni- 
versity as  a  place  from  which  a  glory  is  passing  away. 

These  things  are  said  here  deliberately  and  unblushingly  for 
purposes  of  enthusiasm,  to  enhance  the  belief  that  the  university  is 
in  idea  and  shall  be  increasingly  in  practice,  the  most  important  of 
human  institutions.  It  sets  faith  in  the  controlling  power  of  the 
mind  in  contrast  with  faith  in  any  other  power.  It  insists  that  a 
technic  of  curiosity,  criticism,  and  control  is  superior  to  every  other 
kind  of  technic,  because  it  is  applicable  to  every  undertaking.  It 
demands,  since  there  is  always  an  intelligent  and  rational  way  of 
doing  what  needs  doing,  that  that  way  be  found  and  followed,  not 
only  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  in  literature  and  science,  in 
industry  and  the  arts,  but  also  in  public  life,  in  business,  in  politics. 
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in  society,  in  morals,  and  in  religion.  The  proposition  that  we  must 
think  one  way  in  the  cloister,  but  must  live  and  behave  a  different 
way  in  the  market,  is  to  it  intolerable.  The  notion  that  we  are  the 
products  of  our  ancestry,  it  supplements  with  the  notion  that  we  are 
the  ancestors  of  posterity,  making  us  thus  indebted  to  the  past,  but 
obliged  to  the  future.  It  aims  to  be  the  place  to  which  men  can  look 
for  judgments  which  are  disinterested  and  therefore  just.  It  is 
content  only  as  it  sees  ignorance,  prejudice,  passion,  partizanship, 
superstition,  and  privilege  progressively  giving  place  to  the  life  of 
reason.  If  the  prospect  tends  to  make  enthusiasm  spontaneous, 
that  which  has  been  acomplished  may  make  it  sane.  For  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mind  is  annually  turning  more  and  more  of  the  world's 
wealth  into  Hues  of  beneficient  research;  it  is  spreading  education 
and  enlightenment;  it  is  making  clear  that  only  in  its  interest  dare 
human  life  be  held  cheap;  it  is  adding  a  deepening  sense  of  the 
responsibility  for  vice  to  the  personal  obligation  to  be  virtuous ;  it  is 
subduing  enemies  as  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world  have  never 
subdued  them ;  it  is  making  daily  clearer  the  truth  that  the  rational 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  nature  means  the  happiness  of  men.  Yes : 
these  things  have  been  said  for  purposes  of  enthusiasm,  to  see  in 
the  expansion  of  the  university  a  prospect  of  goods  to  be  won  and 
not  a  prospect  of  goods  to  be  lost;  and  to  set  faith  in  the  mind 
squarely  in  opposition  to  every  philosophy  of  life  which  disparages 
intelligence  and  feeds  our  inherited  romantic  fascination  for  the 
mysterious,  the  obscure,  and  the  vague. 

History  may  be  written  in  many  different  ways  and  our  philoso- 
phies of  life  are  individually  characterized  by  the  type  of  history  we 
prefer.  The  rise  and  fall  of  states,  the  conflicts  between  nations,  the 
political  upheavals  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  may  possess  the  imagi- 
nation, so  that  history  becomes  political  and  military.  We  then 
count  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  scan  the  types  of 
political  organization,  seeing  in  man  a  political  animal  with  a 
political  destiny,  one  hand  grasping  the  sword  and  in  the  other 
withdrawn  behind  the  shelter  of  steel  a  scroll  half  unrolled  on 
which  is  written  the  law  and  constitution  of  a  state.  Or  the  char- 
acter of  coast  lines,  the  drift  of  currents  and  prevailing  winds,  the 
number  and  courses  of  rivers,  the  productivity  of  soils,  the  presence 
of  mineral  stores  in  the  earth,  the  varieties  of  climate — such  may  be 
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the  things  on  which  we  seize,  and  then  we  shall  see  civilization  under 
the  control  of  economic  needs  and  economic  laws,  and  find  the  gold 
of  Arabia  more  significant  than  the  Battle  of  Marathon.  Or  we 
may  see  in  the  political  and  economic  animal  more  of  the  noun  than 
of  the  adjective.  An  animal  he  is  and  like  all  animals  a  product  of 
variation,  struggle,  selection,  and  heredity,  one  species  in  a  vast 
evolution  of  life,  subject  to  one  cosmic  law  which  he  illustrates  in 
every  adjective  by  which  he  is  described :  biped,  because  the  varia- 
tion into  hands  outran  the  two  additional  feet  of  his  ancestors; 
social  and  political,  because  a  variation  in  the  direction  of  inter- 
dependent living  turned  out  to  be  advantageous;  and  rational, 
because  the  development  of  his  nervous  system  holds  his  responses 
to  stimuli  in  check  so  that  when  he  does  act,  he  acts  as  a  creature 
who  has  had  experience  and  profited  by  it.  His  future  will  illustrate 
the  same  law  as  his  past  and  continue  his  career  as  an  evolution. 
We  may  give  to  this  conception  a  romantic  color,  veiling  providence 
in  our  terminology  or  deifying  evolution  into  a  creative  energy  more 
profoundly  real  than  any  of  its  manifestations  and  more  satisfying 
to  the  spirit  of  man  than  any  of  its  accomplishments.  These  things 
we  may  do,  and,  reading  history  in  the  terms  they  set,  find  profit  in 
the  reading.  But  we  may  also  read  history,  in  terms  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  mind.  We  may  see  man  rising  from  the  ground,  startled 
by  the  first  dim  intimation  that  the  things  and  forces  about  him  are 
convertible  and  controllable.  Curiosity  excites  him,  but  he  is  sub- 
dued by  an  untrained  imagination.  The  things  that  frighten  him, 
he  tries  to  frighten  in  return.  The  things  that  bless  him,  he 
blesses.  He  would  scare  the  earth's  shadow  from  the  moon  and 
sacrifice  his  dearest  to  a  propitious  sky.  It  avails  not.  But  the 
little  things  teach  him  and  discipline  his  imagination.  He  has 
kicked  the  stone  that  bruised  him  only  to  be  bruised  again.  So  he 
converts  the  stone  into  a  weapon  and  begins  the  subjugation  of 
the  world,  singing  a  song  of  triumph  by  the  way.  Such  is  his  his- 
tory in  epitome — a  blunder,  a  conversion,  a  conquest,  and  a  song. 
That  sequence  he  will  repeat  in  greater  things.  He  will  repeat  it 
yet  and  rejoice  where  he  now  despairs,  converting  the  chaos  of  his 
social,  political,  industrial,  and  emotional  life  into  wholesome  force. 
He  will  sing  again.  But  the  discovery  of  the  mind  comes  first,  and 
then,  the  song.  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 


THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE 

WHY  so  much  study  of  literature?  I  use  the  word  in  its  well 
understood  sense  of  belles  lettres.  Let  it  be  taken  to  mean 
poetry,  fiction,  drama,  criticism,  or  any  other  species  of  writing 
that  aims  not  so  much  to  inform  or  convince  as  to  stir  the  soul  by 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  the  imagination  through  the  sense  of 
form.  The  definition  is  admittedly  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
it  will  do  for  the  present  purpose.  Of  course  I  do  not  forget  that 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  history,  science,  philosophy,  even  theology 
may  still  become  literature.  So  too  a  book  that  wears  the  mask  of 
literature  may  sometimes  turn  out  on  closer  acquaintance  to  have 
but  little  of  the  elusive  merit  which  that  word  usually  connotes. 
But  no  matter  now  about  fine  distinctions,  since  I  am  to  use  a 
familiar  word  in  a  familiar  sense. 

To  a  bookish  man  for  whom  reading  is,  say,  one-half  of  life  it 
seems  a  little  odd  to  be  considering  the  question,  Why  do  we  study 
literature?  Why  do  we  love  our  friends  or  eat  appetizing  food? 
One  might  say  that  we  study  literature  in  order  to  procure  what 
Wordsworth  calls  the  joy  of  elevated  thoughts;  to  feel  the  thrill 
of  satisfaction  that  comes  from  intercourse  with  the  finest  spirits 
that  have  lived ;  to  enter  into  the  fulness  of  our  human  heritage  and 
know  what  it  means  to  be  an  heir  of  all  the  ages.  In  the  presence 
of  such  benefits  who  cares  very  much  whether  his  parsnips  are 
buttered  or  not? 

Does  any  reader  perchance  think  these  reasons  too  idealistic? 
If  so  I  have  but  little  hope  of  converting  him.  The  love  of  the 
great  poets,  like  the  love  of  woman,  cometh  not  by  taking  thought 
or  hearing  argument.  It  is  a  gift  of  nature,  a  phase  of  personal 
endowment  and  idiosyncrasy.  One  man  has  it,  or  has  the  capacity 
for  it,  another  has  not.  He  who  is  sensitive  to  verbal  artistry  will 
need  no  argument  to  convince  him  that  the  study  of  the  great 
writers  is  profitable;  but  where  the  faculty  does  not  exist,  or  has 
been  allowed  to  atrophy,  argument  is  futile — like  praise  of  color  in 
the  ears  of  a  blind  man.     If  the  susceptibility  is  there  it  can  be 
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developed,  guided,  chastened;  but  it  can  not  be  created.  Unless 
one  has  learned  in  childhood  to  enjoy  the  reading  of  imaginative 
literature  one  is  not  very  likely  to  acquire  the  passion  by  going  to 
school  in  the  years  of  adolescence.  There  are  minds  for  which  the 
great  poets  must  remain  a  sealed  book;  minds  that  are  color-blind 
to  all  the  potencies  and  niceties  of  style.  Needless  to  say  that  for 
them  the  study  of  letters  must  be  largely  a  bore  and  a  futility. 

Freely  granting,  then,  that  the  study  of  literature  is  not  every 
one's  affair,  I  do  not  feel  concerned  to  defend  it  against  attack  or 
indifference.  If  anyone  has  tried  it  and  found  it  wanting  let  him 
go  in  peace.  Like  music  or  architecture  or  any  other  pursuit  that 
involves  the  esthetic  faculties,  literature  demands  of  its  votary  some 
aptitude,  a  certain  eagerness  and  appetency,  without  which  it  will 
never  yield  up  its  higher  satisfactions.  The  study  ought  always 
to  be  voluntary,  to  present  itself  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  as  an 
obligation,  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  atmosphere  of  com- 
pulsory routine.  Imagine  being  required  to  look  at  a  fine  picture 
or  listen  to  seductive  music.  To  go  at  a  noble  poem  or  a  great 
play  with  reluctant  or  apathetic  mind,  because  a  professor  has 
"  assigned  "  it  for  reading,  or  because  it  is  included  in  some  scheme 
of  required  work,  is  a  sort  of  literary  lese-majesty.  If  we  were 
not  so  sadly  familiar  with  it  the  idea  would  fill  us  with  horror. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  form  of  academic  constraint 
is  that  after  all  it  does  no  great  harm — does  not  injure  society — 
and  that  it  may  lead  now  and  then  to  one  of  those  glad  surprises 
that  are  the  appointed  reward  of  the  eager  student  of  letters. 
Remember  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  that  choice  young  man  who  went 
forth  to  search  for  the  missing  asses  and  found  a  kingdom :  do  we 
not  read  that  his  father  sent  him  out?  It  will  sometimes  happen, 
indeed  it  often  happens,  that  a  student  who  makes  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  an  author  under  the  constraint  of  routine  will  little  by 
little  find  his  eyes  opening  on  a  precious  Krij/jua  eV  aei. 

Now  it  is  in  the  discovery  of  such  "possessions  for  ever" — 
books  which  meet  a  personal  need,  enlarge  the  soul  and  liberalize 
the  mind,  books  which  one  can  turn  to  as  permanent  sources  of 
edification — that  we  are  to  look  for  the  supreme  benefit  of  literary 
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study.  I  repeat  that  its  rewards  are  not  for  everyone ;  but  for  the 
fortunate  its  rewards  are  great  indeed.  The  goal  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  not  to  acquire  the  jargon  of  Hterary  criticism  and  be  able  to 
discourse  learnedly  of  isms  and  movements  and  tendencies;  not  to 
master  a  system  of  labels  and  pigeon-holes  and  learn  to  generalize 
speciously  about  books  that  one  has  not  read;  not  to  fortify  oneself 
in  pre-existing  prejudices — but  to  make  friends  with  the  great 
writers,  so  as  to  feel  really  at  home  in  their  society.  The  greatest 
profit  comes,  in  the  long  run,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
chosen  few  of  the  aristocrats  of  letters,  rather  than  from  heaping 
up  knowledge  about  a  multitude  of  minor  lights.  It  is  better  to 
know  Goethe  well  than  to  have  memorized  Goedeke's  Grundriss. 

But  I  see  that  this  last  saying  requires  some  qualification,  lest 
I  be  thought  to  have  a  low  opinion  of  the  study  of  literary  history. 
Let  me  not  be  so  understood.  Literary  history  has  a  high  value  of 
its  own ;  only  it  is  a  value  of  the  second  order  as  compared  with  the 
intensive  study  of  the  master  spirits.  Indeed  it  is  necessary  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  master  spirits,  who  are  always,  as  we  are 
so  often  told,  children  of  their  own  time.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  urge  the  importance  of  the  historical  point  of  view,  since  all  the 
world  has  long  since  recognized  it.  We  live  under  the  sign  of 
history.  The  most  interesting  question  that  we  can  ask  about 
almost  anything  imaginable  is :  Wie  ist  es  eigentlich  geworden? 
The  formula  of  the  race,  the  epoch,  and  the  milieu  has  done  good 
service  and  no  doubt  will  long  continue  to  do  it.  It  explains  much 
-—so  much  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  its  limitations. 
For  it  does  not  explain  everything.  It  stops  at  the  ultimate  riddle 
of  personality,  of  power,  of  genius.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  all  the  writers  that  are  best  worth  studying. 
It  is  well  to  know  all  the  conditions  that  went  to  the  shaping  of 
Shakspere's  mind  and  art.  Still,  when  we  have  got  as  far  as  we 
can  go  on  that  line  we  have  to  remember  that  the  most  of  the  con- 
ditions existed  for  some  thousands  of  other  Englishmen  who  some- 
how never  created  a  Lear  or  a  Hamlet.  It  is  good  to  know  the 
conditions ;  better  to  know  Lear  and  Hamlet. 

The  specific  value  of  literary  history,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
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that  it  serves,  better  than  any  other  kind  of  historical  study,  to 
develop  and  train  the  historical  imagination.  This  is  surely  a  very 
important  matter  in  any  theory  of  education.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  sign  of  the  educated  mind  than  to  have  sound  and  well 
grounded  ideas  of  the  men  who  lived  long  ago.  The  illiterate  man 
knows  nothing  of  the  past  prior  to  the  days  of  his  grandfather; 
back  of  that  all  is  mist  and  myth  and  vague  tradition.  Out  of  this 
ignorance  grow  all  manner  of  illusions  and  superstitions.  On  the 
one  hand  it  begets  romantic  dreamers  who  make  gods  of  their 
ancestors,  idealize  the  brave  days  of  old  beyond  all  desert,  cling 
tenaciously  to  outworn  and  pernicious  customs,  and  imagine  that 
the  world  is  going  wrong  unless  the  hands  of  the  clock  can  some- 
how be  set  back.  On  the  other  hand  it  begets  philistines  who  sup- 
pose that  wisdom  began  the  day  before  yesterday,  wax  eloquent 
over  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  age  in  small  material  ways,  and 
perhaps  bestow  pharisaical  pity  on  the  unfortunate  folk  who  lived 
before  the  era  of  the  telephone  and  the  electric  car. 

The  best  result  of  any  scheme  of  education  is  the  power,  coupled 
of  course  with  the  will,  to  serve  society  by  useful  work.  Next  to 
that  I  should  put  the  trained  sense  of  solidarity  with  those  who  have 
gone  before.  This  is  a  distinctive  trait  of  human  nature  at  its  very 
best.  Whatever  we  can  do  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it  and  ground 
it  on  a  firm  foundation  of  real  knowledge  is  well  done.  Now  to 
this  good  end  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  study  of  literary 
history;  that  is,  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  past  with  due 
regard  to  its  historical  setting.  (The  mere  conning  of  a  textbook 
or  of  lecture-notes  about  the  literature  is  like  trying  to  study  botany 
without  seeing  any  plants.)  It  is  in  their  literary  productions  that 
our  forbears  reveal  themselves  to  us  most  fully.  There  we  come 
to  know  them  intimately.  We  find  out  not  only  what  they  did  and 
suffered,  but  what  they  thought  and  felt.  We  see  by  what  passions 
they  were  swayed  and  how  they  envisaged  the  world. 

Now  all  this  is  full  of  instruction  for  him  that  would  learn  and 
has  lessons  of  many  a  kind.  Such  studies  may  not  boil  the  pot, 
but  they  humanize  the  mind,  discipline  the  judgment  and  give  us 
a  juster  idea  of  our  noble  selves.     Matthew  Arnold  was  wont  to 
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touch  on  the  danger  of  reading  but  one  book,  even  were  it  the  Bible. 
But  is  there  not  a  similar  if  perhaps  lesser  peril  in  reading  only 
books  of  our  own  epoch?  Jus?  because  that  epoch  is  our  own  and 
is  so  very  interesting;  because  it  is  all  about  us,  so  to  speak,  shaping 
our  lives  from  day  to  day,  providing  us  (if  we  are  lucky)  with 
work  and  with  recreation,  and  presenting  a  multitude  of  problems 
compared  with  which  the  problems  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Martin 
Luther  seem  very  remote  and  fantasmal — just  because  our  own 
epoch  touches  us  so  closely  on  every  hand,  it  obscures  and  distorts 
our  vision.  The  mountain-climber,  toiling  up  slowly,  encounters 
obstacles  that  seem  for  the  moment  terrific.  He  reaches  the  top 
and  looks  back.  And  then  he  sees  that  the  awful  declivity  was  but 
a  gentle  slope,  the  dreadful  jungle  only  a  paltry  thicket,  and  the 
huge  morass  nothing  but  a  little  swale.  Perhaps  he  sees  the  whole 
mountain-side  peppered  with  the  species  of  tree  which  he  had 
thought  a  unique  discovery  of  his  own.  We  need  this  summit  view 
of  human  affairs;  and  the  best  way  to  get  it  is  by  studying  the  past 
in  its  literature. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  written  of  the  ideals  and  rewards  of 
literary  study,  and  I  suspect  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  making  the 
thing  too  bright  and  good  for  the  daily  pabulum  of  plodding- 
human  nature.  Le  me  now  say  something  of  its  more  humdrum 
aspects,  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  way,  and  of  its  professional 
bearing. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  will  not  have  failed  to 
notice  that  I  have  dealt  with  literature  as  if  it  always  presented  itself 
in  the  English  of  today;  as  if  the  good  kernel  could  be  got  at 
without  cracking  a  hard  shuck  or  gnawing  through  a  more  or  less 
bitter  rind.  But  it  is  not  so.  Alas  for  that  sad  day's  work  on  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  when  the  children  of  men  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build 
a  tower!  If  we  except  the  literature  of  modern  English  there  is 
always  a  language  to  be  learned  before  one  can  even  begin  to  gather 
the  treasures  of  which  I  have  spoken.  And  the  learning  of  a  lan- 
guage up  to  the  point  of  literary  appreciation  is  not  the  affair  of  a 
summer  holiday.  Translations — do  you  say?  Well,  yes,  if  it  must 
be.     Better  a  rude  plaster  copy  of  the  Parthenon  than  no  inkling  of 
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the  Parthenon  whatever !  And  true  it  is  that  the  student  of  litera- 
ture must  unavoidably  rely,  to  a  great  extent,  on  copies  that  are 
more  or  less  rude.  The  world  has  come  to  a  point  where  no  one 
can  any  longer  know  all  the  languages  in  which  great  books  have 
been  written.  There  must  be  a  selection  of  some  more  or  less 
limited  field  in  which  we  may  hope  to  walk  on  our  own  feet  in  the 
pride  and  joy  of  knowledge;  and  outside  that  chosen  field  we  must 
e'en  be  content  with  such  crutches  as  come  to  hand.  Where  books 
of  information  are  concerned — all  that  come  under  the  head  of 
science  in  its  broadest  sense — there  can  be  no  objection  to  reliance 
on  translations.  Indeed  such  reliance  is  a  wise  economy.  But  the 
moment  we  enter  the  realm  of  "literature"  there  is  always  some- 
thing lost  even  in  the  best  of  translations.  The  eager  and  ambi- 
tious student  will  therefore  wish  to  know  the  language  of  his  poet. 
There  is  no  other  way.  To  renounce  such  knowledge  on  the 
ground  that  one  has  not  the  time  or  the  patience  is  to  lower  one's 
flag  and  be  content  with  an  inferior  status. 

A  generation  ago  it  was  a  common  charge  against  teachers, 
more  especially  of  Greek  and  Latin,  that  they  treated  the  classics 
of  literature  as  so  many  cadavers  for  grammatical  dissection.  Per- 
haps that  sin  is  still  committed  here  and  there,  but  speaking  broadly 
and  having  regard  to  the  better  American  colleges  and  universities, 
I  think  there  is  now  but  little  ground  for  complaint  on  that  particu- 
lar score.  At  Columbia  I  am  sure  there  is  little  ground.  Perhaps 
there  is  danger  that  the  reaction  may  carry  us  too  far.  I  some- 
times fear  that  in  our  very  eagerness  to  avoid  the  old  folly  and 
vitalize  the  study  of  literature  we  may  run  some  risk  of  neglecting 
the  really  weighty  matters  of  linguistic  scholarship.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  do  that.  We  must  never  promote  the  illusion  that  a  great 
author,  especially  a  great  poet,  can  be  known,  except  in  an  inferior 
sort  of  way,  without  knowing  his  language.  For  certain  purposes 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  letter  killeth,  while  the  spirit  giveth 
life;  but  that  good  maxim  ought  never  to  be  twisted  into  an  excuse 
for  not  knowing  what  the  letter  really  means.  The  "life"  which 
the  spirit  seems  to  give  will  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  a  slap-dash 
generalization  with  nothing  in  it.  There  is  no  need  of  any  antago- 
nism between  literary  and  linguistic  study.    The  one  plays  into  the 
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hands  of  the  other,  each  has  its  own  satisfactions.  The  two  go 
together  Hke  the  parts  of  a  hinge. 

The  hardest  of  problems  for  the  student  of  letters  is  the  manage- 
ment of  his  reading.  Excess  of  system  is  deadening,  an  utter  lack 
of  system  means  waste  of  effort  and  hence — how  dreadful  the  word 
sounds  in  these  days — inefficiency.  When  a  lady  asked  Ruskin  to 
draw  up  a  course  of  reading  for  her  daughter  he  replied :  Turn  her 
into  a  good  library  and  let  her  browse.  That  is  really  the  way  to 
become  a  wise  reader  and  to  experience  the  seasoned  bookman's 
joys.  Imagine  any  well-read  man  of  letters — a  "  full "  man,  to 
use  Bacon's  word — doing  his  reading  according  to  a  scheme,  espe- 
cially a  scheme  constructed  by  some  one  else.  To  browse  is  the 
way  of  wisdom.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  a  certain 
amount  of  rumination  goes  naturally  with  the  process.  The 
trouble  with  the  student  of  today  is  that  he  hasn't  time  to  think. 
There  are  so  many  books  to  be  read,  so  many  references  to  be 
looked  up,  withal  so  many  distractions.  And  then  there  is  that 
essay  or  report,  which  must  be  ready  at  a  certain  time.  Under  such 
conditions  reading  is  apt  to  become  a  scramble.  I  occasionally 
hear  able  and  conscientious  students  boast  of  the  amount  of  reading 
they  have  done  in  a  stated  time,  very  m.uch  as  one  might  boast  of 
the  ground  covered  in  a  cross-country  run.  Such  speeding  may 
sometimes  serve  good  ends  and  be  useful  as  a  test  of  staying  power, 
but  we  should  at  least  remember  that  reading  done  in  that  way  is 
hardly  to  be  called  an  intellectual  employment.  It  is  very  much  on 
a  par  with  the  joy-ride  which  misses  the  joy. 

Probably  my  praise  of  browsing  and  my  deprecation  of  the 
speeding  habit  will  be  received  in  some  quarters  with  a  mild  if  not 
a  wild  surprise.  It  sounds  so  unprofessional,  so  out  of  tune  with 
current  conceptions  of  the  strenuous  life,  as  if  people — men  in 
particular — had  nothing  to  do  in  this  world  but  to  go  in  for  culture. 
What  becomes,  some  one  may  say,  of  the  categorical  imperative  to 
produce?  How  can  one  afford  to  browse  when  there  are  academic 
honors  to  be  won,  a  doctor's  dissertation  to  be  written?  Well,  I 
hold  no  brief  for  a  lazy  life  in  the  "still  air  of  delightful  studies" 
or  anywhere  else.  Let  us  recall  that  browsing  has  a  purpose — to 
find  nourishment — and  that  thinking  is  hard  work.     Fortunately, 
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however,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  one  who 
is  so  constituted  as  to  find  no  pleasure  in  it  has  probably  no  call  to 
literary  scholarship.  Mechanical  industry  in  the  performance  of 
an  appointed  task  may  secure  the  professor's  commendation  (he 
does  not  always  know),  but  that  is  a  poor  surrogate  for  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  of  discovering  one's  own  problems  and  working 
them  out  in  one's  own  way.  But  how  shall  one  discover  good 
things  to  do,  and  be  sure  that  they  have  not  been  done  already, 
unless  one  has  first  read  somewhat  widely  and  acquired  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  a  personliches  Verhaltnis  to  some  author  or  group  of 
authors?     And  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  utility  of  browsing. 

There  are  those  who  like  to  indulge  in  cynical  animadversions 
on  the  literary  studies  that  in  our  day  are  put  forth  so  abundantly 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States  as  doctoral  dissertations.  And 
truly  some  of  them  are  a  little  trying  in  their  unreadableness  and 
lack  of  horizon.  Where  this  is  not  due  to  mere  dulness  it  is  apt 
to  be  due  to  insufficient  browsing.  Taken  by  and  large,  however, 
these  products  of  the  academic  mill — I  have  had  occasion  to  read  a 
pretty  large  number  of  them — are  now  rather  creditable.  A  hun- 
dred of  them  chosen  at  random  will  average  up  very  well  with  a 
hundred  specimens  of  any  genre  that  swells  the  book-market.  Why 
should  the  austere  reviewers  who  delight  to  fall  foul  of  the  doctoral 
dissertation  as  such  expect  more  of  the  tyro  in  research  than  of  the 
hardened  sinners  in  fiction  and  drama? 

But  while  I  see  no  occasion  to  worry  over  the  jejuneness  of  an 
occasional  dissertation — there  being  so  much  printed  matter  that  is 
jejune — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  much  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  which  surround  what  may  be  called  the  pro- 
fessional study  of  letters  in  these  United  States.  Judging  by  all 
analogies  one  would  expect  that  the  work  of  the  universities  would 
aim  at  the  training  of  authors — persons  who  at  least  dream  of 
producing  literature  for  the  general  public.  But  it  is  not  so.  We 
have  taken  over  the  German  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  the  German 
method  of  securing  it.  In  Germany,  however,  the  degree  signifies, 
if  taken  in  the  field  of  letters,  that  its  holder  has  won  his  spurs  as 
a  contributor  to  Literaturwissenschaft — a  branch  of  science  created 
by  and  for  specialists  and  quite  alien,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
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literary  interests  of  the  general  public.  To  some  extent  we  use  the 
degree  in  the  same  way ;  but  owing  to  its  great  value  as  an  asset  in 
the  teaching  profession  it  tends  to  become  a  certificate  of  fitness  to 
teach  in  a  college  or  a  university.  So  it  is  eagerly  sought  by 
those  who  expect  to  teach  and  nothing  else;  who  have  no  thought 
of  an  author's  career  and  no  strong  bent  for  productive  scholarship. 

Thus  we  have  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which,  among  the  three 
professions  of  teaching,  letters  and  scholarship,  only  the  last  is  well 
served.  The  prospective  academic  teacher  is  not  trained  specially 
to  that  end  and  often  finds,  when  he  begins  to  teach,  that  the  work 
he  has  done  for  his  hard-earned  doctor's  degree  has  no  bearing  on 
his  main  vocation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  would-be  author  finds 
that  he  must  become  a  specialist.  For  two  or  three  years  at  any 
rate  he  is  compelled  to  burrow  in  the  ground  instead  of  seeking  the 
heights,  and  to  exemplify  and  cultivate  qualities  which,  admirable 
in  their  sphere,  are  not  exactly  the  qualities  which  mark  the  man  of 
letters  at  his  best. 

Just  how  we  Americans  should  set  about  remedying  this  state 
of  affairs  is  not  yet  fully  apparent,  and  I  have  left  myself  no  room 
for  a  discussion  of  the  question.  In  any  group  of  literary  scholars 
one  will  hear  various  suggestions  made.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that 
the  Germans  can  not  help  us.  So  far  as  concerns  training  for  the 
profession  of  letters,  they  are  no  whit  better  off  than  we — worse  if 
anything.  Like  our  own,  their  authors  come  up  by  dint  of  native 
talent  aided  by  a  general  education,  or  else  they  evolve  out  of 
scholars,  teachers,  journalists,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.  In  France, 
where  journalism  is  rather  more  literary  in  quality  than  elsewhere, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  letters  are  or 
have  been  journalists.  In  England  the  same  appears  to  be  true  in 
a  somewhat  less  degree.  This  being  so,  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to 
hope  that  a  few  years  of  experience  with  our  new  School  of  Journal- 
ism at  Columbia  may  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  general 
problem  of  what  is  best  in  the  way  of  professional  preparation  for 
the  literary  career. 

Calvin  Thomas 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 

THE  present  paper  on  hospital  construction  is  suggested  by  three 
principal  considerations :  First,  by  the  present  interest  of  Col- 
umbia University  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
which  has  become  by  an  alliance  between  the  two  corporations  the 
University  hospital  of  Columbia's  medical  school,  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons;  secondly,  by  the  desire  to  develop  the 
general  plans  for  hospital  construction  which  were  suggested  in 
a  pamphlet  on  the  ideal  development  of  hospital  and  medical  school, 
privately  printed  last  spring,  and  finally,  by  the  wish  to  formulate 
a  solution  for  New  York  of  the  theoretical  conditions  of  hospital 
construction  which  are  accepted  by  the  authoritative  writers  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  thought  not  to  be  desirable  to  neglect  in  this  paper  a  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  involved  in  a  rebuilding  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  and  the  plans  developed  below  are  those  of  a  large 
general  hospital  to  include  departments  of  medicine,  of  surgery  and 
of  the  medical  specialties,  to  include  a  department  of  pathology  with 
special  applications  to  every  clinical  department,  to  include  a  large 
outpatient  dispensary  service,  and  finally  to  provide  adequate  facil- 
ities for  teaching  and  for  medical  research. 

Such  a  complete  hospital  combination  has  never  up  to  the  present 
time  been  built.  The  development  of  most  university  schools  which 
have  clinical  plants  in  medical  specialties  has  been  on  the  basis  of 
adding  a  separate  hospital  unit  for  each  specialty  represented.  The 
most  complete  of  such  aggregations  of  clinics  are  to  be  found  in 
Europe  and  represent  especially  the  German  ideal.  Such  special 
clinics  are  essential  for  advanced  or  postgraduate  teaching  in  any 
specialty  and  for  any  teaching  in  such  specialties  as  obstetrics,  or- 
thopedic surgery,  and  psychiatry.  In  these  specialties  such  indi- 
vidualized work  as  the  care  of  new  born  infants  or  the  fitting  and 
making  of  mechanical  apparatus  forms  a  large  part,  and  the  addi- 
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tion  of  sufficient  space  to  equip  such  clinics  would  add  very  mate- 
rially to  the  size  of  a  general  hospital.  There  is  no  theoretical 
reason  why  such  cases  should  not  be  cared  for  in  the  same  group  of 
buildings  with  other  patients.  They  are  omitted  in  the  following 
plans  solely  because  of  the  practical  reason  that  they  demand  so 
much  space,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  enough  of  all 
other  important  specialties  of  medicine  to  give  sufficient  instruc- 
tion to  provide  a  broad  foundation  in  them  to  all  undergraduates  and 
to  afford  the  heads  of  department  all  reasonable  facility  for  study 
and  research.  Another  omission  will  also  be  noted :  no  room  has 
been  planned  for  a  nurses'  home.  It  is  believed  that  the  nursing 
staff  is  better  cared  for  in  an  isolated  building.  Quarters  for  the 
nurses  could  be  added  to  any  block  hospital  plan  by  the  addition  of 
a  whole  story  devoted  to  that  purpose  if  such  a  solution  of  this  im- 
portant question  be  thought  desirable. 

In  developing  the  hospital  plan  suggested  last  spring  in  more 
minuteness,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  pamphlet  on  this  general 
subject  already  referred  to  and  also  free  use  has  been  made  of  the 
report  of  a  special  committee  of  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in 
which  a  detailed  designation  of  hospital  space  was  suggested  for  the 
departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pathology.  The  hospital 
here  planned  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  proposal  for  the  new  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  in  fact  it  will  not  fit  on  the  site  already  selected 
for  that  new  building,  but  if  the  general  considerations  presented 
below  are  valid  suggestions  for  the  construction  of  hospitals  in 
New  York  City,  neither  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  nor  any  other 
similar  institution  can  afford  to  neglect  a  study  of  them  or  can  adopt 
any  plan  much  at  variance  with  this  general  ground  layout.  The 
street  plan  of  New  York  limits  the  possibilities  of  hospital  design 
very  materially  if  the  hygienic  rules  of  hospital  construction  are 
to  be  fulfilled.  Of  all  the  hospitals  which  have  been  built  in  New 
York  none  satisfies  all  these  hygienic  rules  and  some  of  these  hospi- 
tals break  most  of  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  hospital  construction  cannot  be  considered 
chronologically  in  the  nature  of  a  progressive  study,  for  some  of  the 
older  hospital  buildings  are  far  better  examples  of  healthy  hospitals, 
to  use  Sir  Douglas  Galton's  phrase,  than  are  other  institutions  of 
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more  recent  date.  Some  hospitals  have  built  two  series  of  buildings 
on  an  east  and  west  axis  on  the  New  York  City  blocks  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  north  and  south  width,  which  has  resulted  in  small  dark 
courts  between  the  buildings.  Others  have  constructed  wards  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  dozen  or  more  patients  into  which  the  sun 
never  shines.  Some  have  built  their  wards  with  ample  cubic  space, 
but  of  such  a  shape  that  the  number  of  beds  planned  for  cannot  be 
accommodated  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  ordinary  ward 
traffic  necessary  to  care  for  the  patients.  Many  have  taken  no 
means  to  prevent  intercommunication  between  the  ward  units 
through  stairways,  elevators  and  corridors.  These  hospitals  have 
often  been  planned  more  to  secure  centralization  in  the  housekeeping 
and  administrative  services  than  to  serve  the  hygienic  requirements 
of  the  patients  in  the  wards. 

The  hygienic  rules  which  are  so  often  broken  are  seemingly  self- 
evident  when  expressed  in  straightforward  terms  and  it  seems 
superfluous  to  formulate  them.  The  difficulty  seems  often  to  be 
not  that  the  general  proposition  is  not  understood,  but  that  the  build- 
-ers  of  hospitals  have  not  appreciated  when  and  how  even  the 
simplest  sanitary  laws  are  being  broken.  These  principles  for 
building  healthy  hospitals  have  been  presented  in  the  general  works 
on  hospital  construction  by  Burdette  and  Galton  in  England,  by 
Oswald  Kuhn  writing  as  an  architect  and  by  F.  Ruppel  writing  on 
behalf  of  sanitary  engineering  in  Germany.  The  two  most  recent 
presentations  are  offered  from  the  medical  point  of  view  by  Grober 
in  Germany  in  his  book  on  "  Das  deutsche  Krankenhaus  "  and  by 
Depage  and  others  in  French  in  a  work  entitled  "  La  construction 
des  hopitaux." 

The  following  principles  are  prescribed  by  all  these  writers  for 
the  essential  element  of  the  hospital,  the  ward  unit :  There  must  be 
free  access  of  sunlight  and  air.  There  must  be  freedom  from  dust 
and  smoke,  from  dirt  and  noise.  There  must  be  protection  from 
the  east  and  north  winds.  There  must  be  a  good  cross  ventilation 
by  means  of  the  windows.  Galton  lays  much  stress  on  raising  the 
wards  above  the  ground  level,  which  opinion  would  logically  be  an 
argument  against  the  conclusion  of  all  the  continental  authorities 
that  the  single  story  pavilion  forms  the  only  possible  solution  of  this 
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problem.  The  ward  unit  meets  these  requirements  only  when  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  with  its  long  axis  north  and  south,  with  windows, 
preferably  one  to  each  bed,  on  its  east  and  west  or  long  sides,  with 
no  obstruction  built  on  its  south  end,  but  with  all  its  accessory 
apartments  for  service,  for  communication  and  for  teaching 
grouped  about  the  northern  extremity.  The  size  of  the  rectangular 
ward  is  determined  by  the  space  required  for  two  rows  of  beds 
arranged  along  the  east  and  west  walls  with  the  heads  towards  these 
outer  walls.  Each  bed  requires  a  minimum  square  surface  8  ft.  X 
13^  ft. ;  the  8  ft.  of  ward  length  or  wall  space  leaves  5  ft.  between 
beds  and  gives  room  for  a  chair  and  a  bed  table  for  each  patient; 
the  13^  ft.  of  ward  width  allows  i^  ft.  between  the  head  of  the 
bed  and  the  wall  and  12  ft.  between  the  beds  as  a  central  ward 
space  for  general  ward  tables,  the  necessary  aisles  for  stretchers 
and  service  carts.  The  minimum  width  of  such  a  ward  is  there- 
fore 27  feet  and  its  length  in  feet  will  be  eight  times  the  number  of 
beds  on  each  side;  a  ward  of  twenty  beds  will  be  eighty  feet  long, 
for  example.  The  cubic  space  required  per  bed  is  variously  esti- 
mated ;  Grober  places  it  at  thirty  cubic  meters.  The  most  generally 
accepted  height  for  large  wards  is  fifteen  feet,  and  taking  this  in 
computation  with  the  length  and  breadth  dimensions  just  given,  it 
will  be  found  that  1680  cubic  feet  will  be  allotted  to  each  patient 
bed.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  allowance  suggested  by  Grober,  but 
even  so  high  an  authority  as  Grober  seems  to  have  neglected  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  patients  represents  only  a  part  of  the  cen- 
sus of  a  hospital  ward.  A  ward  of  twenty-four  beds  requires  six 
nurses,  at  least  one  ward  maid  or  orderly,  and  in  addition  there 
should  be  added  four  clinical  clerks  in  a  teaching  hospital.  This 
would  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  ward  census  without  taking  account 
of  the  more  or  less  frequent  visits  of  the  attending  and  resident 
medical  stafif.  The  dimensions  given  for  a  hospital  ward  seem  none 
too  large  and  far  from  any  suspicion  of  extravagance  of  space  when 
these  conditions  are  considered. 

Another  and  important  point  to  be  observed  is  the  individual  iso- 
lation of  each  ward  unit  from  every  other  so  far  as  the  possibility 
of  infection  and  disturbance  in  work  is  concerned.  This  hygienic 
decentralization  is  insisted  on  by  all  writers,  and  the  continental 
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authorities  are  unanimous  that  it  can  be  secured  in  hospitals  of 
over  three  hundred  beds  only  by  building  on  the  pavilion  plan. 
Grober  advises  even  for  a  pavilion  hospital  that  the  continuity  of  the 
few  connecting  corridors  be  broken  at  stated  intervals.  An  antag- 
onism exists  between  the  sanitary  isolation  required  by  the  medical 
service  and  the  service  centralization  demanded  by  the  housekeeping 
and  administration  departments.  In  the  plans  developed  in  this 
paper  it  is  believed  that  the  necessary  hygienic  decentralization  is 
secured  without  sacrificing  the  service  centralization.  This  is  done 
by  planning  for  a  ten  story  fire-proof  building  to  be  constructed  on 
the  modern  American  system  of  steel  girder  support,  which  has 
made  possible  the  present  day  skyscraper.  The  pavilions  are  sep- 
arated from  those  on  the  same  level  either  entirely  or  are  con- 
nected only  by  a  single  broken  corridor  along  the  north  side  of  the 
site.  The  pavilions  which  are  superposed  in  the  same  "  barrack  " 
are  connected  by  a  staircase  and  elevator  shaft  also  on  the  north 
side  of  the  block,  which  is  "  broken  "  by  a  vestibule  on  each  story. 
In  maintaining  his  thesis  in  favor  of  the  multiple  one  story  pavilion 
hospital  as  the  only  possible  solution  for  building  an  institution  to 
care  for  more  than  three  hundred  patients,  Grober  makes  the 
definite  claim  that  vertical  communication  is  more  expensive  and 
more  difficult  than  is  a  system  of  service  on  one  horizontal  level. 
He  also  seems  to  favor  man  power  as  against  mechanical  appliances, 
although  he  admits  that  their  relative  cost  has  never  been  deter- 
mined. Whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  Germany,  neither  of  these  dic- 
tums  can  be  accepted  as  true  today  for  American  conditions  and, 
therefore,  as  arguments  for  the  pavilion  hospital.  So  far  as  New 
York  City  is  concerned,  the  controlling  factor  which  is  all  powerful 
will  be  the  cost  of  land ;  this  alone  will  compel  the  adoption  of  tall, 
many  storied  structures  for  metropolitan  hospitals. 

The  plans  of  the  hospital  here  suggested  occupy  a  site  two  hun- 
dred by  six  hundred  feet ;  this  plot  of  ground  is  selected  because  it 
represents  an  average  city  block  in  New  York.  The  street  plan  of 
New  York  is  made  up  of  streets  two  hundred  feet  apart,  running 
northwest  and  southeast,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  avenues  at 
varying  intervals,  running  northeast  and  southwest.  The  distances 
between  the  avenues  vary  between  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet  and 
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four  hundred  feet  or  less.  For  such  a  hospital  as  is  here  contem- 
plated no  smaller  plot  of  ground  should  be  considered  than  an  en- 
tire city  block,  which  would  ensure  air  and  light  on  all  four  sides. 
Such  a  site  in  New  York,  unless  it  has  a  public  park  on  one  side  or 
is  near  one  of  the  river  fronts,  is  limited  to  a  free  surrounding  space 
of  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet,  which  are  the  regular  widths  of  the  city 
streets.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  build  in  a  neighborhood  where 
the  surrounding  buildings  will  not  be  excessively  high.  Of  course 
such  a  condition  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  all  time,  but  the  future 
can  be  guarded  against  to  some  extent  by  placing  the  wards  in  the 
upper  stories.  In  the  plan  adopted,  all  the  departments  for  admin- 
istration, for  housekeeping  service,  for  dormitory  uses  are  in  the 
three  lower  stories  of  a  ten  story  building,  and  the  wards  occupy  the 
seven  upper  stories.  The  wards  are  superposed  and  arranged  in 
pavilions,  and  each  ward  forms  a  complete  unit  hygienically  isolated 
as  already  described.  Such  a  site,  with  a  long  axis  in  a  general 
east  and  west  direction  and  with  a  north  and  south  width  limited  to 
two  hundred  feet,  is  a  necessity  in  New  York.  The  limitations  and 
difficulties  arising  from  such  a  site  have  been  emphasized  by  Doctor 
Goldwater  in  a  series  of  thoughtful  studies  on  this  subject.  Such  a 
site  fortunately  allows  of  a  long  narrow  building  extending  towards 
the  south  (actually  southwest)  to  contain  the  ward  units  and  of  a 
north  main  building  to  contain  the  accessory  ward  rooms,  the  con- 
necting corridors  and  the  elevator  and  staircase  shafts  for  intercom- 
munication and  service.  The  ward  unit  wings  may  be  multiplied 
at  fixed  intervals  from  east  and  west,  and  the  size  of  the  hospital 
will  be  limited  only  by  the  length  of  the  site  and  by  the  height  of  the 
building.  Such  a  ward  unit  fulfils  the  theoretical  requirements  of  a 
hygienic  decentralization  and  secures  as  complete  a  service  central- 
ization as  is  possible  in  a  building  of  its  size.  The  adaptation  of 
kitchen  and  laundry,  of  storage  facilities  and  of  dormitories,  of  the 
administration  office,  and  of  the  outpatient  dispensary  to  this  floor 
plan,  which  is  fixed  by  the  unchangeable  demands  of  the  ward  unit, 
is  a  question  of  detail  planning  of  far  less  importance  than  that  of 
the  ward  units  and  one  which  can  be  solved  without  serious  difficulty 
or  embarrassment.  Such  a  plan  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  large 
healthy  hospital  and  has  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  paper  as  New 
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York's  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  hospital  con- 
struction. In  my  opinion  the  hospitals  of  New  York  are  to  be 
deemed  successes  or  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  sanitary  science  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  this  general  ground  plan  in  their  con- 
struction. 

In  the  plans  of  the  several  floors  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
each  department  is  indicated  with  approximate  accuracy,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  each  department  in  minute  detail 
except  so  far  as  the  ward  unit  is  concerned.  The  arrangements  for 
each  floor  are  as  follows :  The  cellar  contains  the  steam  and  electric 
plants  for  furnishing  heat,  light  and  power  and  for  the  storage  of 
coal.  The  cellar  plan  may  be  excavated  on  larger  lines  than  those 
of  the  stories  above  and  light  may  be  secured  by  ceiling  openings 
in  the  several  courts  of  the  building.  The  first  floor  (Fig.  i)  is 
given  up  to  the  admission  department  with  an  emergency  and  recep- 
tion ward  in  close  connection  with  the  first  floor  of  the  dispensary. 
The  ambulance  garage  and  offices  for  administration  and  the  con- 
sulting oflices  for  the  attending  staff  are  also  on  this  floor.  The 
second  floor  (Fig.  2)  has  a  part  of  the  dispensary,  day  rooms  for 
medical  students  and  dormitory  space  and  living  rooms  for  the 
resident  staff  and  employees.  The  third  floor  (Fig.  3)  contains  the 
upper  part  of  the  dispensary  and  the  household  departments,  in- 
cluding the  laundry,  kitchen  and  dining  rooms.  The  fourth  floor 
(Fig.  4)  is  the  lowest  story  devoted  to  permanent  hospital  residence. 
It  and  the  stories  above  are  made  up  of  one  barrack  devoted  to 
pathology  and  of  four  separated  barrack  buildings  containing  super- 
posed ward  unit  pavilions  which  are  joined  by  bridges  whenever 
necessary.  In  addition  to  certain  wards,  the  fourth  floor  contains 
in  barrack  A  a  medical  amphitheater  and  apartments  devoted  to 
hydro-therapy,  mechano-therapy  and  radiographic  work,  which  are 
of  convenient  access  both  from  the  dispensary  and  from  the  wards. 
In  figure  4  the  pavilions  in  barracks  B  and  D  are  outlined  as  dif- 
ferent types  of  ward  units  thirty  feet  in  width.  The  pavilion  in 
barrack  C  is  depicted  as  a  small  corridor  hospital  of  the  medical 
type  (e.  g.  diseases  of  children),  and  that  in  barrack  E  is  shown 
as  a  corridor  hospital  for  an  operative  surgical  division  (e.  g.  dis- 
eases of  the  eye).    The  fifth  to  the  tenth  floors  (Fig.  5),  inclusive, 
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are  made  up  of  four  barracks  in  which  the  superposed  pavilions  are 
devoted  to  wards  and  one  similar  barrack  building  (barrack  A)  for 
the  scientific  specialties  of  pathology,  with  special  floors  devoted  to 
surgical  and  to  medical  laboratories,  including  bacteriology  and 
chemistry.  The  surgical  operating  rooms  are  on  the  top  story  (the 
tenth),  of  one  barrack,  and  are  shown  in  figure  5  (in  barrack  E). 
The  pavilions  in  barracks  B  and  D  show  the  same  detail  as  in  figure 
4,  but  the  pavilion  in  barrack  C  is  drawn  to  represent  a  ward  unit 
devoted  to  the  care  of  private  patients. 

In  figure  6  an  elevation  shows  the  distribution  of  the  departments 
viewing  the  hospital  as  a  whole.  The  following  points  are  worthy 
of  emphasis.  The  medical  department  is  grouped  in  one  barrack 
building  of  seven  superposed  ward  unit  pavilions.  The  lower  six 
can  easily  be  administered  as  three  service  units  of  fifty  beds  each  in 
accordance  with  the  article  on  the  organization  of  an  American 
medical  clinic  by  Professor  Janeway  printed  in  the  June  Quarterly. 
In  addition  there  is  an  amphitheater  with  medical  laboratory  in  the 
neighboring  barrack  on  one  side  and  a  series  of  rooms  for  the  spe- 
cial study  of  individual  cases  in  the  next  barrack  on  the  other  side. 
The  surgical  department  is  grouped  in  one  similar  pavilion  barrack 
with  seven  stories.  One  ward  unit  can  be  devoted  to  special  sur- 
gery and  the  remaining  six  should  be  divided  into  three  service 
units  as  planned  for  the  medical  division.  The  operating  rooms 
and  accessories  are  grouped  on  the  top  story  of  a  neighboring  bar- 
rack and  can  be  reached  by  a  connecting  bridge ;  the  laboratories  for 
surgical  pathology  are  located  in  the  pathological  institute.  The 
department  for  nervous  diseases  is  made  up  of  two  ward  unit  pavil- 
ions in  adjacent  barracks  joined  by  a  bridge.  This  will  permit  of 
one  large  ward  in  one  unit  and  of  a  series  of  single  rooms  in  the 
other  unit.  Each  of  the  specialties  of  eye,  skin,  nose,  throat  and  ear 
diseases  and  of  diseases  of  children  has  assigned  to  it  two  superposed 
ward  unit  pavilions.  There  are  three  pavilions  devoted  to  private 
patients  which  will  accommodate  about  sixty-six  patients.  There 
is  a  single  entrance  for  all  patients,  both  inpatient  and  outpatient, 
whether  they  arrive  on  foot  or  by  ambulance  or  other  conveyance; 
a  separate  entrance  for  the  reception  of  goods,  and  a  main  central 
entrance  for  private  patients  and  the  general  public.     The  trans- 
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portation  of  one  patient  from  one  pavilion  barrack  to  another  is 
facilitated  by  a  continuous  corridor  along  the  whole  series  on  the 
fourth  floor  and  by  connecting  bridges  and  corridors  on  the  topmost 
story,  so  that  a  patient  may  ascend  when  necessary  in  his  own  bar- 
rack and  then  proceed  along  the  connecting  corridor  to  the  surgical 
operating  room ;  or  by  descending  similarly  to  the  fourth  floor  a  pa- 
tient may  reach  the  therapeutic  plant  for  radiography  or  other  sim- 
ilar study  or  treatment.  In  connection  with  every  ward  unit  there 
is  a  sun-veranda  which  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  ward  and 
each  veranda  is  about  one  thousand  square  feet  in  area.  These  bal- 
conies are  an  essential  to  all  convalescent  treatment  and  also  for  the 
care  of  some  cases  of  acute  disease.  They  are  designed  so  that  they 
cannot  obstruct  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  wards.  The  hos- 
pital will  possess  five  flat  roofs  which  will  furnish  five  very  valu- 
able adjuncts  for  the  treatment  of  patients. 

The  remaining  series  of  plans  represents  in  detail  and  on  a  larger 
scale  the  several  types  of  ward  unit  which  are  demanded  by  the 
varying  widths  of  the  pavilions.  Figure  7  shows  the  plan  for  a 
ward  unit  of  the  thirty  foot  width  pavilion  type  in  which  there  is 
a  main  ward  of  twenty-four  beds  with  one  isolating  room  and  the 
necessary  ward  accessory  rooms  for  linen  storage,  for  lava- 
tory, for  diet  kitchen  and  patients'  dining-room ;  also  a  nurses'  work- 
room and  an  examining  room.  This  plan  shows  a  connecting  cor- 
ridor running  east  and  west,  to  the  north  of  which  there  is  a  labora- 
tory and  a  room  for  instruction  and  the  shaft  containing  the  stairs 
and  elevators.  In  figure  8  a  ward  unit  is  shown  of  the  thirty  foot 
width  type,  in  which  there  is  a  main  ward  of  eighteen  beds  and 
five  beds  for  separate  treatment  and  in  which  there  is  no  communi- 
cation with  the  ward  units  on  the  same  level.  In  figure  9  a  ward 
unit  of  the  forty  foot  width  type  is  shown.  The  accessory  rooms 
are  the  same  as  before,  but  the  twenty-two  beds  arc  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  small  corridor  hospital.  This  corridor  plan  permits 
the  grouping  in  smaller  wards  of  cases  of  various  types,  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  desirable  for  the  patients  of  a  service  devoted  to  med- 
ical specialties.  Small  wards  can  be  arranged  economically  only  on 
the  corridor  plan  and  must  lose  the  advantages  of  through  cross 
ventilation  and  of  an  east  and  west  daily  exposure  to  the  sunlight. 
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In  figure  10,  a  ward  unit  of  the  fifty  foot  width  type  is  planned  for 
a  medical  specialty  which  is  of  an  operative  nature,  such  as  diseases 
of  the  eye  or  those  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear.  The  arrangement 
of  tlie  wards  in  these  forty  and  fifty  foot  wide  barracks  is  on  the 
corridor  system,  which  supplies  small  wards  of  one  to  six  beds 
each.  The  accessory  ward  rooms  are  the  same  as  before,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  operating  room  plant,  except  that  their  arrange- 
ment on  the  plan  is  different. 

The  essential  features  of  all  these  ward  units  are  the  isolation 
of  the  apartments  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  from  all  direct 
communication  with  the  stairs  and  with  the  elevator  shafts  and 
connecting  corridors,  and  the  securing  at  the  same  time  of  a  close 
connection  with  the  housekeeping  departments.  These  requisites 
of  a  healthy  hospital  are  attained  for  three  distinct  types  of  ward 
unit — distinct  in  detail,  but  really  identical  in  their  general  con- 
ception. This  consists  of  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  pavilion 
with  a  north  and  south  axis,  having  the  accessory  rooms  and  the 
means  of  communication  grouped  about  the  north  ends  of  the  wards. 
Much  work  would  remain  to  be  done  in  developing  such  a  hospital 
plan  before  actual  building  could  begin.  Such  details  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  however,  which  'has  aimed  only  to  formulate 
the  general  principles  of  hospital  construction  as  applied  to  condi- 
tions in  New  York  City. 

Samuel  W.  Lambert,  M.D. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  THEORY  FOR 
PRACTICAL  MEDICINE* 

Mr.  President,  colleagues  of  the  faculty,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
student  body :  Twice  only  during  the  academic  year  do  we  become 
conscious  of  our  solidarity  as  a  college— at  its  beginning  and  at  its 
close.  Commencement  is  preeminently  the  day  of  the  university  as 
a  whole,  when  the  medical  school  takes  its  place  among  the  many 
coordinate  departments  to  make  up  a  body  which  gives  the  lie  to  one 
of  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  that  the  whole  can  be  no  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  Throughout  the  teaching  year,  we 
who  instruct  are  too  occupied  with  that  particular  branch  of  medi- 
cine on  which  our  activities  are  focused  to  be  more  than  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  shadows  of  our  colleagues  as  they  cross  the  periphery 
of  our  visual  fields ;  and  you,  poor  students,  passing  every  hour  from 
one  enthusiast  to  another,  each  of  whom  demands  from  you  absolute 
concentration,  must  develop  a  mental  asthenopia  which  prevents 
clear  vision.  It  is  a  good  custom,  therefore,  that  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  we  all,  as  members  of  a  college,  a  company  of  students 
together,  should  sit  down  for  an  hour  to  view  from  some  one  stand- 
point the  medicine  which  we  spell  with  a  big  M,  that  empire  of 
knowledge  to  which  all  our  individual  provinces  are  tributary.  Each 
year  the  president  selects  from,  among  us  one  who  shall  try  to  take 
you  to  his  point  of  view  and,  as  far  as  possible,  enable  you  from 
there  to  see  the  larger  medicine  clearly,  which  only  our  united  efforts 
can  make  you  see  whole.  This  duty  is  laid  upon  me  today.  When 
I  recall  my  first  presence  at  a  similar  occasion  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  and  the  charming  address  in  which  the  late  Professor 
Herter  showed  us  the  place  of  imagination  and  idealism  in  the 
medical  sciences,  I  feel  unworthy  of  the  responsibility  which  I  must 
assume. 

As  my  daily  task  is  to  teach  you  about  the  practice  of  medicine, 
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I  must  ask  you  to  regard  medicine  now  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
The  majority  of  you,  when  you  leave  this  institution,  will  unques- 
tionably become  practitioners  of  medicine.  Many  of  you  will  pride 
yourselves  upon  the  fact  that  you  are  practical  men,  and  he  who 
reads  the  history  of  medicine  aright  will  be  glad  that  this  should  be 
your  pride.  From  Hippocrates  to  Sydenham  and  John  Hunter, 
most  of  the  advances  in  medicine  were  made  by  practical  men.  But 
many  of  you,  I  fear,  will  go  further  and  glory,  not  only  in  your 
knowledge  of  the  practical  and  immediately  useful  in  medicine,  and, 
what  is  still  more  justifiable,  in  your  practical  ability  to  relieve  the 
sick,  but  you  may  actually  glory  in  your  ignorance  of  medical  theory. 
For  this  reason  I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  the  importance  of 
pathological  theory  for  practical  medicine. 

The  term  "practical  medicine"  means  today  something  more 
than  it  has  meant  in  the  past.  For  us  the  conscious  aim  of  practical 
medicine  lies  beyond  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing. The  ultimate  aim  is  the  health  of  each  and  every  individual  of 
the  community.  To  safeguard  this  health  is  our  first  duty;  our 
second  duty  to  restore  it,  when  it  has  become  endangered.  The 
alleviation  of  suffering,  while  highly  important  in  itself  and  never 
to  be  neglected,  is,  from  this  standpoint,  a  secondary  ideal  in 
medicine. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  how  absolutely  dependent  is  prac- 
tical medicine  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims  upon  pathological 
theory.  In  medicine,  as  in  other  professions,  theory  and  practice 
have  often  seemed  to  stand  in  contrast;  to  many  minds  they  do  so 
still.  Since  the  days  of  Sydenham,  British  medicine  especially  has 
emphasized  the  active  and  the  practical.  When  Edward  Jenner 
wrote  to  John  Hunter  that  he  was  interested  in  a  tradition  current 
in  Gloucestershire,  to  the  effect  that  dairyworkers  who  suffered 
from  a  certain  disease  called  cowpox,  contracted  in  the  course  of 
milking,  were  thereafter  protected  from  smallpox,  and  that  he 
intended  to  think  about  it.  Hunter  wrote  in  reply:  "Don't  think, 
make  observations,  investigate  for  yourself  the  truth  of  the  tradi- 
tion." Jenner  followed  the  advice,  and  gave  the  world  vaccination. 
This  incident,  in  its  beneficent  results  perhaps  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  medicine,  serves  to  illustrate  the  significance  of 
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theory  for  medical  science  as  well  as  for  other  sciences,  and  its  con- 
trast, not  to  practice,  but  to  that  bane  of  all  practical  callings,  which 
is  so  commonly  confounded  with  theory — speculation. 

Every  mind  reacts  to  phenomena.  Every  mind  possessed  with 
intelligence  not  only  receives  sensory  impressions  and  initiates  motor 
acts  in  response  thereto,  but  stores  up  and  associates  these  impressions 
and  reflects  upon  them.  That  the  mind  should  endeavor  to  under- 
stand and  to  explain  the  phenomena  presented  to  it  is  a  condition 
of  intelligence.  The  mode  of  mental  reaction  differs  in  different 
individuals,  in  each  individual  during  growth  from  childhood  to 
adult  life,  and  in  the  race  as  a  whole  from  the  days  of  its  earliest 
intellectual  efforts  to  the  present  time.  Speculation  is  much  like  the 
hasty  and  often  fanciful  reaction  of  the  child.  The  speculative 
mind,  when  presented  with  an  unusual  occurrence,  strives  to  evolve 
an  explanation  from  its  inner  consciousness,  usually  by  processes  of 
analogy,  and  always  with  what  to  the  trained  mind  seem  inadequate 
data.  To  suspend  judgment,  and  patiently  to  make  further  obser- 
vations, is  distasteful  to  it.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  speculative 
mind  to  build  massive  structures  of  generalization  upon  the  smallest 
foundation  of  observed  fact.  The  joining  of  the  masonry  may  be 
faultless,  the  logic  of  the  reasoning  is  often  inescapable;  but  the 
flaw  lies  beneath  all  that,  in  the  premises  upon  which  the  reasoning 
is  based.  The  danger  of  speculation  finds  fit  illustration  in  recent 
catastrophes  that  have  befallen  certain  perfectly  constructed  con- 
crete dams.  The  dams  themselves  were  as  solid  as  rock,  but  they 
rested  on  sliding  strata  or  on  mud ;  the  result  you  know. 

Theory,  or  hypothesis,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  in  its  truest 
sense  does  not  antedate  modern  science.  It  expresses  the  develop- 
ment of  the  critical  faculty  in  the  human  race,  and  may  be  regarded 
either  as  the  creation  or  the  creator  of  science.  In  seeking  an  ex- 
planation for  phenomena,  the  scientifically  trained  mind  makes  use 
of  a  definite  procedure.  The  first  step  is  the  accumulation  of  facts 
The  facts  are  then  studied  by  the  most  accurate  methods  available, 
analyzed,  and  grouped  according  to  any  relationships  which  may  be 
discovered;  but  not  until  a  large  array  of  facts  has  been  obtained 
and  relationships  have  been  established,  is  the  mind  allowed  to  gen- 
eralize.    Then,  if  the  findings  appear  to  warrant  it,  a  theory,  a 
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working  hypothesis,  is  advanced,  not  as  a  permanent  superstructure, 
but  rather  as  a  scaffolding.  In  the  experimental  sciences,  the  next 
step  is  crucial,  the  testing  of  the  theory  by  carefully  planned  ex- 
periments, attempting  to  prove,  under  simplified  conditions,  the 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  which  the  mind  had  inferred  from  the 
relationships  of  the  phenomena  studied.  Theory  gives  direction  to 
the  investigations  of  the  scientist.  Speculation,  for  the  type  of 
mind  that  indulges  in  it,  precludes  investigation  by  its  logical  per- 
fection and  its  satisfying  completeness.  A  theory  gains  the  right  to 
be  considered  a  law  when  it  affords  a  complete  explanation  of  all 
known  facts,  and  has  had  abundant  confirmation  by  experiment. 
Even  then  new  facts  may  alter  its  validity. 

Medicine  at  its  best  has  always  been  an  observational  science. 
It  is  now  consciously  an  experimental  science,  and  speculation  has  no 
place  in  it.  Centuries  before  the  existence  of  modern  medical 
science,  the  best  minds  were  conscious  of  this.  Hippocrates  himself 
said :  "  The  student  must  rub  and  grind  at  nature,  using  his  reason 
at  the  same  time ;  but  his  reason  must  be  a  perceptive  and  interpre- 
tative, not  a  productive  faculty,  for  he  who  lends  himself  to  plausi- 
ble ratiocination  will  find  himself  ere  long  in  a  blind  alley;  and  those 
who  have  pursued  this  course  have  done  no  enduring  service  to 
medicine." 

But  though  freedom  from  all  speculative  considerations  might 
save  the  patients  of  Hippocrates  from  much  meddlesome  inter- 
ference, this  was  at  best  a  negative  virtue  and  not  a  principle  of 
progress.  Hippocrates's  mastery  in  external  surgery  and  his  ad- 
mirable methods  of  personal  hygiene  stand  out  in  high  light  against 
the  background  of  his  ignorance  and  helplessness  in  internal  dis- 
eases, of  which  we  have  gained  the  mastery  only  through  the  ad- 
vance of  pathological  theory.  When  the  Alexandrian  school  was 
at  its  height,  and  anatomical  and  even  physiological  and  pathological 
investigations  were  being  pursued  under  the  guiding  genius  of  Hero- 
philus  and  Erasistratus,  a  school  of  intensely  practical  men  sprang 
up  in  opposition.  These  men  discouraged  all  attempts  at  systematic 
thinking,  and  regarded  even  the  study  of  these  basic  sciences  as 
vain.  Allbutt,  in  his  interesting  treatise  on  "The  historical  rela- 
tions of  medicine  and  surgery,"  tells  us  that  "its  spokesman,  Sera- 
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pion,  protested  against  the  great  anatomists,  that  in  medicine,  obser- 
vation and  record  are  all  sufficient."  These  men  took  the  name  of 
"empirics"  and  their  successors  are  with  us  to  this  day— physicians 
who  decry  laboratory  studies,  and  who  hold  that  a  true  knowledge 
of  disease  can  be  acquired  only  at  the  bedside.  True  knowledge  of 
disease  can  indeed  only  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  facts ;  but  the 
medical  facts  that  have  been  elicited  and  elucidated  in  laboratories 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  have  done  more  to  revolutionize  medical 
practice  than  the  bedside  observations  of  the  past  two  thousand 

years. 

Galen,  great  student  of  anatomy  and  physiology  though  he  was, 
and  the  first  man  to  employ  animal  experiments  for  the  solution  of 
physiological  problems,  nevertheless  had  in  him  something  of  the 
metaphysician  which  reacted  violently  against  the  teaching  of  the 
empirics.  It  was  this  metaphysical  standpoint  which  led  him  to 
formulate  the  fatal  doctrine  that  speculation  shall  guide  experience. 
He  actually  required  of  his  students  lectures  on  philosophy  as  pre- 
liminary to  medical  study,  and  imposed  upon  the  world  a  system  of 
medical  theory  and  practice  which  dominated  men's  minds  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Until  Vesalius  studied  anatomy  afresh 
for  himself  in  the  sixteenth  century,  orthodoxy  to  Galenic  teaching 
was  the  sole  criterion  of  professional  attainment.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  what  Galen,  or  for  that  matter  Hippocrates,  meant 
by  the  pathological  theory  of  the  four  humors.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  world  in  which  chemistry  and  chemical  modes  of  thought 
were  absent,  and  in  which  only  the  rudiments  of  physics  had  been 
apprehended  by  the  boldest  minds.  The  theory  of  the  four  humors 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  four  elements  of  Empedocles.. 
fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  of  which  the  universe  was  supposed  to  be 
compounded.  That  health  should  be  dependent  upon  the  proper  ad- 
mixture in  the  human  body  of  blood,  mucus,  yellow  bile,  and  black 
bile,  and  disease  should  be  due  to  a  disproportionate  increase  in  one 
over  the  other,  is  for  us  so  fantastic  as  to  be  wholly  unintelligible. 
Yet  the  term  "  dyscrasia,"  which  Hippocrates  used  for  a  faulty 
admixture,  persists  to  the  present  day.  Galen  added  many  details 
and  strove  to  bring  the  facts  of  disease  as  he  saw  them  into  line  with 
this  primitive  humoral  pathology.    In  addition  he  introduced  further 
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speculations  as  to  the  "  pneuma,"  and  the  doctrine  of  abnormal 
relaxation  and  constriction  of  the  tissues.  The  latter  he  borrowed 
from  the  Methodist  school,  whose  categories  "laxative"  and  "as- 
tringent," as  applied  to  drugs,  are  still  in  common  use.  All  this 
primitive  pathology  was  based  on  pure  speculation,  and  more  than 
that,  it  had  the  fatal  defect — which  exists  in  all  metaphysical  sys- 
tems of  medicine  from  the  earliest  demonism  to  the  latest  Christian 
Science — that  it  sought  an  explanation  of  disease,  not  of  diseases. 

What  practice  was  under  the  Galenic  tradition  you  may  the 
better  appreciate  when  I  tell  you  that,  in  the  treatment  of  all  wounds, 
the  chief  endeavor  was  to  promote  suppuration  freely,  by  the  use 
of  tents  and  other  devices  which  were  placed  in  the  wounds;  they 
were  also  treated  with  all  manner  of  salves.  Until  the  time  of 
Ambroise  Pare,  almost  all  surgeons  taught  that  gunshot  wounds 
were  poisoned  wounds  for  which  boiling  oil,  used  freely,  was  the 
best  application.  Bleeding  was  the  favorite  remedy  for  most  inter- 
nal diseases,  and  the  orthodox,  following  the  Arabian  commenta- 
tors of  Galen,  practised  this  upon  the  side  opposite  the  disease ;  in 
pneumonia,  for  instance,  on  the  arm  opposite  the  site  of  the  pain. 
This  was  called  derivative  bleeding.  Even  in  my  school  days, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  echoes  of  the  doctrine  of 
derivation  could  be  heard  in  therapeutic  teaching.  Allbutt  tells  an 
interesting  tale  of  how  this  orthodox  doctrine  came  to  be  over- 
thrown. Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Brissot,  a  professor  in 
Paris  and  a  student  of  Hippocrates,  whose  treatises  had  again  come 
to  light  in  the  Renaissance,  taught  that  bleeding  should  be  practised 
on  the  same  side  as  the  disease,  to  remove  the  foul  blood  directly  and 
attract  the  good.  The  controversy  that  ensued  was  so  bitter  that 
Parliament  was  invoked.  Brissot  was  banished,  and  Charles  V. 
proclaimed  him  to  be  as  infamous  as  Luther.  Pope  Clement  VII. 
even  joined  the  fight,  and  Vesalius,  too,  was  on  the  side  of  ortho- 
doxy. While  the  strife  was  at  its  height,  a  relative  of  the  emperor 
died  of  pneumonia,  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  bled  after 
the  orthodox  manner.  The  heretical  teaching  was  thus  confirmed. 
The  incident,  in  Allbutt's  opinion,  played  a  real  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Galenic  tradition. 

Only  four  centuries  separate  us  from  that  controversy.     What 
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have  been  the  pathological  theories  which  have  made  them  so  full  of 
progress  in  the  conquest  of  disease?  First  in  point  of  time,  and 
first  also  in  importance  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  stands  the 
anatomical  theory  of  disease.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  I 
should  allude  to  the  facts  of  pathological  anatomy  as  in  any  way 
matters  of  theory.  Yet,  when  Benivieni  in  the  fifteenth  century 
first  began  to  conduct  systematic  autopsies,  so  as  to  discover  what 
he  called  the  "hidden  causes  of  disease,"  he  was  clearly  guided  by  an 
anatomical  theory.  This  hypothesis,  expressed  by  him  in  a  Latin 
precept,  which  I  shall  spare  you,  insists  that  we  must  not  only  ob- 
serve the  disease  itself,  but  with  even  more  diligence  search  out  the 
seat  of  it.  What  is  this  but  a  statement  of  his  belief  in  a  new  theory, 
that  diseases  are  associated  with  definite,  discoverable  anatomical 
lesions  in  the  internal  organs?  Not  until  1761,  with  the  publication 
of  Morgagni's  epoch-making  work,  "  De  sedibus  et  causis  mor- 
borum,"  did  the  anatomical  theory  of  disease  find  a  firm  foothold  in 
medicine,  and  pathological  anatomy  come  into  existence  as  a  medical 
science.  Its  further  development  is  a  familiar  story — through 
Bichat,  with  his  teaching  of  general  tissue  anatomy  and  pathology ; 
Leannec,  who  linked  the  physical  signs  of  disease,  which  his  new 
method  of  auscultation  revealed,  with  the  lesions  demonstrated  at 
autopsy;  Rokitansky,  with  his  one  hundred  thousand  autopsies;  to 
its  full  fruition  in  Virchow  and  the  cellular  pathology  under  whose 
forms  of  thought  we  all  live  and  practise  our  calling  today.  The 
anatomical  theory  of  disease  has  given  to  medicine  its  fundamental 
conceptions.  To  it  we  owe  percussion  and  auscultation,  and  the 
ability  to  interpret  the  physical  signs  of  hidden  disease  of  which 
they  are  evidences.  In  its  train  has  come  one  method  after  another 
for  the  exploration  of  eyes,  of  ears,  of  the  various  body  cavities, 
and  finally  the  magic  of  the  Roentgen  ray.  These  in  themselves 
would  be  meaningless  had  not  the  pathological  anatomists  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  anatomical  conception  of  disease.  Working  upon 
this  theory  in  Guy's  Hospital,  Bright  uncovered  the  lesions  of  the 
disease  that  bears  his  name,  and  dropsy  passed  out  of  the  category 
of  diseases  into  that  of  symptoms.  Not  only  does  modern  medicine 
rest  upon  a  knowledge  of  pathological  anatomy,  but  it  is  now  realized 
that  skill  in  diagnosis  cannot  be  attained  without  the  witnessing  of 
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frequent  autopsies.  Let  me  urge  each  of  you,  as  practical  men,  to 
do  your  part  toward  educating  the  pubHc  to  realize  the  vital  fact, 
that,  without  autopsies  in  our  hospitals,  there  can  be  no  safe  train- 
ing in  diagnostic  science  and  art. 

Far-reaching  as  were  the  consequences  of  the  anatomical  theory 
in  eradicating  mysticism  from  medicine,  and  in  initiating  the  over- 
throw of  the  last  great  speculative  systems  of  Broussais,  and  Cullen, 
and  Brown,  it  became  clear  that  the  anatomical  theory  was  not  all- 
sufficient.  It  soon  was  recognized  that  lesions  are  not  the  disease 
itself,  nor  the  causes  of  disease.  For  practical  medicine,  and  most 
of  all  for  a  successful  prevention  of  disease,  a  knowledge  of  causes 
is  a  sine  qua  non.  The  earliest  gropings  after  the  truth  that  disease 
may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  external  agents  can  be  found  in 
the  primitive  demonistic  theories.  These  conceptions,  in  modified 
form,  survived  for  a  long  time  in  the  domain  of  mental  diseases, 
and  they  still  persist  in  popular  medicine  and  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  teach- 
ings. Theories  of  external  causation  naturally  found  their  greatest 
justification  in  the  infectious  diseases,  and  particularly  in  great 
epidemics.  Ideas  of  atmospheric  and  even  meteoric  influences,  of 
hypothetical  miasms  and  contagia,  contained  glimmerings  of  the 
truth  that  epidemics  are  due  to  infectious  agents  that  enter  the  body 
from  without.  But,  except  in  so  far  as  these  theories  created  belief 
in  the  transmission  of  "contagious"  diseases  from  person  to  person 
and  assured  protection  through  quarantine,  these  beliefs  were  un- 
productive of  practical  good.  Quarantine  itself  was  a  two-edged 
sword  which  frequently  imposed  needless  hardship,  as  in  the  case  of 
quarantine  for  tuberculosis,  as  once  practised  in  France.  Until  the 
germ  theory  of  infectious  disease  was  conceived  by  Pasteur,  the 
science  of  preventive  medicine — with  the  single  exception  of  Jen- 
ner's  discovery  of  the  protective  value  of  vaccination  against  small- 
pox— had  not  a  single  real  achievement  to  its  credit.  How  Pasteur, 
only  a  professor  in  a  veterinary  college  and  a  chemist,  had  to  fight 
against  the  almost  united  opposition  of  the  medical  leaders  of  his 
day,  everyone  of  you  should  read  for  himself.  You  should  read  as 
well  how  his  brilliant  generalization  was  put  by  him  to  the  test  of 
long,  patient  and  finely  planned  experiments,  before  he  voiced  his 
belief  in  its  truth.    Pasteur's  triumph  over  the  diseases  of  the  lower 
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animals  is  an  old  story.  Later,  Koch  perfected  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigation in  this  field,  and  formulated  the  rules  of  evidence. 
From  the  pioneer  work  of  these  two  men,  Pasteur  and  Koch,  has 
come  the  discovery  of  the  microorganisms  which  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  infectious  diseases.  What  surgery,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  practical  aspect  of  medicine,  owes  to  the  theory  of  infec- 
tion, I  need  not  tell  you.  The  importance  of  this  may  be  emphasized 
in  your  minds,  if  I  remind  you  that  down  to  the  time  of  Lister,  who 
died  during  the  present  year,  it  was  customary  with  many  surgeons 
by  deliberate  means  to  produce  suppuration  in  wounds ;  they  were 
glad  to  see  what  they  called  "healthy  pus"  in  contrast  with 
"  sanious  "  or  "  ichorous  "  pus.  This  happened  less  than  fifty  years 
ago.  Lister  applied  Pasteur's  theory  of  infection  to  surgical  prac- 
tice, and  upon  this  theory  the  whole  present-day  surgery  of  the 
internal  organs  is  built. 

Given  an  adequate  theory  of  the  causes  of  infectious  disease,  the 
next  step  in  prevention  must  be  the  investigation  of  how  the  micro- 
scopic cause  is  transmitted,  and  how  it  gains  access  to  the  organism. 
In  this  field  of  research,  the  brilliant  results  of  theory  in  its  truest 
sense  are  conspicuous.  Who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  apparently 
wind-borne  miasm  of  malaria  would  be  tracked  by  Manson  and  Ross 
to  the  stomach  of  the  night-biting  mosquito  ?  The  controversy  over 
the  priority  of  this  discovery  shows  that  others  had  speculated  on  it, 
but  only  when,  in  the  trained  mind,  speculation  was  transformed  into 
theory,  and  theory  was  put  to  its  proper  use,  experimentation,  did 
real  knowledge  come.  To  that  theory  practical  medicine  owes  the 
ability  to  control  two  great  plagues,  yellow  fever  and  malaria. 
Further  extensions  of  the  theory  of  insect  carriers  have  yielded 
practical  results  in  the  rarer  protozoal  diseases  and  especially  in  the 
prevention  of  serious  cattle  plagues.  What  fruits  it  may  have  in 
store  for  us  in  the  future,  no  one  can  predict.  The  theory  of  car- 
riers, however,  has  still  other  aspects.  The  dissemination  of  diph- 
theria, the  causation  of  some  unexplained  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  strange  epidemics  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  of  the 
dreaded  poliomyelitis,  all  seem  dependent  upon  passive  carriers  of 
the  infectious  agents — healthy  persons  who  harbor  within  their 
bodies  and  disseminate  throughout  the  community  the  virus  of 
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deadly  disease.  It  remains  for  practical  medicine,  and  especially  its 
right  arm  in  the  war  of  prevention,  state  or  social  medicine,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  control  of  these  carriers. 

That  in  one  field  of  practical  medicine,  in  obstetrics,  the  theory 
of  the  passive  carrier  preceded  the  knowledge  of  the  infectious  agent 
carried,  shows  how  fruitful  of  practical  good  the  scientifically- 
minded  physician  may  be,  even  though  his  theory  is  inadequate  or 
even  in  part  untrue.  In  1847  Semmelweis  became  convinced  that 
the  amount  of  puerperal  fever  in  his  wards  in  Vienna  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  examination  of  the  patients  by  medical 
students  who  had  recently  taken  part  in  autopsies.  Working 
upon  this  theory,  Semmelweis  introduced  obligatory  washings  with 
chlorine  water  prior  to  each  examination,  and  he  thus  reduced  the 
mortality  from  this  infection  from  9.76  per  cent,  to  3.31  per  cent. 
This  was  the  first  convincing  demonstration  of  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  facts  of  medicine,  that  is,  the  dissemination  of  death  by  the 
hand  of  the  physician  himself.  Semmelweis  believed  that  the 
students  brought  septic  material  from  the  dead  bodies.  Our  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  conceived  a  more  correct  theory  of  the  direct 
transfer  of  infectious  material  from  patient  to  patient.  The  com- 
plete victory  of  obstetrical  surgery  could  not  come  until  the  bacteri- 
ology of  puerperal  fever  and  wound  infections  was  worked  out, 
and  until  many  ingenious  expedients  were  added  by  experimenting 
surgeons.  The  rubber  glove  is  the  last  addition  to  the  list.  But,  in 
advance  of  all  that  knowledge,  Semmelweis  saved  the  lives  of  more 
than  six  out  of  every  hundred  women  who  passed  through  his  insti- 
tution. The  same  is  true  in  other  fields.  Yellow  fever  has  been 
conquered  by  the  help  of  the  theory  of  insect  carriers,  while  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  its  parasitic  cause.  No  other  theory,  in  so  short  a 
time,  has  yielded  more  brilliantly  practical  results. 

But  knowledge  of  the  infectious  microorganisms  and  their  modes 
of  transmission  does  not  explain  everything.  How  do  these  organ- 
isms enter  the  body  and  produce  changes  in  remote  organs  ?  Here 
the  theories  of  portals  of  entry  and  of  the  selective  affinity  of  certain 
bacteria  for  special  organs  or  tissues  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  portal  of  entry  of  the  tetanus  bacillus,  for  instance,  is  a  super- 
ficial wound.    The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  tetanus,  however,  are 
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dependent  upon  the  highly  selective  affinity  of  tetanus  toxin  for 
nerve  tissue.  This  is  an  affinity  so  strong  that  Wassermann  and 
Takaki  have  shown  that  brain  tissue  added  to  a  solution  of  tetanus 
toxin,  and  then  subjected  to  centrifugation,  leaves  the  solution  free 
from  toxin.  In  such  observations,  and  still  more,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  in  the  theories  of  immunity,  we  find  the  biological  science  of 
bacteriology  turning  to  chemical  theory  for  explication  of  the  phe- 
nomena it  has  revealed. 

To  trace  the  successive  steps  in  the  development  of  the  theories 
of  immunity  would  prolong  this  address  beyond  the  limits  of  your 
patience,  because  they  are  still  too  complex  for  any  simple  presenta- 
tion. One  needs  but  to  study  the  picturesque  diagrams  of  Ehrlich, 
to  be  convinced  that  in  the  immunity  theories  we  deal  with  theories 
par  excellence,  and  that  they  are  still  far  from  being  accepted  patho- 
logical laws.  What  have  these  theories  given  us?  The  theory  of 
antitoxic  immunity  has  armed  the  practitioner  with  weapons  against 
diphtheria  and  tetanus,  weapons  which  are  no  longer  despised  by 
anyone,  though  laughed  at  by  some  in  the  early  days  following 
von  Behring's  announcement.  The  methods  of  standardization  of 
these  antitoxins  and  the  technic  of  their  use  have  been  reduced  to 
almost  mathematical  precision,  though  pure  antitoxin  has  never 
yet  been  seen  by  anyone,  nor  is  its  exact  chemical  constitution 
known.  From  the  study  of  antitoxic  immunity  has  sprung  the 
elaborate  side  chain  theory  of  Ehrlich,  and  the  practical  physician 
begins  to  talk  about  such  absolutely  hypothetical  substances  as  "  com- 
plement "  and  "  immune  body,"  "  amboceptor,"  and  "  antigen,"  as 
though  these  were  definite  morphological  and  chemical  entities. 
Not  only  does  he  talk  about  them,  but  he  depends  upon  them,  more 
than  upon  the  observation  and  record  of  empirical  medicine,  in  the 
diagnosis  of  some  diseases.  He  depends  upon  them  particularly  in 
syphilis,  in  the  treatment  and  eradication  of  which  the  Wassermann 
reaction  today  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part.  This  reaction  owes  its 
existence  to  Bordet's  study  of  haemolysis,  a  development  of 
the  side  chain  theory,  seemingly  remote  from  any  practical  bearing. 
Other  figments  of  the  scientific  imagination,  such  as  the  agglutins, 
have  given  us  accurate  methods  for  the  dififerentiation  of  infectious 
fevers,  most  notably  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever;  the  theory  of 
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agglutins  having  been  applied  by  a  practical  physician,  Widal,  in  the 
reaction  which  bears  his  name.    Instances  could  be  multiplied. 

In  the  domain  of  preventive  treatment,  conspicuous  advances 
have  been  made  along  the  line  of  immunization,  passive  and  active. 
Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination  against  smallpox,  though  the  most 
important  gift  of  medicine  to  mankind,  led  to  no  progress  in  the 
conquest  of  other  diseases  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Not  until 
Pasteur  made  the  chance  observation,  that  fowls  inoculated  with 
cultures  of  the  chicken  cholera  bacillus,  which  had  stood  in  the 
laboratory  for  a  few  weeks,  failed  to  die,  though  these  same  cultures 
had  killed  a  short  time  earlier,  and  had  set  his  trained  mind,  not  only 
to  patient  observation  and  experiment,  but  also  to  thinking,  did 
medicine  gain  a  theory  of  immunity  capable  of  being  generally 
apolied. 

This  work  of  Pasteur's  illustrates  as  well  as  any  incident  in  the 
history  of  medicine  the  truth  of  his  own  remark :  "  In  the  fields  of 
observation,  chance  favors  only  the  mind  which  is  prepared."  The 
untrained  or  the  commonplace  mind,  meeting  an  exception  to  ideas 
it  has  previously  entertained,  either  discards  it  as  annoying,  or 
attempts  to  explain  it  away.  The  trained  mind  sees  in  each  new 
phenomenon  the  possible  germ  of  a  discovery.  Many  such  discov- 
eries, even  at  the  bedside,  unquestionably  await  those  among  you 
who  will  approach  the  study  of  disease  with  minds  trained  in  the 
best  pathological  theory,  embued  with  the  methods  of  scientific 
analysis  and  criticism,  and  resourceful  to  plan  and  conduct  crucial 
experiments.  To  do  this  presupposes  that  you  have  formed  a  theory 
which  you  put  to  the  proof  with  open  mind. 

The  latest  ramifications  of  Ehrlich's  side  chain  theory  have 
developed  out  of  his  remarkable  search  for  means  of  enhancing  the 
specific  affinities  of  drugs  for  the  particular  structure  upon  which 
attack  is  desired,  while  diminishing  their  poisonous  effects  upon  the 
organism  as  a  whole.  They  are  among  "  the  fairytales  of  science." 
What  has  been  made  possible  in  the  chemotherapy  of  protozoal 
diseases  is  now  matter  of  general  knowledge ;  and  that  Salvarsan  is 
an  unquestionably  practical  outcome  of  highly  theoretical  considera- 
tions in  Ehrlich's  mind  could  be  attested  by  a  host  of  patients,  and 
the  bank  accounts  of  a  number  of  physicians.    That  this  theory  may 
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in  the  future  assist  in  the  cure  of  cancer  itself  is  now  held  out  as 
a  possibility. 

Finally,  a  knowledge  of  the  lesions  of  disease,  of  the  causes  of 
disease,  and  of  their  modes  of  transmission  and  action,  does  not 
complete  the  picture.  The  physician  witnessing  the  course  of  an 
infectious  fever  or  the  gradual  development  of  a  chronic  Bright's 
disease  must  ask  himself,  as  he  has  from  the  dawn  of  the  world, 
what  is  the  disease  itself?  It  is  not  the  lesions,  though  the  lesions 
are  one  manifestation.  We  have  learned  to  discriminate  between 
it  and  its  cause.  How  shall  we  conceive  it?  Two  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  Erasistratus  in  Alexandria  seems  to  have  discerned 
the  truth  that  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  manifestations  of  a  dis- 
ordered physiology.  Jean  Kernel  taught  the  same  in  Paris  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Morgagni  strove  to  correlate  the  symptoms 
during  life  with  the  lesions  that  he  found  after  death.  Only  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  with  the  rapid  development  of  experi- 
mental physiology,  did  this  conception  take  active  root.  Magendie 
enunciated  it  clearly,  and  now  the  study  of  the  pathology  of  func- 
tion, with  its  theories  of  pathological  physiology  such  as  one  may 
read  in  Krehl's  masterly  book,  have  become  a  directing  force  in 
bedside  investigation.  From  them,  too,  we  gain  many  diagnostic 
resources,  chemical  and  physical.  Borrowing  the  methods  of  the 
physiological  or  chemical  laboratory,  we  extend  the  field  of  our 
observation  and  enhance  its  accuracy,  with  constantly  increasing 
insight  into  the  mode  of  production  of  symptoms.  Experimental 
pharmacology  then  enables  us  to  combat  the  symptoms  successfully. 

But,  again,  the  symptoms  are  not  the  disease.  How  shall  we 
picture  to  ourselves  this  elusive  something,  which  includes  both 
lesions  and  symptoms?  Disease  for  us  is  but  the  antithesis  of 
health;  it  is  a  mode  of  life.  If  we  conceive  health  as  the  normal 
mode,  then  disease  is  any  departure  from  the  normal.  This  is  an 
abstraction,  but  no  longer  like  the  ancients  do  we  sit  down  in  our 
studies  to  allow  our  minds  to  work  upon  the  abstraction :  we  go  to 
our  wards  and  laboratories  to  study  not  disease,  but  individual  dis- 
eases, from  one  or  another  of  the  aspects  that  I  have  discussed. 
When  we  have  comprehended  a  disease  from  all  these  aspects,  we 
see  it  not  as  an  entity,  not  static,  but  as  something  dynamic,  a 
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process.  It  is  only  a  form  of  the  life  process,  a  special  reaction  of 
the  organism  against  definite  changes  in  its  environment.  Fever, 
for  instance,  is  for  us  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom  of  many  dis- 
eases; Galen's  fantastic  explanation  of  its  cause  no  longer  has  any 
meaning  for  us.  Furthermore,  under  the  guidance  of  the  theories 
of  immunity,  fever  no  longer  appears  to  us  as  necessarily  an  evil 
symptom,  something  to  be  combated,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the 
natural  reaction  of  the  organism  against  invasion,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  develops  immunity,  and  to  be  controlled  only  when  excess- 
ive and  dangerous  in  itself.  Such  altered  conceptions  are  of  ines- 
timable importance  in  the  daily  task  of  the  practical  physician. 

All  treatment  of  disease  in  the  individual,  every  prescription 
given  by  a  physician  to  his  patient,  is  a  therapeutic  experiment; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  ignorant,  it  is  an  experiment 
based  upon  a  theory.  This  theory  we  call  a  diagnosis.  When 
diseases  were  conceived  as  entities,  diagnosis  meant  merely  the 
naming  of  the  disease,  and  treatment  followed  by  rule  of  thumb. 
I  have  a  book  not  much  over  a  hundred  years  old,  "  The  practice 
of  physic,"  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  gives  the  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The  other  part  contains  the 
names  of  the  various  diseases  with  the  appropriate  treatment,  set 
opposite  in  parallel  columns.  How  far  we  have  progressed  from 
this,  every  beginner  among  you  knows.  Diagnosis  to  be  complete 
must  now  be  based  on  the  examination  of  the  patient  for  anatomical 
evidences  of  disease,  the  study  of  various  body  fluids  and  excretions 
in  the  laboratory  for  the  etiological  agent,  and  the  search,  at  bedside 
and  in  laboratory,  for  all  the  various  disturbances  of  function  which 
may  be  present.  Then,  and  only  then,  may  the  physician  combine 
all  the  facts  elicited  into  a  complete  and  individual  diagnosis,  a 
theory  of  the  disease  process  as  it  exists  at  the  moment  before  his 
eyes;  and  upon  this  he  may  base  a  plan  of  treatment.  Only  the 
physician  fully  versed  in  the  best  pathological  and  physiological 
theory  of  his  day  can  form  a  conception  of  the  disease  which  ap- 
proaches reality  as  nearly  as  the  state  of  existing  knowledge  per- 
mits ;  and  only  a  physician  of  this  type  can  hope  to  add  materially 
to  that  stock  of  knowledge.  The  former  is  within  the  power  of 
every  earnest  man  among  you,  and  no  one  of  you  should  be  satis- 
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fied  with  less.  It  needs  only  that,  during  your  student  days,  you 
become  convinced  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  pathology,  the 
science  of  disease,  as  the  only  sure  basis  for  successful  practice  of 
the  art  of  medicine.  Keep  this  point  of  view  throughout  life,  and, 
be  your  field  of  work  conspicuous  or  obscure,  you  will  be  graduates 
of  whom  this  College  may  be  justly  proud. 

Are  there  among  you  any  who  shall  voyage  into  the  unknown, 
and  return  with  discoveries  to  make  your  names  famous  and  add 
new  luster  to  the  name  of  this  University?  Who  shall  foretell? 
America  has  had  great  physicians,  but  no  American  has  yet  set  his 
name  among  the  immortals  who  have  opened  new  paths  for  all 
succeeding  investigators.  Such  a  one  will  surely  come.  Each 
generation  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  that  which  has  preceded  it. 
American  physicians  in  the  past  have  had  to  create  new  institutions, 
hospitals,  laboratories,  teaching  organizations ;  but  these  have  now 
taken  form.  Problems  lie  on  every  hand ;  the  mystery  of  the  cause 
of  cancer,  the  dream  of  a  specific  cure  for  tuberculosis  or  pneu- 
monia, the  unraveling  of  the  sad  tangle  of  the  disordered  mind,  to 
mention  only  examples :  the  man  only  is  lacking.  May  some  of 
you  hear  the  call  to  that  most  practical  medicine,  the  search  for  new 
facts  on  which  to  base  truer  theories  of  disease.  May  some  of  you 
be  stirred  by  that  spirit  so  nobly  voiced  in  Tennyson's  "  Ulysses  " : 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 

Gleams  that  untraveled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

As  though  to  breathe  were  life.    Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 

Little  remains :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

Theodore  C.  Janeway,  M.D. 


THE  DEUTSCHES  HAUS 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Columbia  University- 
held  on  December  5,  1910,  announcement  was  made  of  the 
gift  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams,  then  president  of 
the  Germanistic  Society  of  America,  of  a  Dentsches  Haus.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  gift,  the  private  residence  at  419 
West  117th  Street,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  campus,  was 
purchased  by  the  University  in  the  spring  of  191 1  and  during  the 
summer  many  alterations  were  made  in  the  house  in  order  to  adapt 
it  more  directly  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established.  Pro- 
fessor Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  the  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures  of  Columbia  University  and  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Haus  as  director  and  with  the  aid  of  many  generous 
contributions  organized  a  library  of  contemporary  German  litera- 
ture, which  was  opened  in  September,  191 1.  At  the  same  time  a 
bureau  of  academic  information  was  established,  which  cooperates 
with  a  similar  one  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  Haus  also  con- 
tains private  apartments  for  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  and  the 
foreign  guests  of  the  Germanistic  Society,  and  serves  as  the  head- 
quarters of  that  organization. 

Efforts  are  at  present  being  made  to  raise  an  endowment  fund 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  full 
amount  may  be  donated  in  the  near  future.  The  Haus  has  been 
most  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  gifts.  In  addition  to  the  thirty- 
thousand  dollars  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams  for  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  the  Haus,  ten  thousand  dollars  were 
presented  by  Mr.  George  Ehret,  two  thousand  dollars  of  which  are 
to  be  devoted  annually  for  five  years  to  maintenance.  Mr.  Adolphus 
Busch  of  St.  Louis  has  given  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  endow- 
ment fund,  and  a  conditional  offer  to  contribute  the  last  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  required  fund  has  been  made.  Thirteen  hundred 
and     ninety-five     dollars     were    contributed     by     Fritz     Achelis, 
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Herman  Behr,  A.  Eilers,  A.  B.  Hepburn,  Rudolph  Keppler,  Felix 
Krueger,  Willy  Meyer,  Herman  Ridder,  Josef  Schick,  Jacob  Schiff, 
C.  D.  Stiefel,  L.  Vogelstein,  Felix  Warburg,  and  Paul  Warburg, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  for  the  library  of  contemporary 
literature  and  supplying  the  necessary  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hugo  Reisinger  presented  an  oil  painting  of  Christ  by 
Arthur  Kampf,  former  president  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  a 
landscape  by  Ernest  Lawson;  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  a  portrait  of 
the  German  Emperor  by  Miiller-Ury ;  Ruth  Payne  Burgess,  an  oil 
portrait  of  the  late  Ministerialdirektor  Friedrich  Theodor  Althoff. 
painted  by  herself;  Mr.  Hermann  Struck,  an  etching  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann;  The  Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher  Verein,  an  oil  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi;  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams,  a  German 
and  an  American  flag;  Mr.  Pierpont  Adams,  pictures  of  the  Great 
Elector  and  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  Mrs.  George  A  Victor,  a  bronze 
replica  of  Schliiter's  equestrian  statue  of  the  Great  Elector  in  Berlin, 
a  bronze  bust  of  Phoebus  Apollo  with  pedestal,  and  two  Kaulbach 
prints;  Mrs.  Martin  Beckhard,  a  marble  pedestal;  the  Misses 
Stettheimer,  a  statue  of  Goethe  and  one  of  Schiller.  Photographs 
and  pictures  as  well  as  books  and  magazines  were  received  from 
various  sources,  including  a  number  of  German  and  American  pub- 
lishing houses. 

A  circular  letter  addressed  to  prominent  German  men  of  letters, 
containing  a  request  for  biographical  material  and  signed  photo- 
graphs, met  with  the  following  favorable  responses :  Felix  Dahn 
(sent  by  Mrs.  Dahn),  Ernst,  Ertl,  Eulenberg,  Ewers,  Falke,  Frens- 
sen,  Greinz,  Carl  Hauptmann,  Heer,  Hegeler,  Herzog,  Heyse, 
Jensen  (sent  by  Mrs.  Jensen),  Kroger,  Thomas  Mann,  Presber, 
Schlaf,  Voss,  Wilbrandt  (sent  by  his  son),  and  Zahn.  The  por- 
traits, a  number  of  which  contain  interesting  dedications,  have  been 
suitably  framed  and  now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  library.  Photo- 
graphs have  also  been  secured  from  Count  Johann  von  Bernstorff, 
Imperial  German  Ambassador,  the  Honorable  Andrew  D.  White, 
former  Ambassador  to  Germany,  Ernst  von  Possart,  and  others. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams,  the  library 
has  come  into  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  bookplate,  and  an  album 
has  been  presented  to  the  Haus  to  contain  the  photographs  of  the 
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Kaiser- Wilhelm  professors.  The  Haus  has  also  received  a  gift  of 
a  copy  of  an  extra  of  the  Hamburger  Fremdenhlatt,  announcing 
the  establishment  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impracticable  to  attempt  in  the  Deutsches 
Haus  to  install  a  collection  of  books  and  magazines  covering  the 
entire  field  of  German  culture,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day — for  two  reasons;  in  the  first  place,  the  space  would 
prove  inadequate,  and  secondly,  it  would  result  in  much  duplication 
of  material :  the  Columbia  University  library  possesses  over  five 
thousand  volumes  on  German  history,  as  does  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  while  in  the  field  of  German  literature  the  former  posses- 
ses 11,583  volumes  and  the  latter  4,840,  and  in  addition  there  are 
10,300  volumes  in  the  Ottendorfer  (German)  collection  at  New 
York  University.  The  library  of  the  Hans,  therefore,  is  confined 
to  material  dealing  with  current  literature,  the  period  covered  be- 
ginning approximately  with  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  in  1871. 

Inasmuch  as  a  Bureau  of  German-American  Research  exists  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  no  attempt  is  made  to  emphasize 
this  special  feature  here  at  the  expense  of  our  main  interest,  although 
the  standard  works  dealing  with  the  German  element  in  the  United 
States  are  of  course  available.  To  attempt  to  duplicate  in  any  way 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard 
University  would  also  have  been  unwise  and  unnecessary.  The 
object  of  all  these  undertakings  should  be  effective  cooperation,  not 
duplication  in  the  same  field. 

The  collection  consists  of  almost  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  and 
is  being  rapidly  augmented.  Most  of  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
these  books  have  been  furnished  by  the  group  of  gentlemen  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  section.  Among  the  interesting  volumes  in 
the  possession  of  the  Haus  may  be  mentioned  Gerhart  Hauptmann's 
"  Promethidenloos,"  which  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  im- 
mediately after  publication,  the  first  editions  of  his  "Vor  Sonnen- 
aufgang,"  "De  Waber"  (dialect  edition),  "Hannele"  (illustrated 
edition),  "  Elga,"  "Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,"  a  copy  of  "  Moderne 
Dichter-Charaktere "  (1885),  etc.  In  addition  to  the  works  from' 
the  field  of  German  literature,  there  are  included  (in  German  trans- 
lation) works  by  various  non-German  authors  Hke  Dumas,  Maupas- 
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sant,  Zola,  Maeterlinck,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Strindberg,  Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky,  Turgenieff,  Walt  Whitman,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  others 
who  have  influenced  contemporary  German  writers,  and  there  are 
also  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  a  limited  number  of  works  on  con- 
temporary German  art,  music,  philosophy,  history,  etc.,  as  well  as 
grammars,  dictionaries,  and  an  encyclopedia. 

The  following  magazines  and  newspapers  are  kept  on  file  in  the 
library,  a  number  of  these  being  supplied  by  the  publishers: 
'Akademische  Mitteilungen,  College  World,  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  Educational  Review,  Harvard  Graduates  Magazine, 
Hochschul-Nachrichten,  Das  Humanistische  Gymnasium,  The  Inter- 
national, Internatiofiale  Monatsschrift,  Ministerialblatt  filr  Medi- 
sinalangelcgenheiten,  Teachers  College  Record,  Zentralblatt  fiir  die 
Gesamte  Unterrichtsverwaltung  in  Preussen,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Hoch- 
schulpddagogik.  The  Bookman,  Biihne  und  Welt,  Current  Litera- 
ture, Daheim,  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Deutsches  Schrifttum,  Das 
Echo,  Eckart,  Fliegende  Blatter,  Die  Gartenlaube,  Grenzboten, 
Jugend,  Die  Kunst,  Kunst  und  Kiinstler,  Kunst  fiir  'Alle,  Kiinst- 
wart,  Leipsiger  Illustrierte  Zeitung,  Das  Literarische  Echo,  Der 
Merker,  Die  Neue  Rundschau,  Nord  und  SUd,  Die  Schone  Litera- 
tur,  Velhagen  und  Klasings  Monatshefte,  Westermanns  Monats- 
hefte.  Die  Woche,  Berliner  Lokalanceiger,  Dresdner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten.  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Leipsiger  Neueste 
Nachrichten,  MUnchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  New-Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung,  Tdgliche  Rundschau,  and  Vossische  Zeitung. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  library  not  only  to  collect  the  most  im- 
portant books  in  the  field  of  contemporary  German  literature  and  to 
keep  on  file  a  number  of  German  magazines  and  newspapers,  but 
also  to  bring  together  as  much  fugitive  material  as  possible — for 
example,  valuable  magazine  articles  and  newspaper  clippings  con- 
cerning prominent  men  of  letters  are  being  collected  and  classified, 
so  that  an  American  critic  or  student  who  wishes  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  a  living  German  writer  has  access  to  material  that  is  not 
available  at  any  other  library  or  university.  In  other  words,  the 
library  of  the  Haus  is  a  repository  for  material  of  immediate  inter- 
est, and  it  serves  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work  conducted  by 
students  in  the  field  of  contemporary  German  literature  at  Colum- 
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bia  University.  A  large  number  of  clippings  have  been  collected, 
filed,  and  catalogued,  and  have  proved  of  great  service  to  students 
of  modern  Germany,  not  only  at  Columbia  University  but  elsewhere. 
The  library  catalogue  is  an  analytical  one,  containing  under  any 
given  author  not  only  a  list  of  the  works  by  and  about  him  to  be 
found  in  the  library,  but  also  a  card  for  each  important  reference 
in  any  volume  located  on  our  shelves.  A  card  for  each  of  our  books 
is  also  filed  in  the  card  catalogue  of  the  general  University  library. 
Readers'  cards  for  the  use  of  the  library  are  issued  not  only  to 
students  in  the  graduate  courses  at  Columbia  University,  but  also 
to  all  teachers  of  German  in  the  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  in  and  near  New  York,  as  well  as 
to  all  persons  directly  interested  in  contemporary  German  literature. 

The  Bureau  of  Academic  Information,  where  students  may 
obtain  all  possible  information  regarding  educational  institutions  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  was  organized  when  the  Haus  was 
first  established.  There  have  been  numerous  written  requests  for 
information,  largely  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  to  the 
deans  of  the  professional  and  non-professional  graduate  schools  of 
the  leading  American  universities,  and  to  a  similar  letter  addressed 
to  the  rectors  of  the  German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  universities.  In 
addition  numerous  inquirers  have  presented  themselves  in  person 
at  the  Hans,  and  furthermore  the  director  serves  in  the  capacity  of 
advisor  to  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  the  presence  in  April  of  Professor  Wilhelm  Paszkowski,  director 
of  the  Akademische  Auskunftsstelle  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  to 
refer  directly  to  him  several  Americans  who  contemplated  foreign 
study.  A  number  of  interviews  of  this  nature  were  arranged, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  students  involved. 

The  following  items  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
miscellaneous  inquiries  received:  Information  regarding  the  work 
in  journalism  conducted  at  German  universities ;  lists  of  persons  in 
New  York  and  vicinity  interested  in  German  life  and  letters ;  statis- 
tics about  students  of  medicine  in  Germany,  about  the  number  of 
women  at  German  universities,  about  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  student  body  of  American  universities;  German  academic 
costume;    bibliographical    material    about    contemporary    German 
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authors;  cost  of  living  in  various  German  university  towns,  etc.,  etc. 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  interest  American  university  men  in  the 
activities  of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Hochschul-Pddagogik. 

In  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Academic  Information,  there 
is  also  maintained  a  reference  library,  now  numbering  over  six 
hundred  volumes  dealing  with  higher  education  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  Announcements  and  other  publications  of  the 
German  and  leading  American  universities  and  technical  schools 
are  also  kept  on  file  for  reference. 

A  considerable  number  of  catalogues  and  other  printed  material 
published  by  various  American  institutions  were  secured  for  the  new 
Bureau  of  Academic  Information  established  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  in  191 1.  On  May  31  and  June  i,  1912,  the  director  at- 
tended a  convention  in  Berlin  of  representatives  of  similar  bureaus 
located  at  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  as  well  as  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Amerika  Institut  and  the  Bureau  of  German  Libra- 
ries, at  which  the  various  activities  of  these  bureaus  were  discussed 
and  arrangements  made  for  more  thorough  cooperation  between 
these  different  countries. 

The  Deutsches  Haus,  while  anxious  to  be  of  assistance  to  Ger- 
mans in  search  of  employment,  can  not,  of  course,  serve  as  an 
employment  agency.  Numerous  requests  to  supply  positions  of 
various  kinds  have  been  received,  and  the  Haus  has  been  of  some 
service  in  a  limited  way  in  a  special  field,  that  is,  several  teaching 
(Normal  College,  Wesleyan  Universi4:y,  Yale  University)  and 
tutoring  positions  have  been  secured,  and  opportunities  for  trans- 
lating and  lecturing  have  been  provided.  The  Haus  will  hereafter 
cooperate  along  these  lines  with  the  Appointment  Committee  of  Col- 
umbia University,  and  will  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  various 
institutions  of  learning  by  means  of  circular  letters  of  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  arranged  annually  by  the  Germanistic 
Society  of  America,  arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  professor  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  German 
language  at  Columbia  University  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  such  a  series  deliv- 
ered annually.  Last  season's  lectures  were  delivered  by  Josef 
Schick,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  English  philology  in  the  University  of 
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Munich,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  1911-12,  and  they  attracted 
large  and  appreciative  audiences.  Professor  Schick  spoke  on 
"  Shakspere's  Tragodien."  Beginning  November  13,  1912,  Felix 
Krueger,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology  in  the 
University  of  Halle,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  1912-13,  will  de- 
liver a  series  of  lectures  on  "  Die  Frau  im  Leben  der  Naturvolker." 

Eloquent  testimony  of  the  interest  taken  in  the^  Deutsches Hau^, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  abroad,  is  furnished  by  the  entries 
in  the  visitors'  register.  In  addition  to  Professor  Josef  Schick  of 
the  University  of  Munich,  Professor  Wilhelm  Paszkowski  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  Professor  Felix  Krueger  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze  of  Brow^n  University, 
all  of  v^hom  resided  in  the  Haus  for  a  considerable  period,  it  has 
w^elcomed  a  host  of  distinguished  visitors  from  all  sections  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  from  Australia,  Belgium,  England,  France,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  Haus  has  been  of  considerable 
service  to  German  visitors  in  supplying  them  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  various  institutions,  such  as  universities,  colleges,  observ- 
atories, libraries,  museums,  hospitals,  medical  institutes,  engineering 
societies,  etc.,  throughout  the  country,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  itineraries  of  trips  undertaken  by  German  scholars  and  students 
were  prepared  here.  Numerous  letters  of  introduction  have  also 
been  supplied  to  Americans  going  abroad  for  study  or  research. 

The  Haus  lends  itself  admirably  to  small  social  functions. 
During  the  year  under  consideration  Professor  and  Mrs.  Josef 
Schick  tendered  a  reception  to  their  friends  on  December  19,  191 1, 
and  on  March  19,  1912,  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America  gave 
a  reception  to  Professor  Wilhelm  Paszkowski  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  Mrs.  Paszkowski.  On  May  8,  1912,  Count  Johann  von 
Bernstorff,  Imperial  German  Ambassador,  was  entertained  at  an 
informal  tea  by  the  directors  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America, 
and  on  October  29  the  Germanistic  Society  tendered  a  reception  to 
Professor  Felix  Krueger  and  Mrs.  Krueger. 

During  the  short  period  of  its  existence  the  Haus  has  done 
much  to  emphasize  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  cordial  intellectual 
relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  the  growing 
interest  shown  in  its  activities  both  here  and  abroad  is  an  earnest  of 
its  increasing  usefulness.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr. 


AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM* 

EACH  great  testamentary  gift  to  education  has  the  happy  and 
lasting  fortune  that  while  other  wills  are  probated  once,  such 
a  testament  has  its  yearly  probate  each  autumn  as  those  assemble 
who  profit  by  its  benefits.  We  meet  today  at  the  first  of  these 
annual  probates  of  the  bequest  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  which  stretch 
down  before  us  through  slow  time.  Nothing  in  the  works  of  men 
endures  like  gifts  built  into  the  fabric  of  a  university.  This  insti- 
tution in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  already  outlasted  on  this 
island,  the  flag,  the  allegiance  and  the  government  under  which  as 
King's  College  it  was  founded.  Revolutions  have  again  and  again 
destroyed  the  Government  of  France,  but  never  the  University  of 
Paris.  Sites  of  learning  may  even  outlast  the  civilization  and  faith 
which  gave  them  birth  and  I  have  seen  arches  which  look  down 
today  on  the  silent  tread  of  Mohammedan  Softas,  who  walk  where 
Christian  priests  were  once  trained,  and  they  in  their  turn  had  suc- 
ceeded sophist  and  philosopher.  If  some  discovery  provided  in  the 
air  transportation,  safe,  swift  and  cheap,  the  sea-port  would  lose  its 
present  value  in  commerce  and  the  level  ways  which  have  built  up 
this  metropolis  would  no  longer  be  thronged  with  freight  and  pas- 
senger, but  in  its  buildings  on  this  height  Columbia  would  still  do 
its  work  as  Bologna  has  lost  the  trade  whose  profits  and  traffic 
created  its  university  but  retains  the  institution  itself  as  the  last 
relic  of  a  greater  glory. 

It  is  in  this  perpetual  and  perpetuating  perspective  of  years,  gen- 
erations and  centuries  that  we  view  today  the  action  of  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  in  founding  this  School  to  receive  the  gift  which 
makes  it  the  first  endowed  institution  doing  its  work.  It  was  yes- 
terday but  eleven  months  since  Joseph  Pulitzer  died,  and  the  School 
for  which  he  provided  is  open  with  over  one  hundred  students 
and  twenty-four  officers  of   instruction.     The  School  draws   its 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Earl  Hall, 
September  30,  1912. 
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students  from  twenty-two  states  and  countries.  Students  are  in  its 
courses  from  China,  New  Zealand  and  Turkey.  Of  its  teaching 
force  one-third,  eight,  have  been  newspaper  men  and  four  of  these 
have  spent  most  or  all  of  their  active  lives  in  this  calling.  In  this 
country,  there  were  in  1900  thirty  thousand  journalists  against  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  lawyers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  physicians  of  all  schools.  This  was  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  as  many  journalists  as  there  were  lawyers  and  twenty-three  per 
cent,  as  many  journalists  as  there  were  doctors.  The  School  of 
Journalism  has  twenty-two  per  cent,  as  many  students  as  were  last 
year  in  the  Law  School  of  this  University  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
as  many  as  were  in  its  Medical  School.  It  is  an  open  proof  of  public 
confidence  in  the  character,  need  and  prospects  of  the  new  profes- 
sional training  offered  in  this  new  field  by  Columbia  University  that 
the  attendance  at  the  opening  of  this  School,  compared  with  the 
number  in  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  in  this  institution, 
matches  the  proportion  of  the  number  in  these  two  callings  to  the 
number  in  journalism  in  the  country  at  large. 

But  while  schools  and  colleges  in  a  university  instruct  indi- 
viduals, the  university  teaches  the  nation,  and  the  first  great  aim  of 
a  university  in  establishing  a  new  professional  school  must  be  to 
educate  the  public  in  a  demand  for  the  training  it  offers.  This  has 
already  been  accomplished.  The  joint  fruit  of  the  act  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  accepting  the  endowment  of  a  School  of  Journalism  and 
of  a  journalist  foremost  in  his  day  in  making  the  gift  has  been  a 
sudden  and  radical  change  in  opinion  both  of  the  public  and  the 
newspaper  on  professional  training  for  the  journalist. 

In  America,  great  changes  are  worked  by  wide  discussion.  The 
discussion  of  one  year  settles  the  opinion  of  the  next  and  out  of 
opinion  comes  public  deed  and  public  destiny.  No  year  has  seen  in 
our  newspapers  such  widespread  discussion  of  the  training  and 
teaching  of  newspaper  men  as  the  past  six  months.  The  prescient 
capacity  which  Joseph  Pulitzer  possessed  to  turn  the  stream  of 
daily  discussion  over  the  land,  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned  by 
the  husbandman's  foot,  had  no  more  amazing  fruit  in  his  lifetime 
than  the  fashion  in  which  the  announcement  that  Columbia  Uni- 
versity was  to  establish,  organize  and  open  the  School  whose  endow- 
ment he  provided  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  public  and  pro- 
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fessional  opinion  upon  the  education  of  journalists.  More  articles 
and  more  references  relating  to  training  for  this  calling  have  ap- 
peared in  the  last  half-year  than  for  twenty  years  before.  Under 
this  discussion,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  problem  has  suddenly  altered. 
The  genetic  moment  has  come.  The  public  sees  the  need  of  the 
training.  The  newspaper  admits  it  and  demands  it.  Universities 
over  the  whole  country  are  offering  it.  Solitary  courses  in  the 
training  of  journalists  running  for  the  brief  space  of  a  semester  or 
a  year  and  unnoticed  in  the  very  institutions  which  offered  them, 
have  suddenly  become  known  and  accepted.  Courses  longer  and 
better  established  expand  into  an  ordered  curriculum.  The  public 
of  newspapers  and  of  their  readers  has  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  some  twenty  institutions  are  endeavoring  to  train  journalists 
because  Columbia  University  has  stepped  forward,  with  adequate 
means  for  this  necessary  task.  It  is  a  memorable  fact  in  university 
teaching  that  this  School  opened.  It  is  even  more  memorable  in  the 
development  of  our  national  education  that  its  opening  has  opened 
the  mind  of  the  nation  to  a  new  and  needed  field  of  professional 
training.  What  was  doubted  as  possible  is  accepted  as  practical. 
What  was  challenged  as  chimerical  is  now  in  actual  operation. 
What  was  once  derided  by  the  calling  itself  is  approved  and  de- 
manded by  it. 

The  preparation  for  the  organization  and  opening  of  this  School 
has  changed  the  venue  of  the  issue  from  a  challenge  to  any  training 
to  question  as  to  what  the  training  shall  be.  The  acceptance  by  a 
great  university  of  this  gift  has  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
teaching  of  journalists.  What  was  vague  purpose  and  proffer  of 
training  in  specific  aspects  of  newswriting  has  become  instead  the 
serious  educational  problem  as  to  how,  in  Mr.  Pulitzer's  noble  and 
penetrating  utterance  which  has  become  the  motto  and  forefront  of 
this  School,  "  to  make  better  journalists  who  will  make  better  news- 
papers which  will  better  serve  the  public."  The  day  is  over  for 
discussing  the  need  or  the  character  of  this  education.  Our  subject 
today  is  its  aim  and  method. 

The  broad  lines  are  accepted  by  all.  The  world  is  international. 
A  journalist  can  no  longer  do  his  full  work  within  the  horizon  of 
his  own  tongue.     He  must  have  a  reading  command  of  either 
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French  or  German,  both  preferably,  one  certainly.  The  object  of 
journalism  is  the  service  of  the  state  and  no  man  can  serve  the  state 
unless  he  knows  its  history,  its  structure  and  its  working  in  adminis- 
trative and  party  government.  Recent  history  must  be  known  or 
the  relation  of  nations  will  be  an  enigma  and  foreign  news  will  be 
a  mere  maze.  Economics  must  open  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  labor  and  of  capital.  Literature  must  be  studied. 
There  must  be  a  rapid  view  of  the  sciences.  All  this  must  be  recent. 
European  history  in  the  School  of  Journalism  will  be  chiefly  the 
period  since  1870.  Its  survey  of  European  literature  will  begin 
with  that  year.  The  trust  and  the  union  are  the  chief  care  of  its 
economics.  Pending  issues  fill  its  discussion  of  constitutional  law. 
The  whole  object  of  the  School  must  be  to  concentrate  its  training 
on  the  issues,  the  problems,  the  policies,  the  authors  and  the  agita- 
tion which  will  people  the  next  thirty  years.  Each  new  change 
must  be  met  by  changes  in  its  training.  By  another  year,  the  School 
of  Journalism  expects  to  offer  to  the  women  who  enter  it,  through 
the  wider  resources  of  the  University,  special  opportunities  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  work  demanded  by  the  woman's  page,  and  by  kin- 
dred discussion  steadily  growing  in  importance  and  extent  in  the 
daily  and  in  all  periodical  literature.  An  increasing  demand  arises 
in  the  newspaper  for  sociological  discussion  on  all  the  issues  which 
spring  from  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden,  those  who 
physically  or  socially,  it  matters  not  which,  are  the  lame,  the  halt 
and  the  blind.  The  School  of  Journalism  in  its  first  year  already 
has  those  who  seek  its  training  in  writing  and  in  reporting,  but  turn 
from  the  political  and  economic  courses  to  those  offered  in  the 
University  in  sociology  and  charity. 

Writing  and  reporting  are  the  necessary  care  and  center  of  a 
School  of  Journahsm.  A  man  may  be  as  wise  as  Solomon  but 
unless  he  can  write,  he  can  reach  no  one.  A  man  may  throb  with 
desire  to  serve  the  public  but  unless  he  has  a  trained  instinct  in  the 
facts  the  public  wants  and  knows  how  to  get  them  in  life  or  in 
books,  he  is  useless  as  a  journalist.  Not  for  him  are  the  joys  of 
news  getting  or  the  thrill  of  its  presentation.  Not  for  him  are  the 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  public  facts  are  found  and 
marshaled  when  great  issues  are  in  the  valley  of  decision  and  all 
the  heights  about  are  thronged  with  a  nation  waiting  to  be  per- 
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suaded,  a  vast  jury  to  decide  the  destiny  of  days  as  yet  unsunned 
and  unseen. 

All  turns  on  writing  and  on  writing  as  presentation.  The  vice 
of  writing  is  mere  form.  The  glory  and  strength  of  writing,  which 
makes  it  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  men  able  to  wield  it,  is  a  sure  grip 
on  presentation.  The  man  who  dreams  about  writing  carv^es  mere 
outer  form.  He  never  reaches  anyone.  What  he  says  has  no  rela- 
tion to  his  own  mind  and  his  own  experience.  Unless  a  man  has 
lived  what  he  writes,  what  he  writes  will  not  live  in  the  minds  of 
others.  The  newspaper  man  gets  facts  and  writes  them.  He  never 
writes  on  a  mere  subject  for  the  subject's  sake.  The  actual  for  him 
is  the  only  fit  aim  for  writing.  His  hand  stirs  to  write  because  his 
mind  is  quickened  by  "  news,"  fact  or  event.  Like  a  court,  a  mere 
moot  question  does  not  set  him  in  action.  He  has  learned  that  an 
editorial  is  mere  words  unless  it  has  a  news  peg,  a  nail  driven  in  a 
sure  place  on  which  it  can  hang  in  the  minds  of  men.  On  a  Sunday, 
last  spring,  an  article  on  the  safety  of  life  on  an  ocean  liner  if  it  had 
appeared  in  a  New  York  daily  would  have  been  worthless  and 
unread.  On  the  next  Tuesday  it  was  vital.  The  Titanic  had  sunk 
between. 

Writing  for  the  purpose  of  the  newspaper  and  I  personally  believe 
all  good  writing  turns  on  this.  Get  a  man  to  writing  on  an  artificial 
subject  and  his  writing  becomes  artificial.  Give  him  a  real  fact  and 
his  writing  becomes  real.  On  this  principle  the  writing  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  is  organized.  The  subjects  on  which  men  are 
to  write  are  to  come  from  the  work  they  are  doing.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  School,  each  study  is  to  furnish  the  subject  for  the  writing 
in  *'  Freshman  English."  The  courses  in  science,  in  history  and  on 
government  will  each  in  turn  be  used  to  give  topics,  seen  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  newspaper.  The  entire  object  is  to  make  vivid  pre- 
sentation possible  by  writing  as  a  reporter  what  is  learned  as  a  stu- 
dent. In  the  second  year,  a  weekly  "business  article"  such  as  many 
papers  print  on  Monday  will  at  once  use  and  give  point  to  economic 
study.  The  history  of  Europe  since  1870  will  give  subjects  which 
will  tax  every  newspaper  style.  So  will  English  literature,  if  the 
student  be  asked  to  report  in  his  own  way  what  he  might  have  seen 
at  the  Tabard  Inn  when  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  were  there,  for 
Chaucer  has  made  each  character  real ;  but  if  the  student  tries  to  tell 
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about  the  "place  of  Chaucer  in  literature,"  he  is  "  in  the  air."    It  is 
not  part  of  his  experience. 

Where  for  the  first  two  years,  studies  give  subjects,  for  the  last 
two  years,  the  news  of  a  great  city  gives  them.  When  the  battle- 
ship fleet  comes  here,  each  man  in  the  fourth  year  class  will  study 
a  battleship  in  advance  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Admiral  Oster- 
haus  will  visit  the  battleship  and,  conducted  by  an  officer,  see  what 
he  has  come  prepared  to  understand  and  return  to  write  upon  it  and 
have  a  new  knowledge  for  life  of  the  subject.  Beginning  with 
short  reports  on  lesser  events  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the 
work  will  grow  to  more  important  events  and  longer  stories.  The 
political  editorials  will  be  studied  and  practised  while  the  presi- 
dential campaign  is  in  progress.  New  plays  will  give  training  in 
dramatic  notices,  the  National  Academy  exhibition  in  art  criticism, 
and  new  books,  when  their  flood  comes,  in  book  reviewing.  The 
course  in  political  science  in  the  first  year  has  been  readjusted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  presidential  election.  Election  week  will  be 
used  to  train  in  handling  election  news,  and  week  by  week  the  mani- 
fold of  the  various  services  supplying  news  to  newspapers  will  be 
used  to  supply  training  in  editing  copy,  in  writing  headlines  and  in 
rewriting.* 

From  first  to  last  this  training  in  the  art  of  the  newspaper 

writer,  from  the  first  week  of  active  work  to  the  end  of  the  four 

year  course,  will  be  dealing  with  fact  and  event  learned  in  book  or 

;  assignment  as  the  basis  and  material  of  expression  and  presentation, 

description  and  criticism,  "  news,"  criticism  and  editorial. 

Talcott  Williams 

*  This  plan  has  been  carried  out.  The  students  of  the  school  reported  the 
trial  of  ex-Lieutenant  Becker  for  murder  and  six  of  the  fourth  year  class  heard 
the  jury  give  its  verdict  of  guilty  at  midnight  and  returned  to  the  University  to 
write  their  report.  The  members  of  the  class  were  distributed  in  the  New  York 
newspaper  offices  the  night  of  election. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  JURISTS 

AT  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  last,  there  took 
place  the  opening  session  of  an  international  congress  of  a 
novel  and  interesting  kind.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Pan  American  treaty 
or  convention  of  August  23,  1906,  by  which  the  American  nations 
agreed  to  establish  an  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  com- 
posed of  one  delegate  from  each  country,  to  codify  international 
law,  public  and  private.  By  an  agreement  signed  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January  last,  it  was  provided  that  each  government  might  be 
represented  "by  two  delegates  instead  of  one,  but  with  a  single 
vote."  Eighteen  states — the  United  States,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela — sent  delegates  to  the  congress.  The 
United  States  was  represented  by  John  Bassett  Moore,  as  delegate, 
and  Frederick  Van  Dyne,  assistant  solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  as  technical  delegate.  Necessarily,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  was  devoted  to  organization  and  the  distribution  of 
work.  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  first  Brazilian  delegate,  was  chosen  as 
president.  The  task  of  preparing  a  plan  of  work  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  five,  on  which  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Peru  were  represented,  and  of  which  the  delegate  of  the 
United  States  was  chairman.  By.  the  report  of  this  committee, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  congress,  the  Commission  is  divided  into 
six  committees,  four  on  public  international  law  and  two  on  private 
international  law.  These  committees  have  their  headquarters, 
respectively,  at  Washington,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago  (Chile), 
Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  and  Lima.  To  the  first  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Moore,  the  United  States  delegate,  is  chairman,  are 
assigned  maritime  war,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals;  to  the 
second,  of  which  Dr.  Pessoa,  first  Brazilian  delegate,  is  chairman, 
are  assigned  the  subjects  of  war  on  land,  civil  war,  and  the  claims 
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of  foreigners  growing  out  of  such  wars.  The  third  committee, 
of  which  Senor  Norberto  Quirno  Costa,  of  Argentina,  is  chairman, 
is  charged  with  the  consideration  of  international  law  in  time  of 
peace.  The  fourth  committee  deals  with  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  and  the  organization  of  international  tribu- 
nals. Of  this  committee,  the  chairman  is  Sefior  Miguel  Cruchaga 
Torconal,  of  Chile.  Seiiores  Cecilio  Baez,  of  Paraguay,  and 
Alberto  Elmore,  of  Peru,  are  the  respective  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees on  private  international  law  that  meet  at  Montevideo  and 
Lima.  The  subjects  assigned  to  the  first  of  these  committees  are 
capacity,  the  status  of  aliens,  domestic  relations,  and  succession;  to 
the  second,  matters  of  private  international  law  not  embraced  in 
the  foregoing  enumeration,  including  the  conflict  of  penal  laws. 
Each  of  the  six  committees,  before  proceeding  to  the  formulation 
of  drafts  of  codes  on  the  subjects  with  which  it  is  charged,  is 
directed  to  obtain  from  each  government  a  report  on  the  state  of 
its  laws,  decisions  and  practice  relating  to  such  subjects.  These 
reports  are  to  be  printed  in  English,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
French,  and  are  to  be  exchanged,  so  that  the  committees  as  they 
proceed  with  their  task  may  each  have  in  hand  a  comprehensive 
body  of  authentic  information  as  to  all  the  subjects  before  the 
Commission.  The  next  general  meeting  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  is  to  begin  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June,  1914.  Its 
duration  probably  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  recent 
congress,  which  lasted  a  month.  The  work  of  the  recent  congress, 
being  preliminary  in  character,  could  be  completed  in  less  time  than 
would  be  required  for  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  drafts  of  codes. 

J.  B.  M. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

In  a  discussion  of  education  it  is  easy  enough  to  be  interesting,  or 
exciting,  or  startling,  or  amazing;  for  none  of  these  qualities  is  incon- 
sistent with  being  ignorant,  superficial,  confused,  fragmentary,  preju- 

The  Discovery  diced,  or  even  mad.  Examples  abound.  They 
of  the  Mind  abound  in  such  profusion  and  variety  that  there 
seems  to  be  left  but  one  uncrowded  way  to  being  original — the  way  of 
sanity,  wholeness  and  elevation.  On  this  account  the  address  delivered 
by  Professor  Woodbridge  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  University, 
and  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  regarded  as  an  exception- 
ally original  and  important  deliverance. 

The  doctrine  that  "  the  mind  needs  repeatedly  to  be  discovered," 
because  a  sense  of  its  presence  and  power  is  repeatedly  lost ;  the  doc- 
trine that  history,  whether  of  man  or  of  individual  men  and  women, 
may  be  written  in  terms  of  such  discovery  and  loss ;  the  doctrine  that 
each  new  discovery  of  the  mind  is  betokened  by  the  vision  of  an  infi- 
nitely happier  humanity  to  be  realized  through  endless  subjugation  of 
nature  to  the  service  of  man  ;  the  doctrine  that  any  given  time  or  period 
is  modern  or  not  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  a  time  when  the  mind  is 
discovered ;  the  doctrine  that  "  schools  exist  because  the  mind  has  been 
discovered  "  and  that  their  programs  and  standards  should  be  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  such  discovery ;  the  doctrine  that  a  genuine  uni- 
versity is  the  highest  of  human  institutions,  because  it  is  "  the  organized 
discovery  of  the  mind,"  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  idea  of  a 
university  is  eternal  and  unchanging,  though  its  courses  of  study  and 
its  methods  may  change  in  response  to  a  new  vision  of  opportunity  or  a 
new  sense  of  power :  these  doctrines  and  such  as  these,  notable  for  their 
sanity,  wholeness,  and  elevation,  and  presented,  as  they  are  presented, 
with  due  regard  to  structure  and  form,  constitute  a  stimulating  and 
significant  contribution  to  educational  theory. 


From  the  time  of  early  monastic  institutions  down  to  a  third  of  a 

century  ago  architects  of  hospitals  were  working  largely  in  the  dark, 

for  the  causation  of  disease  and  therefore  the  essential  requirements 

Hospital  foi"  the  treatment  of  patients  were  still   obscure. 

Construction        Then  came  the  germ  theory  to  throw  a  flood  of 

light  upon  the  problem,  and  with  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
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necessity  of  cleanliness,  abundant  sunlight  and  pure  air  the  utilitarian 
requirements  of  hospitals  have  come  to  be  fairly  well  recognized.  The 
architectural  plan  that  in  recent  years  has  met  with  most  favor  is  the 
so-called  pavilion  plan,  which  provides  comparatively  small  buildings 
of  one,  two,  or  exceptionally,  three,  stories  connected  by  covered  cor- 
ridors. The  great  cost  of  land  makes  such  a  plan  impracticable  in  a 
city  like  New  York.  To  obviate  the  difficulty,  Dean  Lambert  has  with 
great  acumen  combined  the  principles  that  have  now  become  recog- 
nized as  essentials  of  the  ward  unit  and  the  principles  of  construction  of 
large  modern  buildings  into  a  new  plan  for  a  hospital  intended  to 
occupy  a  single  New  York  city  block.  In  this  the  typical  ward  is 
relatively  small,  with  its  long  axis  extending  north  and  south,  abundant 
windows  on  its  east  and  west,  a  balcony  across  its  southern  end,  and 
all  its  requirements  for  service,  for  communication  with  other  parts  of 
the  hospital  and  for  teaching,  at  its  northern  end.  Such  units,  multi- 
plied, constitute  the  hospital ;  but  instead  of  being  placed  side  by  side, 
each  ward  occupying  its  own  plot  of  ground,  as  in  the  pavilion  plan, 
they  are  piled  one  above  another  to  the  height  of  ten  stories.  In  the 
New  York  block,  short  from  north  to  south  and  long  from  east  to 
west,  several  such  narrow,  ten-storied  barracks  separated  by  courts  are 
to  be  placed  side  by  side,  joined  together  at  their  northern  ends  by  a 
long  and  narrow  building  extending  east  and  west,  but  themselves 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  prevailing  winds  to  the  east,  south  and 
west.  With  the  lower  three  stories  of  such  a  building  devoted  largely 
to  administration,  and  the  upper  seven  stories  to  the  immediate  care  of 
the  sick,  the  patients  would  receive  the  most  abundant  advantages  of 
light  and  air  that  a  New  York  block  is  capable  of  supplying.  This  plan 
is  subject  to  some  modification  and  considerable  elaboration  in  detail 
in  adapting  it  to  the  various  needs  of  a  large  hospital  and  one  which  is 
intended  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  the  hospital  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine. But  its  fundamental  simplicity  and  obvious  adaption  to  hygienic 
and  geographical  requirements  argue  strongly  in  its  favor.  In  design- 
ing the  university  hospital  of  the  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
to  Dean  Lambert's  plan  very  serious  consideration. 

It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  hospital  thus 
planned,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  not  the  equivalent  of  a  complete  building 
for  a  school  of  medicine:  for  besides  the  omission  of  various  medical 
specialties,  such  as  obstetrics,  orthopedic  surgery  and  psychiatry,  there 
is  no  provision  for  anatomy,  physiology,  physiological  chemistry  and 
pharmacology,  the  fundamental  sciences  on  which  rest  the  whole 
medical  structure,  and  which  require  large  space  and  varied  equip- 
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ments.  In  the  contemplation  of  Columbia's  future  medical  needs, 
therefore,  the  University  hospital  cannot  be  considered  as  a  thing  by 
itself. 


Professor  Janeway's  address  at  the  opening  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  September  was  pitched  upon  a  high  ethical  and 
scientific  plane.     "The  ultimate  aim  of  practical  medicine,"  he  says, 
Professor  Janeway's  "  ^^  the  health  of  each  and  every  individual  of  the 
Address  community.     To  safeguard  this  health  is  our  first 

duty ;  our  second  duty  to  restore  it  when  it  has  become  endangered.  .  .  . 
The  medical  facts  that  have  been  elicited  and  elucidated  in  laboratories 
during  the  past  fifty  years  have  done  more  to  revolutionize  medical 
practice  than  the  bedside  observations  of  the  past  two  thousand  years. 
.  .  .  Only  the  physician  fully  versed  in  the  best  pathological  and 
physiological  theory  of  his  day  can  form  a  conception  of  the  disease 
which  approaches  reality  as  nearly  as  the  state  of  existing  knowledge 
permits."  These  declarations — which  come  from  a  busy  practitioner — 
express  concisely  and  unequivocally  the  spirit  of  the  best  of  modern 
medicine.  Medicine  has  a  higher  function  than  the  cure  of  the  sick 
or  the  alleviation  of  suffering.  The  way  in  which  health  is  to  be  main- 
tained, in  which  disease  is  to  be  prevented,  is  not  to  be  learned  at  the 
bedside.  Nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  sick  any  longer  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  observation  of  symptoms,  the  external  manifestations  of  disease. 
A  knowledge  of  what  modern  science  has  to  offer  of  normal  bodily 
function  and  of  deranged  bodily  function  is  the  necessary  equipment 
of  the  modern  medical  man  of  science.  Physiology  and  pathology  go 
hand  in  hand  and  their  advance  is  directed  chiefly  by  the  laboratories, 
those  institutions  in  which  the  conditions  of  health  and  disease  can  be 
controlled  and  experimentally  altered  at  will.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  medical  student  of  these  seemingly  obvious  truths,  and  even 
many  medical  practitioners  do  not  appreciate  their  importance.  But 
they  are  continually  being  forced  upon  the  enlightened  physician  by  his 
experiences  in  the  sick  room.  To  the  laboratory  he  must  turn  for  the 
solution  of  his  problems.  A  school  of  medicine  cannot  therefore  be  a 
leader  in  modern  medical  theory  and  practice  unless  it  possesses  labora- 
tories well  equipped  for  the  study  of  the  living  body  in  all  its  varied 
normal  and  abnormal  activities. 


The  appointment  of  Professor  Francis  Carter  Wood  to  the  director- 
ship of  the  George  Crocker  Special  Research  Fund  is  the  most  impor- 
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tant  step  in  the  organization  of  this  large  undertaking  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  cancer  that  has  been  made  by  the  University 
The  Crocker  Fund  .^  .   ^  .  r  ..t.     r-      1        -c      j 

since  it  came  into  possession  01  the  Lrocker  i^und. 

During  the  four  years  since  Mr.  Crocker  made  his  first  gift,  diflferent 
features  of  the  cancer  problem  have  been  investigated  in  various  of  the 
university  laboratories,  and  one  substantial  quarto  volume  has  been  pub- 
lished containing,  with  many  illustrations,  studies  of  certain  patholog- 
ical aspects  of  the  general  subject.  Other  volumes  of  researches  in 
cancer  and  allied  subjects  are  already  planned.  Dr.  Wood  is  well  fitted, 
by  his  administrative  capacities,  the  breadth  of  his  medical  culture  and 
medical  sympathies  and  his  special  training  as  a  scientific  pathologist, 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  this  latest  of  the  University's  medical  posts. 
Under  him  there  will  be  a  thorough  organization  of  the  enterprise; 
investigation  will  be  amplified ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  will  be  main- 
tained with  the  investigations  being  pursued  in  other  cancer  institutions 
throughout  the  world ;  and  cooperation  in  research,  if  desirable,  will  be 
rendered  possible.  In  recent  years  the  problem  of  cancer  has  been 
brought  definitely  within  the  sphere  of  experimentation  and  has  become 
preeminently  a  problem  of  the  laboratory.  Columbia  now  bids  fair 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  many  centers  in  which  this 
problem  is  being  attacked. 


The  recent  change  of  corporate  name  by  which,  through  the  action 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  petition  of  the  Trustees,  "  Columbia 

College "  became  "  Columbia  University "   is  in  one  respect  only  a 

Change  of  formal  recognition  of  an  accomplished  and  accepted 

Corporate  Title  fact,  but  as  marking  the  attainment  of  a  long  cher- 
ished purpose,  it  is  an  event  of  historic  importance.  As  President 
Barnard  said  in  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  October  4,  1864,  "  The 
Board  of  Trustees  have  long  entertained  a  purpose  to  extend  the  field 
of  instruction  occupied  by  the  institution,  so  that  it  may  embrace  at 
once  larger  and  higher  ground,"  and  few  if  any  have  contributed  more 
to  its  enlargement  and  uplifting  than  the  speaker.  To  the  hope  and 
expectation  which  Barnard  expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  that  the 
College  might  develop  into  "  the  full  ideal  of  a  University,"  coupled 
with  his  assiduous  labors  to  that  end  and  the  inspiration  which  he  im- 
parted to  others,  is  largely  to  be  attributed  the  advance  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  made  toward  becoming  that  ideal. 

While  the  change  of  title  might  with  entire  propriety  have  been 
made   twenty  years   earlier   when   the   University   organization   was 
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effected  and  the  University  Council  established,  it  is  even  more  appro- 
priate at  the  present  time  when  the  standing  of  the  University  as  such 
has  become  universally  recognized,  and  when  the  College  as  such  has 
been  established  more  firmly  than  ever  before  as  the  guardian  of  that 
"course  of  collegiate  training"  which  Barnard  so  warmly  advocated 
in  his  inaugural  address. 


Universities,  as  President  Butler  has  reminded  us,  are  longer-lived 
than  states ;  and  the  man  who  aids  in  shaping  the  organization  and  the 
policy  of  a  university  has  a  chance  of  being  longer  if  less  widely  remem- 
The  Retirement  of  bered  than  the  man  who  helps  to  mould  a  common- 
Dean  Burgess  wealth.  To  few  persons  has  it  been  given  to  leave 
deeper  traces  of  personal  influence  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  great 
university  than  Dean  Burgess  leaves  at  Columbia.  A  service  of  thirty- 
six  years  in  a  period  of  transition  and  of  rapid  development  gave  him 
exceptional  opportunities ;  but  the  extent  to  which  he  was  able  to  guide 
that  development,  the  degree  in  which  he  succeeded  in  animating  the 
old  college  and  its  associated  schools  with  the  university  spirit,  and  in 
finding  for  that  spirit  a  suitable  organic  form,  proved  his  possession  of 
exceptional  foresight,  constructive  genius  and  powers  of  leadership. 
The  more  tangible  or  visible  things  that  he  did  or  helped  to  do  need 
not  here  be  rehearsed.  They  are  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  more  important  of  them — those  which  alone  could 
here  be  emphasized — have  been  noted  in  the  resolutions  recently  passed 
by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  trustees.  Of  deeper  and  more  abiding 
significance,  however,  is  the  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  intan- 
gible and  invisible  spirit  of  the  University.  The  really  essential  tra- 
ditions of  a  true  university  are  liberty  of  thought  and  of  speech,  equal- 
ity of  all  conscientious  and  capable  inquirers  and  fraternity  of  all 
members  of  the  republic  of  letters  and  sciences.  These  high  ideals 
Dean  Burgess  has  done  much  to  preserve  and  to  foster.  He  has  stood 
always  for  freedom  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  of  students. 
Although  no  man  forms  more  definite  conclusions  or  holds  them  with 
greater  tenacity,  he  has  always  shown  a  broad  tolerance  of  divergent 
views  and  opinions.  As  senior  professor  and  dean  of  the  faculty  that 
he  founded,  as  dean  of  all  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties,  and 
as  the  first  of  Columbia's  exchange  professors  at  Berlin,  he  has  done 
much  to  promote  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  among  all  who  are  laboring 
side  by  side  in  the  eternal  search  for  truth. 
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Last  fall  the  British  novelist,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  this  country  to  survey  our  civilization  from  a  car-window.  He 
has  embodied  the  result  of  his  hasty  observations  in  a  volume  entitled 

Arnold  Bennett  "  Your  United  States,"  just  published  by  Harper 
on  Columbia  and  Brothers.  He  seems  to  have  spent  part  of  an 
afternoon  at  Columbia  and  to  have  carried  away  very  pleasant  impres- 
sions. His  first  impression  was  that  "  all  this  is  terribly  new  "  and  that 
Columbia  was  an  exemplification  of  the  eternal  youth  which  friendly 
foreigners  always  find  in  America.  And  it  is  perhaps  an  evidence  of 
this  juvenility  that  we  are  still  interested  in  the  casual  impressions  of 
these  friendly  foreigners.  Mr.  Bennett  is  emphatically  friendly  and 
no  less  emphatically  frank.  He  found  some  of  our  buildings  ugly, — 
so  it  is  lucky  that  he  came  over  a  score  of  years  too  late  to  behold  the 
venerable  maison  de  punk.  On  the  other  hand,  he  declared  that  the 
library  is  "  a  building  in  which  no  university  and  no  age  could  feel 
anything  but  pride."  He  found  Columbia  "  full  of  piquancies,"  and 
among  these  piquancies  were  "  the  visibility  of  the  president "  and  "  the 
life-sized  locomotive."  The  one  really  significant  observation  in  his 
record  of  his  fleeting  visit  is  this  statement,  that  "  far  more  important 
than  stone  and  marble  was  the  passionate  affection  for  Columbia  which 
I  observed  in  certain  of  her  sons  who  had  nevertheless  known  other 
universities, — a  passionate  affection  also  perhaps  brought  into  being 
since  1893  (  !)  but  not  to  be  surpassed  in  honest  fervency  and  loyalty 
by  influences  more  venerable." 


It  will  be  greatly  in  the  interest  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the 
University  as  a  whole,  if  the  suggestion  made  by  President  Butler  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  Col- 
State  Scholarships    lege  on  October  28,  and  contained  also  in  his  Annual 

for  the  College       Report,  can  be  acted  on  without  delay. 

It  is  a  well  known  characteristic  of  American  colleges  that  they 
tend  to  draw  their  students  from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  colleges  the  percentage  of  students  so  drawn  rises 
as  high  as  ninety-five.  It  is  not  quite  possible  to  tell  with  accuracy 
what  the  percentage  of  students  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  is 
in  Columbia  College,  for  not  a  few  students  who  come  to  Columbia 
each  year  register  themselves  as  residents  of  New  York,  although 
perhaps  they  have  never  been  in  the  city  until  a  few  days  before 
registration. 

In  the  case  of  Columbia  College,  pressed  upon  as  it  is  by  the  mixed 
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population  of  a  great  city,  it  is  doubly  important  to  adopt  such  policies 
as  will  keep  its  constituency  truly  national  and  representative,  and 
secure  each  year  a  competent  body  of  students  of  the  older  American 
stocks  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  plain  that  if  such 
students  are  to  reap  to  the  full  the  advantages  that  Columbia  College 
offers,  and  if  in  turn  the  College  is  to  gain  what  they  have  to  give, 
these  students  should  live  in  the  residence  halls.  The  President  has, 
therefore,  proposed  the  establishment  of  competitive  scholarships,  one 
for  each  state,  having  an  annual  value  of  approximately  three  hundred 
dollars,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  tuition  in  the  Col- 
lege as  well  as  the  average  rate  charged  for  room-rent  in  Hartley  Hall. 

The  President  further  proposes  that  in  awarding  these  scholarships, 
preference  should  be  given  to  sons  of  alumni  of  Columbia  University, 
and  other  things  being  equal,  the  sons  of  alumni  of  Columbia  College. 
The  purpose  of  this  latter  suggestion  is  obvious  and  commendable.  It 
has  in  view  the  maintenance  and  upbuilding  of  a  Columbia  tradition 
continued  in  the  same  families  from  generation  to  generation,  which 
tradition  is  of  as  great  value  to  the  body  politic  as  to  the  College  about 
which  it  centers. 

We  need  not  wait  until  the  large  sum  of  money  that  would  be 
needed  to  endow  these  scholarships  permanently  can  be  secured.  Indi- 
viduals and  the  organized  alumni  everywhere  should  exert  themselves 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  at  once  of  such  scholarships  in  and  for 
their  several  states.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  provide  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  start  the  plan  in  any  state,  and  when 
all  four  scholarships  from  a  given  state  were  filled,  the  annual  cost 
would  be  but  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  return  in  influence  and  in 
service  would  be  incalculable. 

The  Quarterly  is  only  too  happy  to  support  this  valuable  and 
entirely  practicable  plan,  and  to  urge  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  act 
promptly  and  favorably  upon  it. 


The  student  of  recent  registration  figures  at  Columbia  may  well 
wonder  whether  the  oft  prophesied  migration  of  American  college  and 
university  students  has  begun  in  good  earnest.  In  Germany  migration 
.  .  is  such  a  common  feature  that  a  university  gradu- 
ate is  known  and  classified  primarily  as  the  student 
of  such  and  such  men,  rather  than  as  holding  the  degree  of  any  par- 
ticular university.  With  us,  although  there  has  always  been  a  sharp 
break  between  the  college  and  the  professional  or  graduate  school,  the 
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candidate  for  any  particular  degree  who  does  not  fulfil  the  requirement 
for  it  at  a  single  institution  has  been  until  recently  the  rather  marked 
exception.  That  these  conditions  are  changing,  in  so  far  as  the  cases 
where  Columbia  as  a  terminus  ad  quern  are  concerned,  at  any  rate,  may 
be  seen  if  we  examine  the  percentage  of  new  matriculants  this  fall  who 
entered  with  advanced  standing : 

Advanced  Percentage  of  new 

standing  matriculants 

Law  39  18.7 

Medicine    17  14.7 

Engineering   84  38.8 

Architecture    13  41,1 

Barnard     62  33.1 

College  88  36.1 

The  exact  figures  for  the  graduate  schools  are  not  available,  but 
here  the  tendency  is  evidently  the  same. 

The  figures  for  the  College  are  particularly  interesting.  The  students 
entering  with  advanced  standing  come  from  48  different  institutions. 
They  divide  themselves  into  three  rather  sharply  marked  classes.  There 
are  students  from  smaller  institutions  who  want  to  go  farther  in  some 
particular  field  than  is  possible  in  the  college  of  their  first  choice. 
Some  of  these  have  evidently  been  affected  by  the  recently  established 
honors  courses  in  the  College.  Secondly,  there  are  students  who  seek 
a  new  environment,  agreeing  with  Professor  Slosson  that  after  a  year 
or  so  in  any  one  place  one  reaches  the  area  of  diminishing  returns. 
With  these  men  the  metropolitan  situation  makes  a  strong  appeal.  It 
is  evident  that  the  almost  superstitious  adoration  of  the  original  alma 
mater  is  less  marked  west  of  the  Alleghanies  than  east  of  them,  and 
most  of  this  second  class  come  from  state  universities  or  western  col- 
leges. Finally,  there  are  the  men — and  most  of  the  transfers  from  east- 
ern colleges  are  of  this  class — who  look  forward  to  professional  study 
and  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  professional  option  at  Colum- 
bia. The  class  that  leaves  the  original  college  for  the  good  of  that  insti- 
tution is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  fact,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  candidates  for  advanced  standing  fail  of  admission.  That  the 
students  who  are  admittted  form  a  vigorous  and  desirable  element, 
quickly  absorbed  into  the  college  life,  is  certain.  The  editor-in-chief 
of  Spectator  this  year  came  to  us  from  Dartmouth,  and  two  of  the 
four  senior  class  officers  entered  Columbia  College  as  sophomores. 
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In  the  appointment  of  Dr.  William  H.  McCastline  as  University 
Health  and  Sanitary  Officer  another  important  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  student  community.  It  is  an  appli- 
The  Students'  cation  to  home  conditions  of  the  principle  now  put 
Health  in  the  foreground  of  medical  practice,  that  the  true 

function  of  the  physician  is  to  render  the  physician  unnecessary.  In 
years  past  the  health  of  students  has  often  been  seriously  impaired 
because  through  lack  of  foresight  or  of  means  a  physician  has  not  been 
consulted  at  the  proper  time.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the 
services  of  a  competent  physician  are  constantly  available  and  without 
fee.  Moreover,  the  personal  interest  of  Dr.  McCastline  in  the  students 
will  cause  them  to  seek  him  for  friendly  counsel. 

With  such  provision  for  protecting  the  health  of  the  students  by 
prevention  as  well  as  by  cure,  the  gain  will  be  more  than  physical. 
The  cause  of  poor  scholarship  often  lies  in  poor  health.  Where  this 
may  be  the  case,  the  dean  or  the  faculty  adviser  may  suggest  to  a  stu- 
dent that  he  consult  the  health  officer  of  the  University  to  determine 
^whether  some  physical  strain  or  weakened  condition  is  not  responsible 
for  low  marks.  Further,  "  many  a  man  carries  on  his  morals  what  he 
ought  to  carry  on  his  muscle " ;  and  accurate  and  specific  knowledge 
as  to  the  proper  care  of  the  body  will  go  a  long  way  in  maintaining  a 
Iiigh  morale. 

In  addition  to  his  own  services,  Dr.  McCastline  plans  to  organize  a 
consulting  board  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  New  York  City  who 
will  assist  him  in  cases  requiring  the  care  of  a  specialist.  A  trained 
nurse  has  been  secured  for  Barnard  students,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  hospital  treatment  whenever  necessary.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  excellent  work  of  this  same  nature  already  carried  on 
at  Teachers  College  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  professor  of  physical 
education,  the  University  may  feel  well  assured  that  the  health  of  its 
students  is  properly  safeguarded. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  159th  academic  year  were  held  in  the 
gymnasium  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  25,  1912.  In  welcom- 
ing the  students  President  Butler  said : 

When  we  assemble  the  University  on  each  recurring  Commence- 
ment Day,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  look  back  at  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  year  that  has  passed.  When  we  assemble  the  University 
_      .      _,       .         on  the  opening  day  of  a  new  academic  year,  it  is 

pening  cis  equally  natural  to  look  forward  with  hope  and 
anticipation  to  the  new  paths  that  are  opening  out  before  us.  To  such 
a  new  year,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  in  the  history  of  Columbia, 
I  ofifer  a  cordial  and  a  heartfelt  welcome  both  to  the  scholars  who  teach 
and  to  the  scholars  who  learn,  to  those  who  have  returned  to  a  place 
that  is  already  familiar  and  beloved  and  to  those  who  join  us  for  the 
first  time. 

We  shall  at  once  start  each  upon  his  separate  way,  but  we  shall  be 
animated  throughout  the  year  by  a  common  purpose  and  by  a  common 
love  and  loyalty  to  the  University  which  includes  us  all  and  which  alone 
makes  possible  the  rich  and  helpful  opportunities  that  are  offered  to  us. 

Let  us  each  resolve,  during  the  academic  year  now  opening,  to 
strengthen  and  make  firmer  our  hold  upon  something  that  really  lasts, 
something  that  is  worth  while,  something  that  is  raised  above  the  tem- 
porary turmoils  and  the  vulgar  self-seeking  of  the  day.  Let  us  close 
our  ears,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  roar  of  malice,  untruthfulness  and 
slander  that  fills  the  air  of  this  year  of  grace. 

There  is  one  word  of  counsel  that  I  offer  to  each  member  of  this 
University,  whatever  his  field  of  study  and  whatever  his  chief  intel- 
lectual occupation.  Resolve  to  pass  the  year  in  company  with  some 
one  high  and  noble  character  that  has  left  a  mark  on  the  world  and  set 
a  standard  which  is  at  once  an  invitation  and  an  inspiration.  Doubtless 
many  such  suggest  themselves ;  but,  to  be  concrete  and  specific,  I  will 
name  some  that  occur  to  me  as  of  particular  significance  and  interest 
just  now. 

Let  the  year  be  made  noteworthy,  for  example,  by  passing  it  in 
company  with  the  poetry  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  a  poet  who  will  one  day 
be  even  more  highly  appreciated  than  at  present,  not  only  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  song  but  for  the  scope  and  profundity  of  his  thought.  Do 
not  read  at  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  do  not  read  about  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson,  but  read  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  itself.  Commit  to  memory 
some  of  those  passages  which  are  at  once  a  comfort  and  a  delight  to 
all  intelligent  persons. 

Or,  if  in  another  mood,  pass  the  year  in  close  and  familiar  company 
with  the  Essays  of  Emerson.    Learn  from  him  the  difference  between 
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gold  and  dross.  Learn  from  him  the  secret  of  the  perpetual  move- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  the  secret  of  the  making  of  standards.  Let  him 
teach  you  how  to  think  about  things  that  matter.  Go  with  him  along 
the  bypaths  of  reflection  until  you  become  familiar  and  in  love  with 
some  of  the  most  charming  nooks  and  crannies  into  which  real  thought 
penetrates. 

Or,  again,  if  thirsting  for  the  companionship  of  a  life  of  action  and 
of  service,  driven  by  the  motive  power  of  high  purpose  and  a  moral 
ideal,  spend  the  year  with  that  masterpiece  of  biography,  Lord  Morley's 
Life  of  Gladstone.  In  those  volumes  you  may  watch  the  growth  of  a 
powerful  mind  and  a  strong  character  through  contact  with  great  prob- 
lems and  large  ideals.  You  may  witness  a  course  of  education  in  public 
affairs  through  association  with  genuine  problems,  with  real  public  inter- 
ests, and  with  the  highest  conceptions  of  a  nation's  service. 

A  fourth  suggestion  occurs  to  me.  The  nineteenth  century  left  no 
nobler  or  more  inspiring  life  than  that  of  Pasteur.  Perhaps  you  may 
prefer  to  pass  the  year  in  company  with  that  life  as  told  by  Vallery- 
Radot.  The  history  of  scientific  inquiry  contains  nothing  more  full  of 
suggestion  and  more  abundant  in  conquest  than  the  story  of  the  life 
of  this  greatest  of  modern  Frenchmen.  From  that  story  you  may  learn 
the  real  meaning  of  the  words  "  scientific  method."  From  that  story 
you  may  learn  the  real  meaning  of  the  conception  of  science  in  the 
service  of  the  public  weal. 

Whether  you  choose  as  your  companion  of  this  year  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson,  or  the  Essays  of  Emerson,  or  the  Life  of  Gladstone,  or  the 
Life  of  Pasteur,  you  will  have  an  association  never  to  be  forgotten. 
From  this  companionship  you  will  gain  a  center  point  about  which  to 
organize  your  own  personal  academic  studies.  From  it  you  will  get  a 
keystone  for  the  arch  that  you  are  hoping  to  build.  From  it  you  will 
get  a  sense  of  achievement  and  of  worth  that  will  contribute  powerfully 
to  your  intellectual  and  moral  growth  as  a  human  being. 

The  annual  academic  address  was  delivered  by  Frederick  J.  E. 
Woodbridge,  Johnsonian  professor  of  philosophy  and  dean  of  the 
faculties  of  political  science,  philosophy,  pure  science  and  fine  arts, 
upon  "  The  discovery  of  the  mind."  The  address  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  The  benediction  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

At  the  opening  exercises  held  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Professor  Theodore  C.  Jane- 
way  delivered  an  address  on  "The  importance  of  the  pathological 
theory  of  practical  medicine."  This  address  also  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

The  School  of  Journalism  was  formally  opened  on  September  30 
with  exercises  in  Earl  Hall.  After  Bishop  Greer  had  led  in  prayer, 
President  Butler  spoke  briefly  of  the  circumstances  of  the  School's 
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founding  and  welcomed  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  as  director.  The  Presi- 
dent referred  to  the  encouraging  change  from  incredulity  to  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  observers  and  outlined  the  mission  of  the  School  in 
developing  the  highest  standards  of  journalism.  The  address  of  Dr. 
Williams  will  be  found  among  the  leading  articles  of  this  issue. 


The  Columbia  University  Press,  since  the  record  of  its  new  publica- 
tions contained  in  the  June  Quarterly,  has  issued  under  its  imprint  no 
less  than  eleven  new  volumes.  Eight  of  these  belong  to  the  various 
departmental  series  of  the  University;  one  is  the 

Press  Activities  ^^^^  volume  to  appear  of  the  important  Studies  in 
Cancer  and  Allied  Subjects  conducted  under  the  George  Crocker  special 
research  fund ;  another  Professor  Franz  Boas's  "  Changes  in  bodily 
form  of  descendants  of  immigrants  ",  originally  issued  as  a  report  of 
the  United  States  Immigration  Commission ;  and  the  third  "  An  official 
guide  to  Columbia  University  ". 

In  the  Studies  in  English  and  Comparative  Literature  three  volumes 
have  appeared  in  the  new  form  adopted  by  the  department :  "  Byron  as 
a  satirist  in  verse  ",  by  Claude  M.  Fuess ;  "  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calen- 
der in  relation  to  contemporary  affairs  ",  by  James  J.  Higginson ;  and 
"The  commedia  dell'  arte.  A  study  in  Italian  popular  comedy",  by 
Winifred  Smith.  The  last  named  volume  contains  a  number  of 
illustrations. 

In  the  Germanic  Studies  there  are  two  new  volumes :  "  The  Gongu- 
Hrolfssaga.  A  study  in  Old  Norse  philology",  by  Jacob  W.  Hart- 
mann ;  and  "  The  history  of  the  chorus  in  the  German  drama  ",  by  Elsie 
W.  Helmrich. 

In  the  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  a  new  volume  is  "Religious 
cults  associated  with  the  Amazons  ",  by  Florence  M.  Bennett.  In  the 
Indo-Iranian  Series  an  important  issue  is  "The  Dasarupa,  a  treatise 
on  Hindu  dramaturgy  by  Dhanarnjaya.  Now  first  translated  from  the 
Sanskrit,  with  the  text  and  an  introduction  and  notes  ",  by  George  C. 
O.  Haas.  In  the  Oriental  Studies  a  new  volume  is  "  The  eight  chapters 
of  Maimonides  on  ethics  (Shemonah  perakim),  a  psychological  and 
ethical  treatise.  Edited,  annotated  and  translated,  with  an  introduc- 
tion ",  by  Joseph  I.  Gorfinkle. 

Professor  Franz  Boas's  notable  "  Changes  in  bodily  form  of  descend- 
ants of  immigrants  ",  under  a  liberal  arrangement  with  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  where  it  had  been  issued,  as  has  been  stated,  as  a  report 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission,  was  furnished  with  a 
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new  title  page  containing  the  imprint  of  the  Press  and  bound  in  con- 
formity with  other  Press  publications.  It  is  intended  by  issuing  the 
book  in  this  way  through  the  publishing  medium  of  the  University  to 
give  it,  as  it  deserves,  a  wider  currency  than  it  would  secure  as  a  public 
document  alone. 

The  Studies  in  Cancer  and  Allied  Subjects,  of  which  the  first  issue, 
"  Pathology ",  has  just  appeared,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
ambitious  publishing  propositions  yet  undertaken  by  the  Press.  The 
series  of  Studies  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes :  Volume  I.  to  contain 
"  The  study  of  experimental  cancer.  A  review  ",  by  Wm.  H.  Wog- 
lom,  M.D. ;  II.  "  Pathology  " ;  III.  "  Studies  from  the  departments  of 
biology,  surgery,  biological  chemistry  and  clinical  pathology  " ;  and  IV. 
"  Contributions  to  the  anatomy  and  development  of  the  salivary  glands 
in  the  mammalia  ".  The  format  of  this  series  is  a  quarto  with  wide 
margins.  The  volume  on  "  Pathology "  contains  267  pages,  together 
with  32  pages  of  plates  and  two  charts.  Its  contents  are  twenty-seven 
separate  papers  by  various  investigators,  the  whole  furnished  with  an 
introduction  and  a  complete  index.  The  remaining  volumes  of  the 
Series  are  already  in  type  and  will  be  issued  at  an  early  date. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  publications  of  the  Press 
for  its  general  bearing  is  the  little  "  Official  guide  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity".  The  book  contains  130  pages  of  letter-press,  numerous  illus- 
trations of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  maps  showing  the  location 
of  the  University  and  the  position  of  its  various  buildings.  Its  contents 
in  detail  are  a  short  introduction  by  President  Butler ;  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  University,  with  present  statistics  of  the  teaching  staff 
and  of  student  attendance;  a  complete  description  of  the  buildings  of 
the  University  and  what  they  contain,  including  Barnard  College, 
Teachers  College,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy ;  an  account  of  Camp  Columbia  at  Morris,  Conn. ; 
and  lists  and  a  directory  of  student  and  alumni  organizations,  the  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  University,  and  of  fraternities.  The  book  was 
prepared  by  an  editorial  committee  of  which  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  was  chairman.  "  It  is  their  wish ",  to  quote  President 
Butler  in  his  introduction,  "  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  new-comer 
and  of  the  passer-by  some  account  of  the  buildings,  collections, 
memorials  and  art  treasures  of  Columbia  in  order  that  these  may  be 
intelligently  visited  and  usefully  studied."  The  volume  in  this  way 
should  not  only  give  a  new  and  added  interest  to  a  visit  to  Columbia 
by  the  stranger  who  comes  within  our  gates,  but  it  should  also  be  of 
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especial  value  to  the  students  of  the  University  who  very  often  need 
precisely  the  general  orientation  that  the  Guide  abundantly  provides. 

The  following  volumes  are  in  the  press  at  the  present  time  and  are 
intended  for  immediate  issuance.  Professor  Carl  Runge's  "  Graphical 
methods"  contains  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  by  the 
author  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  in  1 909-1 910.  The  book  is  to 
appear  simultaneously  in  quarto  format  as  a  number  of  the  series  issued 
under  the  Ernest  Kempton  Adams  research  fund  and  in  octavo  as  a 
volume  of  Columbia  University  Lectures  to  correspond  to  the  other 
lectures  previously  published  by  the  Press.  Another  volume  of  Colum- 
bia University  Lectures  is  Sir  Gilbert  Murray's  "  Four  stages  of  Greek 
religion  "  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  at  Columbia  by  the  author  in 
the  spring  of  the  current  year.  "  Vasavadatta.  A  Sanskrit  romance  " 
is  a  new  volume  in  the  Indo-Iranian  Series  by  Louis  N.  Gray.  "  Tiglath 
Pileser  IIL",  by  Abraham  S.  Anspacher,  is  an  additional  volume  in  the 
Contributions  to  Oriental  History  and  Philology. 


Quite  contrary  to  custom,  the  campus  did  not  take  on  its  usual 
deserted  appearance  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  1912.  The 
University  was  having  as  its  guests  the  foreign  delegates  to  several 
international  meetings.  Many  of  the  European 
geographers,  who  were  in  this  country  as  the  guests 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  were  given  accommodations  in 
the  residence  halls  during  their  stay  in  New  York  before  starting  on 
their  long  trip  of  inspection  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  United  States. 
Somewhat  later  in  August  and  in  early  September  practically  all 
the  resources  of  the  University  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry.  Several  thousand 
chemists,  representing  many  foreign  countries,  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  Congress.  Many  of  the  foreign  visitors  were  at  the  University 
from  August  21  to  September  12,  inclusive,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
living  in  Hartley  Hall  and  fifty- four  in  Brooks.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Congress  extensive  preparations  were  necessary.  The  gym- 
nasium was  equipped  for  registration  with  booths,  office  counters  and 
the  like,  to  provide  for  the  information  bureau,  where  French,  German, 
and  Italian  attendants  were  on  duty,  two  railroad  offices,  a  news-stand, 
a  parcel-room,  a  telegraph  office  and  a  lost  and  found  room.  An  inde- 
pendent telephone  exchange  was  installed  with  eight  different  lines, 
six  telephone  booths  and  four  automatic  instruments.  There  were  also 
three  special  lines  with  French,  German,  and  Italian  operators.     Earl 
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Hall  was  equipped  with  complete  typewriter  service  for  the  use  of  the 
delegates,  at  which  there  were  French,  German,  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
English,  workers.  The  University  commons  and  lunch  rooms  were 
opened  especially  for  the  convenience  of  the  delegates. 

Altogether  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  stated  meetings 
held  at  the  University,  and,  in  order  to  provide  for  this  schedule,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  into  service  practically  every  University  building,  with 
the  exception  of  Hamilton  Hall. 

Some  idea  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Congress  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  list  of  countries  represented : 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chili 

China 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Persia 

Portugal 

Russia 

Siam 

South  Africa 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  States 

Venezuela 

The  many  letters  of  thanks  and  appreciation,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  University's  guests,  amply  repaid  the  department  of 
buildings  and  grounds  for  its  labors  in  connection  with  the  meetings. 

On  September  19  the  University  had  the  pleasure  of  an  inspection 
by  the  two  hundred  German  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography.  The  visitors  were  received  in  the  Trustees'  Room  by 
President  Butler,  and,  after  short  addresses,  were  shown  about  the 
campus  by  Professor  Tombo. 


Religious  Interests 


A  close  study  of  the  religious  conditions  at  Columbia  has  made  evi- 
dent the  fact  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  more  vigorous  and  constructive 
policy  of  religious  education — an  education  which  shall  include  all 
phases  of  the  religious  life,  practical  training,  inspi- 
rational services,  and  thorough  instruction.  With 
this  end  in  view  there  has  been  effected  a  closer  relation  between  the 
Chapel  and  the  Christian  Association  through  organizing  all  the  prac- 
tical religious  activities  under  a  single  committee. 

This  new  committee  is  known  as  the  Columbia  University  Committee 
on  Religious  Work,  and  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Chap- 
lain, and  as  a  board  of  directors  of  the  Christian  Association.  The 
following  members  have  been  appointed  by  the  President :  Rev.  Duncan 
H.  Browne,  '05,  chairman,  William  C.  Demorest,  '81,  '83  L,  William  A. 
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Meikleham,  '86,  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  '8o,  '84  S,  Floyd  Y.  Keeler, 
'06,  Frederick  R.  Hutton,  '73,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  '90,  Frederick  R. 
Coykendall,  '95,  '97  S,  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  '03,  Theodore  Tonnelle,  '80, 
James  A.  Edwards,  '00,  '02  L,  Thomas  Evving,  '85,  P.  deP.  Ricketts, 
'71,  William  Forster,  '81,  Dean  Keppel,  '98,  Professor  Dickinson  S. 
Miller,  Professor  Hamlin,  G.  R.  Stearns,  Jr.,  '13,  and  James  T. 
Kemp,  '12. 

Chaplain  Knox  delivered  an  address  at  the  one  hundred  and  eighth 
regular  meeting  of  the  Manhattan  Congregational  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation on  "  Religious  education  in  student  life  ". 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Boyd-Carpenter,  D.D.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster, formerly  Bishop  of  Ripon,  was  the  University  preacher  on 
November  24. 

The  number  of  new  students  registering  in  Columbia  College  in 
September,  1912,  was  296,  as  compared  with  241  in  191 1.  The  fresh- 
Admissions         ^'^^^  class  numbered  193,  as  against  180  last  year. 

September  1912  82  students  entered  higher  classes,  as  against  49 
last  year,  and  21  were  admitted  as  non-matriculated  students,  as  against 
12  last  year.  Of  the  new  students  98  came  from  other  colleges,  as 
against  66  last  year.  The  new  students  came  from  48  different  colleges 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  students  entering  from  other  col- 
leges are  a  picked  body  and  they  are  among  the  very  best  who  come  to 
the  College.  They  represent  a  wider  range  of  territory  than  is  repre- 
sented by  those  who  enter  directly  from  the  secondary  schools. 

The  new  students  registering  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry  were  216,  as  against  203  in  191 1.  Of  these  87  came 
from  other  colleges,  36  holding  bachelor's  degrees.  This  is  an  increase 
over  last  year  and  is  very  encouraging  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1914 
the  new  schedule  goes  into  effect  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry. 

The  new  School  of  Journalism  began  with  a  registration  of  72 
students.  This  is  a  larger  number  than  could  have  been  expected  in 
view  of  the  late  date  at  which  the  final  plans  for  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism were  announced.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  new  students  are  either  college  graduates  or  have  had 
one  or  more  years  of  college  training. 

>l5  ^  * 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Trustees  the  final  stage  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  bequest  of  Mr.  George  Crocker  was  consummated  by  the 
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establishment  of  a  board  of  managers  to  control  the  George  Crocker 

The  Director  of      special    research    fund.       At    the    same    time    the 

Cancer  Research     Trustees  appointed  Professor  Francis  Carter  Wood 

to  be  director  of  cancer  research  and  the  executive  officer  of  the  board 

of  managers. 

Professor  Wood  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1869,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Ohio  State  University  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
1891.  He  then  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  gradu- 
ating in  1894,  and  immediately  thereafter  began  an  interne  service  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  On  the  completion  of  his  hospital  residence,  Dr. 
Wood  spent  some  time  in  Europe,  studying  along  the  lines  of  scientific 
medicine,  and  on  his  return  in  the  fall  of  1897  he  was  invited  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  Mitchell  Prudden  to  become  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
department  of  pathology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
At  about  the  same  time,  also,  he  was  made  pathologist  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  Since  then  Professor  Wood  has  been  engaged  continuously 
in  teaching  and  hospital  work.  In  1899  he  was  advanced  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  James  Ewing  as  instructor 
in  clinical  pathology,  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the  composite  depart- 
ment of  pathology  he  was  made  the  head  of  the  newly  formed  depart- 
ment of  clinical  pathology.  A  somewhat  similar  expansion  has  occurred 
at  St.  Luke's,  to  which  a  fund  for  medical  investigation  was  recently 
left.  This  has  enabled  the  hospital  to  undertake  research  work  not 
ordinarily  possible,  and  in  order  to  further  such  opportunities.  Dr. 
Wood  has  also  been  made  an  attending  physician  to  the  hospital,  so 
that  he  has  control  of  patients  for  scientific  study.  As  the  funds 
become  further  available,  this  department  promises  to  be  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  Crocker  Fund,  for  it  will  enable  any  thera- 
peutic measures  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  investigators  in  the 
cancer  field  to  be  tried  out  without  delay.  Unfortunately,  the  actual  work 
of  the  Crocker  Fund  is  somewhat  hampered  at  present  by  the  lack  of 
working  space,  and  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  obtain  a 
building  in  order  to  permit  the  proper  use  of  the  funds.  General  plans 
for  the  organization  are,  however,  now  well  under  way,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  should  be  fully  operative.  Professor  Wood  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties  has  acted  as  pathologist  to  the  German  Hospital,  as 
consulting  pathologist  to  the  Vassar  Brothers'  Hospital  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Health  Officer 
of  the  Port  of  New  York.  He  has  published  many  articles  on  medical 
topics,  and  is  the  author  of  a  widely  used  text  on  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical diagnosis. 
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Paul  Shorey,  who  was  recently  appointed  Theodore  Roosevelt  pro- 
fessor for  the  year  1913-14,  was  born  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1857. 
He  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Harvard  University  in  1878,  and, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  after  studying  law  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
Professor  1913-14  in  Chicago,  spent  several  semesters  at  German  uni- 
versities, being  at  Leipzig  in  1881-82  and  at  Bonn  in  1882.  In  1882-83 
he  attended  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  in 
1884  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich.  Iowa  College  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
upon  him  in  1905  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  letters  in  191 1.  From  1885-92  Dr.  Shorey  served  as  professor  of 
Greek  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  since  1892  he  has  served  in  the  same 
capacity  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  being  appointed  head  of  the 
department  in  1896.  In  1901-2  he  was  annual  associate  director  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  has  been  managing 
editor  of  Classical  Philology  since  1908.  In  19 10  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philological  Association.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  De  Platonis  idearum  doctrina ",  "  The  idea  of  good  in  Plato's  Re- 
public ",  "  The  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace ",  "  The  unity  of  Plato's 
thought ".  In  addition  he  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  edu- 
cational, philological,  and  literary  subjects  to  various  magazines,  and 
has  reviewed  a  large  number  of  books.  During  the  past  two  years  Pro- 
fessor Shorey  has  given  courses  of  lectures  on  Greek  and  English 
poetry  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  history  of  Platon- 
ism  at  Columbia  University,  and  delivered  the  Lane  classical  lectures  at 
Harvard  University  and  the  Turnbull  lectures  on  poetry  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

During  his  incumbency  of  the  Roosevelt  professorship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  Professor  Shorey  will  offer  a  lecture  course  on 
"  Democracy  and  culture  in  America  "  and  hold  a  seminar  on  Plato. 

*     *     * 

Henri  Bergson  was  born  in  1859.  After  studying  at  the  Lycee 
Condor cet,  he  entered  the  Ecole  Normale  Supcrieiire  in  1878  and  was 
graduated  in  1881,  becoming  a  doctor  of  letters  in  1889.  He  was  pro- 
The  Visiting  fessor  of  philosophy,  successively,  at  Angers,  at 
French  Professor  Clermont,  and  then  at  the  Collbge  Rollin  and  the 
Lycee  Henri  IV.  in  Paris.  In  1900  he  became  professor  at  the  College 
de  France,  which  position  he  now  holds.  In  1901  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He  is  one 
of  the  greatest  intellectual  forces  in  the  world  today.    It  is  due  to  his 
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personality  and  philosophic  insight  that  a  check  has  been  called  on  the 
widespread  movement  toward  mechanistic  philosophy  which  has  been 
going  forward  now  for  nearly  forty  years.  Professor  Bergson  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  prominent  philosophical  teacher  of  this 
generation.  His  books  are  read  ever^'where  and  have  been  translated 
into  half  a  dozen  languages.  He  has  just  completed  a  series  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  and  one  at  the  University  of  London, 
which  are  acclaimed  as  marking  a  real  event  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  those  two  institutions.  He  has  been  named  by  the  University  of 
Paris  as  the  visiting  professor  at  Columbia  in  19 13.  Professor  Bergson 
is  to  arrive  in  New  York  the  latter  part  of  January  and  to  remain  at 
the  University  about  three  weeks.  He  plans  to  give  two  public  lectures 
weekly  in  French,  and  to  hold  two  private  conferences  or  seminar  exer- 
cises weekly  in  English. 

*  *     * 

David  S.  Muzzey,  who  was  appointed  associate  professor  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was  born  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1870. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  University  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  hav- 
Associate  Professor    ing  entered  with  the  class  of  1893  from  the  Boston 
of  History  Latin  School.     He  taught  mathematics  at  Robert 

College,  Constantinople,  in  1893-4,  and  studied  at  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1894-7,  specializing  in  church  history.  In  1897  he 
won  the  history  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  Augustinianism  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  degree  of  B.D.  from  New 
York  University.  In  1897-8  he  was  fellow  of  the  Seminary  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1898-9  fellow  in  Paris,  studying  church  history  with  Harnack 
and  Bonnet  Maury,  respectively.  From  1899  to  1905  he  was  teacher 
of  classics  and  history  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York,  and 
was  head  of  the  history  department  of  this  school  from  1905  to  1912, 
being  an  assistant  leader  in  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University  in  1907.  Pro- 
fessor Muzzey  has  published  "  The  rise  of  the  New  Testament ", 
"  Spiritual  heroes ",  "  A  beginner's  book  in  Latin ",  "  The  spiritual 
Franciscans  ",  and  "  An  American  history  ", 

*  *     * 

Adrian  V.  Lambert,  who  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 

surgery  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was  born  in  New  York 

City  in  1872.     He  received  his  early  education  at  a  private  school  in 

Associate  Professor    New  York   City,   and  graduated   from  Yale   Uni- 

of  Surgery  versity  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1893.     He  then 

entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  received  the  degree 
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of  M.D.  in  1896.  From  1896  to  1899  he  was  on  the  medical  staff  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  as  interne,  and  in  the  following  year  he  served 
in  the  same  capacity  on  the  surgical  staff.  In  1899-1900  he  studied  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  upon  his  return  to  America  served  as  demon- 
strator in  anatomy  at  the  Columbia  medical  school  from  1900  to  1905, 
and  as  instructor  in  surgery  from  1905  to  1912.  During  the  last  men- 
tioned period  he  was  also  assistant  attending  surgeon  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  from  1910  to  191 2  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital.  He  was  chief  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  from  1908 
to  1910  and  attending  surgeon  of  the  Lincoln  Hospital   from   1907 

to  1910. 

*  *     * 

The  University  was  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  Rice  Institute, 

Houston,  Texas,  October  10,  11  and  12,  and  at  the  inauguration  of 

President  Brooks  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,   October   21,   by 

University  Provost  Carpenter;  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 

Representatives  tion  of  American  Universities,  November  7  to  9, 
by  Provost  Carpenter,  and  Deans  Woodbridge  and  Russell;  at  the 
inauguration  of  Miss  Wooley  as  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
October  9,  by  Dean  Gildersleeve ;  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
November  29  and  30,  by  Deans  Keppel  and  Russell,  Provost  Carpenter 
and  Professors  Fiske  and  Jones;  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Meiklejohn  of  Amherst  College,  October  16,  by  Deans  Woodbridge 
and  Stone;  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Tipple  as  president  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  October  24,  by  Professor  Frame  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  and  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Keyes  of  the  Skidmore  School  of  Arts,  October  26,  by  Professor  Dow, 
Dr.  Keyes,  and  Mr.  Barrett. 

*  *     * 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  President  Butler  arranged  for  a 
reception  to  the  professors  newly  appointed  that  year,  none  of  those 
who  stood  stiffly  about  in  an  ill-adapted  room  could  have  foreseen  what 

The  President's  was  to  happen  ten  years  later.  The  change  of 
Reception  habitat,   from  the   arid   wastes   of  the   Earl   Hall 

auditorium  to  the  beautiful  receiving  rooms  of  the  President's  house, 
is  in  itself  a  miracle,  but  even  a  greater  miracle  is  the  change  from  an 
academic  community,  where,  in  spite  of  considerable  skill  in  disguising 
the  fact,  the  members  knew  little  or  nothing  of  one  another,  to  a  real 
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University  family.  The  reception  strongly  emphasized  the  successful 
realization  of  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  make  the  President's  home 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  intimate  University  life. 

The  newly  appointed  professors  are  the  following:  Professors — 
Henri  Bergson,  Litt.D.,  visiting  French  professor;  John  W.  Cunliffe, 
D.Lit.,  English,  associate  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism ;  Felix 
Krueger,  Ph.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor;  Austin  W.  Lord,  director 
of  the  School  of  Architecture;  Talcott  Williams,  LL.D.,  journalism, 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  Associate  professors — Wendell 
T.  Bush,  Ph.D.,  philosophy ;  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  physiography ; 
Adrian  Van  Sinderen  Lambert,  ALD.,  surgery;  Robert  E.  MacAlarney, 
A.B.,  journalism ;  David  S.  Muzzey,  Ph.D.,  history ;  Walter  B.  Pitkin, 
A.B.,  philosophy.  Assistant  professors — Thomas  H.  Harrington,  C.E., 
drawing;  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser,  A.M.,  Germanic  languages;  Gertrude 
M.  Hirst,  Ph.D.,  classical  philology;  Paul  Edward  Howe,  Ph.D.,  bio- 
logical chemistry;  Cecil  F.  La  veil,  Ph.D.,  history  of  education;  Ida  H. 
Ogilvie,  Ph.D.,  geology;  Reginald  J.  S.  Pigott,  Mech.E.,  steam  engi- 
neering; Edward  M.  Sait,  Ph.D.,  politics;  Lewis  P.  Siceloff,  Ph.D., 
mathematics ;  Charles  C.  Sleffel,  industrial  arts ;  Romiett  Stevens, 
Ph.D.,  secondary  education;  Charles  W.  Weick,  B.S.,  industrial  arts. 


In  the  October  Harper's  Arnold  Bennett,  writing  on  "  Your  United 
States",  reveals  personal  impressions  of  higher  education  in  America 
Arnold  Bennett      gained  from  visits  to  Harvard  and  Columbia.     Of 
on  Columbia        Columbia  he  says : 

It  was  an  exciting  day  for  me  when  I  paid  a  call  next  door  to  Horace 
Mann  and  visited  Columbia  University.  For  this  was  my  first  visit  of 
inspection  to  any  university  of  any  kind,  either  in  the  New  World  or  in 
the  Old.  As  for  an  English  university  education,  destiny  had  deprived 
me  of  its  advantages  and  of  its  perils.  I  could  not  haughtily  compare 
Columbia  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  because  I  had  never  set  foot 
even  in  their  towns.    I  had  no  standards  whatever  of  comparison. 

I  arose  and  went  out  to  lunch  on  that  morning,  and  left  the  lunch 
before  anybody  else  and  rushed  in  an  automobile  to  Columbia ;  but 
football  had  already  begun  for  the  day  in  the  campus  costing  two 
million  dollars,  and  classes  were  over.  I  saw  five  or  more  universities 
while  I  was  in  America,  but  I  was  not  clever  enough  to  catch  one  of 
them  in  the  act  of  instruction.  What  I  did  see  was  the  formidable  and 
magnificent  machine,  the  apparatus  of  learning,  supine  in  repose. 

And  if  the  spectacle  was  no  more  than  a  promise,  it  was  a  very 
dazzling  promise.  No  European  with  any  imagination  could  regard 
Columbia  as  other  than  a  miracle.     Nearly  the  whole  of  the  gigantic 
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affair  appeared  to  have  been  brought  into  being,  physically,  in  less  than 
twenty  years.  Building  after  building,  device  after  device,  was  dated 
subsequent  to  1893.  And  to  my  mind  that  was  just  the  point  of  the 
gigantic  affair.  Universities  in  Europe  are  so  old.  And  there  are  uni- 
versities in  America  which  are  venerable.  A  graduate  of  the  most 
venerable  of  them  told  me  that  Columbia  was  not  "  really  "  a  university. 
Well,  it  did  seem  unreal,  though  not  in  his  sense ;  it  seemed  magic.  The 
graduate  in  question  told  me  that  a  university  could  not  be  created  by 
a  stroke  of  the  wand.  And  yet  there  staring  me  in  the  face  was  the 
evidence  that  a  university  not  merely  could  be  created  by  a  stroke  of 
the  wand,  but  had  been.  (I  am  aware  of  Columbia's  theoretic  age  and 
of  her  insistence  on  it.)  The  wand  is  a  modern  invention;  to  deny  its 
effectice  creative  faculty  is  absurd. 

Of  course  I  know  what  the  graduate  meant.  I  myself,  though  I 
had  not  seen  Oxford  nor  Cambridge,  was  in  truth  comparing  Columbia 
with  my  dream  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  her  disadvantage.  I  was 
capable  of  saying  to  myself :  "  All  this  is  terribly  new.  All  this  lacks 
tradition."  Criticism  fatuous  and  mischievous,  if  human!  It  would 
be  as  sapient  to  imprison  the  entire  youth  of  a  country  until  it  had 
ceased  to  commit  the  offense  of  being  young.  Tradition  was  assuredly 
not  apparent  in  the  atmosphere  of  Columbia.  Moreover,  some  of  her 
architecture  was  ugly.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  it  was  beautiful  to 
the  point  of  nobility.  The  library,  for  instance :  a  building  in  which  no 
university  and  no  age  could  feel  anything  but  pride.  And  far  more 
important  than  stone  or  marble  was  the  passionate  affection  for  Colum- 
bia which  I  observed  in  certain  of  her  sons  who  had  nevertheless  known 
other  universities.  A  passionate  affection  also  perhaps  brought  into 
being  since  1893,  but  not  to  be  surpassed  in  honest  fervency  and  loyalty 
by  influences  more  venerable! 

Columbia  was  full  of  piquancies  for  me.  It  delighted  me  that  the 
Dean  of  Science  was  also  consulting  engineer  to  the  university.  That 
was  characteristic  and  fine.  And  how  splendidly  unlike  Oxford!  I 
liked  the  complete  life-sized  railroad  locomotive  in  the  engineering 
shops ;  and  the  Greek  custom  in  the  baths ;  and  the  students'  notion  of 
coziness  in  the  private  dens  full  of  shelves,  photographs,  and  disguised 
beds ;  and  the  visibility  of  the  president ;  and  his  pronounced  views  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  New  York  newspapers ;  and  the  eagerness  of 
a  young  professor  of  literature  in  the  Faculty  Club  to  defend  against 
my  attacks  English  Professor  A.  C.  Bradley.  I  do  believe  that  I  even 
liked  the  singular  sight  of  a  Chinaman  tabulating  from  the  world's 
press,  in  the  modern-history  library,  a  history  of  the  world  day  by  day. 
I  can  hardly  conceive  a  wilder,  more  fearfully  difficult  way  of  trying 
to  acquire  the  historical  sense  than  this  voyaging  through  hot,  fresh 
newspapers,  nor  one  more  probably  destined  to  failure  (I  should  have 
liked  to  see  some  of  the  two-monthly  resumes  which  students  in  this 
course  are  obliged  to  write)  ;  but  I  liked  the  enterprise  and  the  origi- 
nality and  the  daring  of  the  idea ;  I  liked  its  disdain  of  tradition.  And, 
after  all,  is  it  weirder  than  the  common  traditional  method ! 

To  the  casual  visitor,  such  as  myself,  unused  either  to  universities 
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or  to  the  vastness  of  the  American  scale,  Columbia  could  be  little  save 
an  enormous  and  overwhelming  incoherence.  It  so  chiefly  remains  in 
my  mind.  But  the  ingenuous  humanity  running  through  the  whole 
conception  of  it  was  touching  and  memorable.  And  although  I  came 
away  from  my  visit  still  perfectly  innocent  of  any  broad  theory  as  to 
ultimate  educational  values  in  America,  I  came  away  also  with  a  deeper 
and  more  reassuring  conviction  that  America  was  intensely  interested 
in  education,  and  that  all  that  America  had  to  do  in  order  to  arrive  at 
real  national,  racial  results  was  to  keep  on  being  intensely  interested. 
When  America  shall  have  so  far  outclassed  Europe  as  to  be  able  to 
abolish,  in  university  examinations,  what  New  York  picturesquely  calls 
"the  gumshoe  squad"  (of  course  now  much  more  brilliantly  organized 
in  America  than  in  Europe),  then  we  shall  begin  to  think  that,  under 
the  stroke  of  the  wand,  at  least  one  real  national,  racial  result  has  been 
attained. 

Despite  what  the  economists  have  been  pleased  to  call  a  year  of 
business  "  irresolution,"  the  twelvemonth  just  concluded  has  been,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  successful  and  most  gratifying  that  the  Com- 

Committee  on  rnittee  has  yet  enjoyed.  There  have  been  appre- 
Employment  ciable  gains  all  along  the  line,  and  while  the  total 
earnings  have  increased,  the  individual  and  average  earnings  have 
diminished  in  many  cases.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  Committee  is 
becoming  of  greater  service  to  the  many,  which  is  in  direct  antithesis 
to  conditions  as  they  have  been.  The  falling  off  in  the  totals  for  the 
year  1910-11  was  followed  by  sharp  recovery  to  conditions  which,  in 
some  respects,  are  better  than  normal.  In  the  total  earnings  for  the 
past  year  the  increase  has  been  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  rela- 
tive earnings  being,  in  1910-11,  $75>70945»  and  in  1911-12,  $95,053.53. 
In  earnings  both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  the  Committee  there  was 
a  healthy  advance,  but  most  encouraging  was  the  fact  that,  while  the 
earnings  made  without  the  Committee's  assistance  gained  comparatively 
only  18  per  cent.,  the  earnings  directly  traceable  to  the  aid  given  by  the 
Committee  increased  at  the  rate  of  46  per  cent.,  and  the  earnings  made 
with  the  Committee's  help  were  approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  in  1910-11  the  Committee  earnings  were  less  than  32  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  With  the  Committee's  help  the  students  in  1911-12 
earned  $35,419.56,  independently  $59,615.97;  in  1910-11  the  corre- 
sponding amounts  were  $24,861.02  and  $50,848.43. 

The  number  of  students  who  applied  to  the  Committee  for  aid 
during  the  year  was  563.  At  no  one  time,  however,  were  there  this 
many  applicants  on  the  lists,  because  for  one  reason  or  another  106 
were  dropped  or  withdrawn,  leaving  a  total  of  only  457  actively  on  the 
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books  in  the  closing  days  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result  of  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  the  students,  reports  were  obtained  from  404,  which 
is  almost  twice  as  many  as  have  been  obtained  in  any  other  year.  In 
the  summer  of  191 1  report  blanks  were  mailed  to  more  than  800  stu- 
dents, but  because  of  inaccuracies  in  the  mailing  lists  and  the  presence 
of  much  "  deadwood,"  which  has  since  been  eliminated,  replies  were 
obtained  from  only  133.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  only 
such  students  as  were  actually  registered  with  the  Committee  were 
asked  to  report  their  earnings.  In  the  number  of  positions  obtained  and 
filled,  the  year  showed  an  unprecedented  increase.  Exactly  eight  hun- 
dred individual  employers  approached  the  Committee,  offering  a  total 
of  1,496  positions.  It  might  be  well  to  explain  here  that  the  term  posi- 
tion is  used  to  indicate  the  placing  of  an  individual  student  in  a  par- 
ticular job,  whether  it  be  of  a  few  hours'  duration  only,  or  whether  it  be 
of  more  or  less  permanency  through  the  year.  Last  year  the  number 
of  positions  filled  by  the  Committee  was  909. 

The  fund  which  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  two 
years  ago  for  advertising  purposes  was  used,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
efforts  to  obtain  new  opportunities  for  student  employment.  On  the 
surface  the  results  have  not  been  as  encouraging  as  one  would  naturally 
expect  them  to  be,  largely  because  there  seem  to  be  no  mediums,  out- 
side of  certain  trade  journals,  which  reach  those  who  have  employment 
to  offer  of  the  kind  that  can  be  taken  care  of  by  students.  It  seems 
that  the  extensive  use  of  circular-letters  affords  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  the  publicity  required  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  Calls  for  tutors,  teachers,  and  companions  were  the  most 
numerous. 


The  following  series  of  public  lectures  on  journalism  and  public 
life  is  being  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Journalism: 
September  30,  The  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  school  of  journalism. 

Journalism  and  ^r.  Talcott  Williams,  director  of  the  School ; 
Public  Life  October  7,  The  purpose  of  the  Pulitzer  bequest, 
Mr.  John  Langdon  Heaton  of  the  New  York  World;  October  14,  The 
equipment  of  an  editorial  writer,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Miller  of  the  New 
York  Times;  October  21,  How  a  news  bureau  covers  a  city,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hardenbergh,  secretary-manager  New  York  City  News  Association; 
October  28,  The  newspaper  and  the  magazine,  Mr.  George  Buchanan 
of  the  Associated  Sunday  Magazines ;  November  4,  The  magazine  and 
its  responsibilities,  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  of  the  Century 
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Magazine;  November  ii,  The  editorial  writer's  opportunity,  Mr. 
Arthur  Brisbane  of  the  New  York  Journal;  November  i8,  Writing  for 
the  press,  Mr.  Rollo  Ogden  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  November 
25,  The  newspaper  of  today,  Mr.  Chester  S.  Lord  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  December  2,  The  newspaper  value  of  non-essentials,  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Mitchell  of  the  New  York  Sun;  December  9,  The  presentation  of 
news,  Mr.  Carr  V.  Van  Anda  of  the  New  York  Times;  December  16, 
Accuracy  in  journalism,  Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer  of  the  New  York  World; 
January  6,  1913,  The  truth  in  the  news,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  of  the 
American  Magazine;  January  13,  Newspaper  power  and  how  to  direct 
it,  Mr.  George  S.  Johns  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  January  20, 
Art  and  conscience  in  newspaper  making,  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  of  the 
Springfield  Republican. 

*     *     * 

Franklin  Matthews,  appointed  associate  professor  of  journalism  in 
October,  graduated  from  Cornell  University  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
in  1883,  but  remained  at  that  institution  for  a  year  of  post-graduate 
Associate  Professor  work.  Three  years  ago  he  was  elected  president  of 
of  Journalism  the  general  alumni  of  Cornell,  and  was  reelected  the 
following  year.  After  leaving  Cornell  Mr.  Matthews  was  employed  for 
two  years  by  the  James  B.  Pond  Lyceum  Bureau.  Through  this  work 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  with 
whom  he  made  many  lecture  trips  ;  with  Mark  Twain,  George  W.  Cable, 
Carl  Schurz,  and  other  platform  leaders.  He  also  made  a  trip  with 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  her  concert  company.  Marrying  Miss  Kel- 
logg's  cousin,  Mary  E.  Crosby  of  New  Haven,  Mr.  Matthews  in  1886 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  for  four  years  as  a  reporter, 
copy  reader,  correspondent  and  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press.  In  1890  Mr.  Matthews  came  to  New  York  and  secured  a  place 
as  copy  reader  on  The  World.  Two  months  later  an  increase  of  The 
Sun's  copy  desk  made  an  opening  on  that  newspaper  and  Mr.  Matthews 
was  chosen  to  fill  it.  He  remained  on  The  Sun  until  July  i  last,  when 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  assistant  Sunday  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  Matthews  has  traveled  extensively.  In  the  late  nineties  he  made 
several  extended  trips  as  a  correspondent  for  Harper's  Weekly.  One 
was  to  Cuba,  just  as  the  Spanish  War  closed,  to  report  the  condition 
of  affairs  there.  Previous  to  that  he  wrote  a  long  series  of  papers  for 
the  Weekly  on  "Bright  skies  in  the  west".  These  papers  related  to 
the  return  of  prosperity  in  the  western  states.    Mr.  Matthews  went  to 
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the  front  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Mukden 
to  assist  Dr.  L.  L.  Seaman  of  this  city  in  gathering  material  for  Dr. 
Seaman's  book  on  the  medical  side  of  that  war.  Later  he  was  chosen 
by  The  Sun  to  accompany  the  Atlantic  Fleet  on  its  cruise  around  the 
world  as  correspondent,  and  was  one  of  the  two  civilians  who  made  the 
entire  trip.  His  letters  from  the  fleet  attracted  wide  attention  at  the 
time.  On  The  Sun  Mr.  Matthews  for  fifteen  years  was  the  general 
telegraph  editor.  His  health  having  been  impaired,  he  gave  up  that 
confining  work  and  after  his  return  from  the  Russo-Japanese  war  did 
general  reporting  for  two  years.  After  his  return  from  the  cruise 
around  the  world  he  became  a  general  utility  man  on  The  Sun  filling 
all  the  news  desks,  practically,  except  that  of  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Matthews  has  contributed  at  various  times  to  the  leading 
monthlies  and  weeklies.  He  has  also  written  several  books :  "  Our 
navy  in  time  of  war  " ;  "  The  new-born  Cuba  " ;  "  With  the  Atlantic 
Fleet " ;  and  "  Back  to  Hampton  Roads  ".  He  also  compiled  "  Casual 
essays  from  The  Sun",  a  selected  list  of  noteworthy  editorial  articles 
of  twenty-five  years  from  The  Sun. 

*  *     * 

No  better  statement  can  be  made  of  the  feeling  of  the  University 

toward  the  State  Department  of  Education  than  the  formal  word  of 

Columbia  and  the    greeting,  which  President  Butler  presented  in  behalf 

Regents  of  the  Corporation  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of 

the  Education  Building  at  Albany,  October  15-17: 

Columbia  University,  whose  origins  are  a  generation  earlier  than 
the  organization  of  the  State  of  New  York  itself  and  which  has  from 
the  very  beginning  cooperated  effectively  and  with  sympathy  in  the 
development  of  the  unified  educational  system  for  the  State,  offers 
respectful  greetings  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  to  his  associates 
upon  the  happy  completion  of  this  great  building  which  is  to  stand 
henceforth  as  convincing  and  material  evidence  of  the  care  which  the 
people  of  the  State  have  for  the  things  of  the  mind. 

The  official  delegates  of  the  University  on  this  occasion  were  Presi- 
dent Butler,  Deans  Woodbridge,  Keppel,  Stone,  Lambert,  Goetze, 
Gildersleeve,  Russell,  and  Rusby,  James  C.  Egbert,  director  of  the 
summer  session  and  of  extension  teaching,  Talcott  Williams,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Austin  W.  Lord,  director  of  the  School 
of  Architecture,  Provost  Carpenter,  and  Librarian  Johnston. 

*  *     * 

The  inaugural  lecture  of  Felix  Krueger,  Ph.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  pro- 
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fessor  for  the  year  1912-13,  was  delivered  on  October  29,  1912,  Pro- 
fessor Krueger  taking  as  his  subject  "  New  aims  and  tendencies  in 
Inaugural  Lectures  of  psychology".  The  lecture,  which  attracted  a  large 
Exchange  Professors  audience,  was  followed  by  a  reception  tendered  to 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Krueger  at  the  Deutsches  Haus  by  the  Germanistic 
Society  of  America,  of  which  Provost  W.  H.  Carpenter  is  president. 

William  M.  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  delivered  his  opening  lecture  on  October  31, 
1912,  in  the  Aula  of  the  university  to  a  brilliant  audience,  which  in- 
cluded the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Professor  Sloane  spoke  on  "  Amer- 
ican political  parties." 

*     *     * 

A  lecture  on  "  The  independence  of  Latin  America  and  its  evolu- 
tion in  the  nineteenth  century"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Oliveira  Lima, 
Brazilian  minister  to  Belgium,  on  October  30,  1912, 
MisceUaneous  Notes  ^^^^^  ^^^  auspices  of  the  faculty  of  political  science. 

Professor  William  D.  Guthrie  of  the  Law  School  delivered  an 
address  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  September  25,  1912,  entitled  "The 
•duty  of  citizenship  in  1912  ". 

At  the  American  Road  Congress  held  in  Washington,  September 
30-October  5,  Professor  Burr  delivered  an  address  on  "  Highway 
bridges ".  Professor  Blanchard  spoke  on  "  The  construction  of  sur- 
faces with  bituminous  materials. 

Herman  LeRoy  Fairchild,  Sc.D.,  professor  of  geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Glacial  geology  of  New 
York  State  "  on  November  12. 

The  Library 

The  University  Library  has  received  the  following  gifts:  Corre- 
spondence of  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  and  George  J.  Pumpelly,  1829, 
presented  by  the  son  of  the  latter,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pumpelly,  twenty-seven 
pieces ;  the  law  library  of  Robert  Bayard  Campbell  of  tlie  class  of  1844, 
bequeathed  by  his  sister.  Miss  Maria  L.  Campbell,  1489  volumes ;  and 
the  library  of  John  Ericsson,  presented  by  his  literary  executor  and 
biographer,  Mr.  William  Conant  Church,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes. 

Interlibrary  loans  between  the  circulation  department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  the  University  have  been  arranged  in  the 
interest  of  officers  and  graduate  students. 
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The  following  appointments  to  the  several  departments  of  the 
Library  became  effective  on  July  first :  Felicien  Vexler,  A.M.  Columbia 
University  1909,  formerly  assistant  cataloguer,  assistant  in  charge  of 
the  School  of  Philosophy ;  Roger  Howson,  A.B.  Cambridge  University, 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  School  of  Political  Science;  Vera  M.  Dixon, 
B.S.  Iowa  State  College  1908,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Applied  Sci- 
ence library;  Isabelle  McCarthy,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Periodical 
Reading  Room. 

A  series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the  Library  service  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  given  by  members  of  the  Library  staff  as  follows : 
October  18,  "  Libraries  of  New  York  City  and  their  use,"  by  the  libra- 
rian of  the  University;  October  21,  "Why  we  have  a  university 
library,"  by  the  assistant  librarian ;  October  23,  "  Keys  to  the  resources 
of  the  Library,"  by  the  reference  librarian. 

The  assistant  librarian,  Mr.  F.  C.  Hicks,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Library  Club  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Miss  L  G. 
Mudge,  reference  librarian,  has  been  elected  secretary. 

School  of  Architecture. 

On  July  I  the  administrative  control  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Hamlin  into  those  of  Professor 
Austin  W.  Lord,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Lord,  Hewlett  and  Tallant, 
elected  by  the  Trustees  professor  of  architecture  and  director  of  the 
School  at  their  meeting  in  May.  A  brief  notice  of  Professor  Lord's 
appointment  and  history  was  published  in  the  University  notes  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

This  transfer  of  authority  accompanying  the  creation  of  a  new 
professorship  in  architecture  was  made  pursuant  to  representations  con- 
tained in  a  communication  sent  to  the  President  in  the  spring  jointly  by 
Professors  Hamlin  and  Sherman,  urging  that  the  approaching  transfer 
of  the  School  to  new  and  better  quarters  be  signalized  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  professorship  of  design,  with  a  view  to  entrusting  its  incum- 
bent with  such  administrative  duties  as  he  might  be  willing  to  assume, 
in  order  to  relieve  Professor  Hamlin  of  an  increasing  burden  of 
routine  administrative  drudgery  and  permit  him  to  devote  himself  more 
fully  and  freely  to  his  chosen  field  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  the 
history  of  architecture  and  ornament.  The  name  of  Professor  Lord 
was  one  of  those  suggested  by  Professor  Hamlin  to  the  President  for 
this  important  post;  and  the  new  appointee  having  signified  his  readi- 
ness to  assume  the  full  charge  of  the  School,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  School  of  Architecture. 
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In  conformity  to  the  views  of  Professor  Lord,  a  number  of  changes 
of  detail  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum,  as  set  forth  in  the  new 
announcement.  These  consist  chiefly  in  reductions  of  the  prescribed  class- 
room courses  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  design  required  and 
of  hours  available  therefor.  The  courses  in  French  and  German  read- 
ing have  been  abolished ;  greater  freedom  of  election  is  allowed  in  the 
historical  courses,  and  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of 
construction  and  building  materials  has  been  somewhat  reduced.  A 
course  in  civic  planning  has  been  added  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  George 
B.  Ford.  In  view  of  the  ample  drafting  accommodations  provided  by 
the  new  Avery  Hall,  there  seemed  to  be  no  further  necessity  for  main- 
taining the  two  down-town  "  ateliers,"  and  these  were  therefore  given 
up.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  students  of  the  School  to 
take  the  problems  of  the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects  as  the  chief 
part  of  their  work  in  design.  Although  these  changes  had  to  be  made 
during  the  short  period  of  the  summer  vacation,  and  a  new  announce- 
ment prepared  and  printed,  they  have  all  been  carried  into  effect  with 
a  minimum  of  friction.  The  School  has  opened  with  a  registration  of 
135,  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year.  The  number  of  new  students 
(fifty-five)  is  in  excess  of  the  new  enrolment  of  a  year  ago;  of  these 
there  is  a  greatly  increased  percentage  of  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  who  have  had  from  two  to  four  years  of  college  study  before 
entering  this  School,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  professional  certificate,  and  of  non-matriculated 
students.    A  number  of  women  are  in  attendance  on  the  various  classes. 

The  graduation  of  thirteen  students  marked  the  termination  of  Pro- 
fessor Hamlin's  nine  years  of  administrative  headship  of  the  School. 
Appointed  acting  executive  head  in  1903,  on  the  retirement  of  Profes- 
sor Ware,  and  executive  head  the  following  year,  Professor  Hamlin 
has  seen  the  School  grow  under  his  hands  from  a  registration  of  75 
in  1904  to  163  in  1910,  with  a  notable  though  not  proportionate  increase 
in  the  staff.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  architecture  with  its  require- 
ment of  previous  college  preparation  was  established  under  his  admin- 
istration, with  the  certificate  course  for  those  unable  to  obtain  such 
preparation ;  the  atelier-system  was  introduced,  and  the  entire  teaching 
of  design  modernized  and  improved ;  the  "  educational  lockstep,"  in- 
separable from  a  rigid  four-years'  course  with  year-by-year  classes, 
was  abolished,  and  the  point-system  introduced ;  while  the  requirements 
for  admission  were  raised,  the  teaching  of  drawing  reorganized,  and 
life-drawing  made  a  prescribed  requirement  for  graduation.  In  the 
new  building  and  under  the  energetic  and  efficient  direction  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Lord,  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  may  expect  to  see 
it  develop  to  a  still  higher  point  of  efficiency  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Nelson,  associate  in  architecture,  who  was  dangerously 
ill  during  the  summer,  and  Messrs.  Lucian  E.  Smith  and  Albert  E. 
Flanagan,  lecturers  in  architecture,  having  resigned,  Mr.  Arthur  Ware, 
of  James  E.  Ware  and  Sons,  architects,  has  been  appointed  associate, 
to  have  charge  with  Mr.  Prevot  of  the  drafting  rooms,  and  Mr.  J.  V. 
VanPelt  has  been  assigned  to  the  work  with  the  elementary  students 
formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Flanagan.  The  other  vacancies  have  not 
been  filled,  owing  to  the  consolidation  of  three  ateliers  into  one.  Mr. 
R.  F.  Bach  having  been  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  his  duties  of 
instruction,  by  the  abolition  of  the  courses  in  French  and  German,  is 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  deputy-registrar,  taking  upon  himself  a  vast 
amount  of  routine  administrative  detail  in  behalf  of  Professor  Lord, 
much  of  which  formerly  rested  on  Professor  Hamlin's  shoulders.  No 
official  title  has  at  this  writing  been  bestowed  upon  this  important  office, 
which  the  School  has  long  needed,  and  which  Mr.  Bach  is  filling  with 
great  skill  and  devotion. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  October  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  held  a  reunion  and  meeting  in  Avery  Hall,  fol- 
lowed by  a  beefsteak  supper.  The  new  quarters  of  the  School  and  the 
Avery  Library  were  inspected,  and  the  evening  exercises  took  on  in 
part  the  form  of  a  reception  to  the  new  director. 

Teachers  College 

The  present  registration  in  Teachers  College  shows  a  considerable 
increase  in  attendance  over  that  of  last  year.  The  gain  in  graduate 
students,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  four  are  registered  in  advanced 
courses  in  education,  is  over  ten  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  number 
registered  at  the  opening  of  the  past  academic  year. 

Two  new  courses  in  Bible  study  are  offered  during  the  academic 
year  by  Professor  Bewer  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  treated  in  the  first  half-year,  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  during  the  second  half-year. 

In  the  early  summer  Miss  Moore  and  Professors  Hillegas  and  Kil- 
patrick  spent  several  weeks  in  Italy  studying  the  Montessori  system 
of  education  in  its  actual  operation. 

The  department  of  fine  arts  took  part  in  the  Fourth  International 
Congress  of  Art  Teachers  at  Dresden  during  the  past  summer  with  an 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Department  in  design,  composition,  drawing, 
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color  theory  and  painting,  together  with  a  set  of  photographs  illustrat- 
ing the  course  of  study  and  its  applications  in  teaching  hand-work, 
designing,  clay  modeling,  pottery,  metal  and  enamel,  house  decoration, 
costume  design,  bookbinding  and  photography. 

Professor  Dodge  accompanied  the  transcontinental  excursion  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  through  the  United  States  and 
studied  the  physiography  and  geography  of  a  large  section  of  the 
country.  The  party  included  forty-three  foreign  geographers  from 
thirteen  European  countries. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians  held  at  Cambridge, 
England,  during  the  past  summer  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  International  Commission  of 
the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  to  serve  for  the  next  four  years  with 
Professors  Klein,  Greenhill  and  Fehr.  During  the  summer,  also,  the 
work  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  International  Commission 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Smith  completed  the  publication 
of  the  American  reports  and  issued  their  general  report.  A  large  num- 
ber of  historical  works  on  mathematics  have  been  added  to  the  already 
notable  library  on  this  subject  in  the  department  of  mathematics.  The 
Department  is  undertaking  this  year,  through  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
the  conduct  of  a  new  class  in  vocational  mathematics.  The  class  is 
composed  of  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  the  work  is  intended  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  greater  interest  and  more  thorough  work  in  the 
ordinary  high-school  course.  The  College  has  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  department  of  mathematics  a  considerable  number  of  instruments 
for  the  teaching  of  mensuration  in  the  field.  These  will  be  used  in  the 
new  course  in  applied  mathematics  and  in  the  experimental  work  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School. 

The  Educational  Museum  has  shown  this  fall  an  extensive  exhibit 
illustrating  the  growth  and  present  status  of  education  in  China,  includ- 
ing material  illustrating  industrial  work,  drawing,  arithmetic,  com- 
position and  penmanship  in  both  English  and  Chinese,  and  clay  model- 
ing. An  important  feature  is  a  large  collection  of  text-books,  showing 
both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  methods  of  instruction,  and  a  valuable 
set  of  photographs  of  buildings,  classes,  and  other  features  of  school  life. 

In  our  March  issue  we  reviewed  the  organization  of  the  new  School 

of  Practical  Arts — a  new  type  of  college  education  in  our  University 

system,  uniting  academic  training  with  thorough  technical  training  in 

School  of  many  vocations  not  covered  by  the  existing  profes- 

Practical  Arts  sional  schools  of  the  University.  The  new  School 
has  now  entered  on  its  first  year  of  work  with  manifest  evidence  of 
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public  appreciation.  The  enrollment  of  212  candidates  for  the  bach- 
elor of  science  degree,  of  whom  150  now  constitute  its  freshman  class — 
the  maximum  number  for  whom  provision  was  made — promises  that 
when,  four  years  from  now,  the  first  class  is  graduated,  the  School  will 
have  an  attendance  of  six  hundred  full-time  college  students,  and  a 
subsequent  development  limited  only  by  the  facilities  that  Teachers 
College  can  afford.  Of  the  students  approximately  one-third  come  from 
New  York  City,  one-third  come  from  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey, 
while  the  remaining  third  are  from  twenty-one  other  states  and  coun- 
tries, including  Canada  and  Porto  Rico.  They  have  come  from  ap- 
proved secondary  schools,  and  are  specially  recommended  by  the  school 
authorities  as  "  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  character,  scholarship,  and 
purpose  required  for  successful  work  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts." 
They  have  entered,  well-prepared,  free  from  conditions,  and  the  first 
impressions  of  the  instructors  unanimously  record  the  earnestness,  abil- 
ity, and  promise  of  the  new  student  body.  They  have  been  admitted, 
it  is  worth  noting,  in  almost  every  case  on  a  certification  plan,  care- 
fully devised  to  select  the  kind  of  student  able  to  profit  by  the  type  of 
education  offered.  No  other  system  of  admission  would  have  worked 
adequately  to  secure  the  new  type  of  student  needed.  The  result  seems 
to  attest  afresh  the  value  of  the  certification  system  when  wisely  and 
carefully  administered. 

The  registration  in  the  new  School  is  predominantly  a  registration 
of  women,  so  that  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  though  not  so  restricted, 
seems  to  be  in  the  main  a  school  of  technology  for  women.  The  total 
registration  of  students  having  their  majors  in  the  School  shows  9  men 
and  203  women.  It  is  true  that  the  prospective  teachers  of  household 
arts,  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  music,  physical  education,  whose  majors 
are  rated  in  the  School  of  Education  but  whose  technical  work  is  done 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  change  that  proportion  slightly ;  there 
are  of  these  75  men  and  542  women;  but  the  color  remains  the  same, 
though  there  is  a  difference  of  shade.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  training  for  vocations.  Teaching  is  the  pre- 
dominant vocation  of  the  students  of  Teachers  College,  and  the  field 
of  the  School  most  in  touch  with  this  vocation  is  the  household  arts, 
where  women  prevail. 

In  the  long  run  the  disproportion  will  be,  we  believe,  less  marked. 
The  development  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States  has 
already  greatly  increased  the  attendance  of  men  in  the  industrial  arts 
courses  of  the  School  (68  majors  this  year  as  against  53  last  year),  and 
that  increase  will  continue.    Again,  the  art  industries,  indeed  all  indus- 
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tries  of  this  country,  are  calling  for  specially  trained  men  in  callings 
not  supplied  by  schools  of  architecture  and  engineering.  In  Europe, 
following  the  example  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  School 
(1852),  every  great  city  has  developed  higher  schools  of  applied  arts — 
for  example,  the  Scuole  d'arte  applicata  of  Rome,  Venice  or  Milan,  the 
Kunstgewerheschulen  of  Zurich,  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin,  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Schools  of  London.  The  School  of  Practical  Arts  incorporates 
as  part  of  its  work,  both  in  its  day  and  its  evening  courses,  the  nucleus 
and  beginnings  of  what  may  become  a  school  of  applied  art,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  the  art  industries  in  this  country  as  the  schools  of 
architecture  and  engineering  do  to  the  callings  to  which  they  are  allied. 

Department  of  Astronomy 

Professor  S.  A,  Mitchell  is  absent  on  leave  for  the  entire  academic 
year  1912-13;  he  is  at  the  Yerkes  observatory.  During  the  summer 
he  was  replaced  in  the  summer  school  of  geodesy  at  Camp  Columbia  by 
Mr.  William  Bowie,  chief  inspector  of  field  work,  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Bowie's  presence  in  camp, 
it  has  been  possible  to  bring  our  geodetic  work  into  still  closer  accord 
with  the  best  modern  practice;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Jacoby,  Mr.  Bowie  also  carried  out  a  primary  longitude  determination 
at  camp.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, a  special  double  wire  was  run  into  camp  from  Bantam,  and  was 
thence  connected  directly  through  existing  circuits  with  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington.  Signals  were  exchanged  on  four  nights 
with  the  naval  authorities  at  the  Washington  observatory ;  and  Camp 
Columbia  is  now  a  primary  astronomic  station  of  the  U.  S.  Geodetic 
Survey.  A  triangulation  connection  was  also  made  with  the  existing 
primary  geodetic  station  on  Mt.  Tom,  Conn.,  so  that  Camp  Columbia 
now  furnishes  one  more  point  for  ascertaining  the  true  shape  of 
the  Geoid. 

Professor  Jacoby  gave  a  course  of  astronomic  lectures  for  the  first 
time  at  the  summer  session :  for  this  purpose  he  was  in  New  York  five 
days  each  week,  the  remaining  two  days  he  spent  at  Camp  Columbia, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  geodetic  summer  school. 

Department  of  Biological  Chemistry 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Howe,  instructor  in  physiological  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  biological 
chemistry,  vice  Professor  W.  H.  Welker,  resigned.     Recent  appoint- 
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merits  from  the  staff  of  the  department  have  been  made  as  follows: 
Dr.  Jacob  Rosenbloom  (associate),  assistant  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Ernest  D.  Clark  (in- 
structor), instructor  in  chemistry  at  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
School;  Clayton  S.  Smith  (assistant),  assistant  in  pharmacology,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Herman  O.  Mosenthal  recently  spent 
a  three  months'  leave  of  absence  at  the  medical  clinic  in  Tiibingen.  He 
worked  there  under  the  direction  of  Professors  v.  Romberg  and 
Schlayer,  observing  especially  their  methods  of  treating  cases  of 
nephritis  at  the  bedside  and  also  investigating  the  action  of  diuretics 
in  experimental  animal  nephritis.  Professor  Gies  has  recently  delivered 
public  addresses  on  biochemical  subjects  at  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden,  and  before  the  Domestic 
Science  and  Pure  Food  Congress.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Hepburn  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Research  Laboratory  has  been  appointed  a  university  fellow 
in  biological  chemistry. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

The  staff  carrying  on  instruction  in  the  department  of  chemistry 
(Havemeyer  Hall)   numbered,  last  year,  twenty-four  members.     At 
present  the  staff  numbers  thirty-six.     Seven  mem- 
General  |^gj.g   jg£^   ^j^g   g^^^   l^y   resignation,   and   nineteen 

members  were  added. 

In  connection  with  the  various  changes  in  the  building,  a  new  supply 
room,  reached  by  a  speedy  passenger  elevator,  has  been  installed  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  Havemeyer  Hall.  This  floor  now  contains  the  appa- 
ratus, chemicals,  and  other  supplies.  It  includes  conveniences  for 
washing  apparatus  and  for  making  up  solutions.  There,  also,  a  work- 
shop for  the  construction  and  repair  of  apparatus  has  been  fitted  up. 
The  instructors  and  assistants  have  been  relieved  of  the  care  of  ordi- 
nary chemicals,  and  the  whole  service  of  the  laboratory  now  has  its 
headquarters  on  this  floor. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Eighth  International  Congress 
of  Applied  Chemistry  met  at  Columbia  University,  and  about  twenty- 
two  hundred  chemists,  representing  every  civilized  country,  were 
in  attendance.  The  Chandler  Museum  attracted  much  attention, 
and  its  unique  character  was  universally  conceded.  Not  the  least  of 
the  results  of  this  Congress  will  be  the  starting  of  museums  of  a  similar 
nature  in  many  universities  throughout  the  world.  The  new  labora- 
tories of  inorganic  chemistry  were  also  studied  by  many  of  the  visitors, 
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and  much  interest  was  shown  in  our  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
chemistry. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  course  on  the  physical  and  biological 
analysis  of  water,  a  course  required  in  the  curriculum  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering, was  transferred  to  this  department,  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Mr.  A.  M.  Buswell. 

The  staff  in  inorganic  chemistry  has  been  changed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lombard,  research  assistant,  to  take  the  place  of  Dr. 
Zanetti,  who  left  in  the  spring  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  Institute 
.  of    Industrial    Chemistry    of    Uruguay    at    Monte 

Video.  The  staff  has  been  enlarged  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Edgar  (A.C.  Lehigh,  Ph.D.  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.)  as  an 
additional  instructor  in  qualitative  analysis,  and  by  the  following  ap- 
pointments in  inorganic  chemistry:  Dr.  Barry  (A.B.,  Ph.D.  Harvard) 
instructor,  Mr.  Haeseler  (B.S.  Chicago)  assistant,  and  Messrs.  Davis 
(A.B.Mich. St. N. Coll.),  Buswell  (A.B.Minn., A.M. Maine),  Carpenter 
(B.S.,  M.S.  Rochester),  Punnett  (B.S.  Rochester,  A.M.  Columbia), 
Williams  (A.B.  Boston),  and  Birnbaum  (B.S.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.)  as  labora- 
tory assistants,  and  Mr.  Calvert  (A.B.,  A.M.  Oklahoma,  M.S.  Chicago), 
as  research  assistant.  Professor  William  MacCrackan  (A.B.  Mich., 
Ph.D.  Chicago),  who  is  hearing  lectures  and  studying  the  work  of  the 
department  this  autumn,  is  also  assisting. 

The  new  laboratories  of  inorganic  chemistry,  which  were  provided 
by  the  munificence  of  Dr.  William  H.  Nichols,  were  opened  for  work 
this  autumn.  They  include  three  large  laboratories :  one  for  elementary 
inorganic  chemistry  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  working  places 
and  lockers  for  five  hundred  and  twelve  different  students,  one  for 
qualitative  analysis  with  ninety-two  working  places  and  lockers  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  students,  and  one  for  advanced  inorganic 
chemistry  with  thirty-two  working  places  and  lockers  for  sixty-four 
students.  They  include  also  two  larger  and  seven  smaller  rooms  for 
instructors,  assistants,  and  research  students,  and  a  balance  room.  The 
plans  of  the  fittings  are  in  many  ways  novel.  The  completion  of  these 
laboratories  gives  to  the  department  adequate  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  chemistry. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  course  in  inorganic  chemistry,  chem- 
istry 3C-4C,  in  advance  of  entrance  chemistry,  and  involving  laboratory 
work  as  well  as  classroom  exercises,  has  been  offered.  As,  under  the 
four-year  curriculum,  there  is  no  time  for  laboratory  work  in  inorganic 
chemistry  in  the  program  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
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Chemistry,  this  course  can  be  offered  at  present  to  students  in  Columbia 
College  only.  A  registration  of  about  thirty  was  provided  for,  and  the 
class  was  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Barry.  The  appearance  of  one 
hundred  students  showed  that  there  was  a  very  large  demand  for  a 
course  of  this  kind,  while  the  unexpectedly  large  registration  created  an 
emergency.  A  large  number  of  additional  laboratory  assistants  had  to 
be  found,  and  apparatus  of  the  value  of  four  thousand  dollars  was 
immediately  withdrawn  by  the  students  from  the  general  stock. 

Chemistry  101-102,  advanced  inorganic  chemistry,  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  has  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  registration.  Last 
year  there  were  eighteen  students,  three  chemists  and  fifteen  graduate 
students,  in  the  class.  This  year  there  are  sixty-nine  students,  of  whom 
thirty-one  are  chemists  and  chemical  engineers  and  thirty-five  are 
graduate  students. 

A  new  graduate  course,  advanced  experimental  inorganic  chemistry 
(103-104),  offered  for  the  first  time  last  year,  is  now  accessible  to  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  as  an  integral  part  of  their  work. 
Seven  students  have  chosen  this  as  one  of  their  courses  in  preparation 
for  the  degree. 

Graduate  students  specializing  in  chemistry  have  usually  received 
their  previous  training  in  inorganic  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis 
in  college  courses  which  were  intended  for  the  majority  who  did  not 
afterwards  become  chemists  rather  than  for  the  minority  who  did.  To 
supplement  this  early  undergraduate  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  is 
one  of  the  purposes  of  course  101-102.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
similar  provision  in  qualitative  analysis.  This  year  a  new  course,  chem- 
istry III,  intended  to  supply  this  lack,  has  been  offered  by  Professor 
Beans.  It  is  entitled  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  deals  with  the 
subject  in  the  most  thorough  and  modern  fashion.  The  need  for  this 
course  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  eighteen  students  are 
taking  it. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  awarded  its  Keith  medal  and  prize 
to  Professor  Smith  for  researches  on  sulphur  and  on  vapor  pressures. 
The  prize  was  presented  by  the  president  of  the  Society,  Sir  William 
Turner,  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  year,  held  on  July  twenty-fifth. 

Chemistry  121-122,  the  advanced  course  in  physical  chemistry,  had 

this  year  so  large  a  registration  that  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide  it 

into  two   sections.     A  section   for  graduate  students  was  therefore 

formed,  and  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  instruction 

Physical  Chemistry   especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  students  has 

become  possible.     Space  has  now  become  available  for  an  undergradu- 
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ate  laboratory  of  physical  chemistry  and,  as  soon  as  the  funds  required 
to  fit  it  up  are  obtained,  a  sorely  needed  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the 
department  will  have  been  secured. 

The  research  laboratory  of  physical  chemistry  is  again  well  filled 
this  year,  there  being  five  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  occupying 
desks  in  it. 

Among  those  who  took  their  major  work  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  this  sub-department,  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodward  (Ph.D.  1912)  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  chemist  in  the  food  and  drug  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  stationed  at  Philadelphia;  Mr,  F, 
T.  Owen  (Ph.D.  1912)  is  in  charge  of  the  science  courses  at  the  Inter- 
laken  School;  Mr.  E.  C.  Stone  is  instructor  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  will  complete  some  experimental  work  for  his  dis- 
sertation in  absentia;  Mr.  G.  A.  Bole,  after  finishing  the  experimental 
work  of  his  dissertation,  has  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  chem- 
istry at  Alfred  University,  but  will  return  later  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  the  doctorate. 

The  number  of  students  taking  organic  chemistry  during  the  past 

summer  session  is  the  largest  on  record.     Mr.  A.  M.  Buswell   (B.S. 

Univ.  of  Michigan,  A.M.  Univ.  of  Maine),  lately 

Organic  Chemistry    instructor     in     chemistry     at    the     University    of 

Maine,  served  as  assistant. 

The  Department  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  establishment 
of  a  second  instructorship  in  organic  chemistry.  This  has  enabled  us 
to  regain  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Fisher  (A.B.  Williams,  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  Columbia),  formerly  an  assistant  in  our  laboratory  and  recently 
instructor  at  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

By  the  removal  to  the  basement  of  the  work  in  engineering  chem- 
istry, certain  of  the  rooms  in  what  was  formerly  the  industrial  labora- 
tory have  been  made  available  for  organic  chemistry.  The  additional 
space  is  most  welcome,  as  the  enrollment  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  subject.  Many  minor  changes  in  details  have  been  made,  which 
increase  materially  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  the  organic  labora- 
tory and  are  of  direct  advantage  to  the  students  and  to  the  staff  in 
their  work. 

Dr.  Nelson  is  continuing  his  studies  on  the  electron  conception  of 
valence  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Harriman  research  laboratories, 
is  investigating  the  subject  of  enzyme  action.  Several  papers  have 
already  appeared  giving  the  results  of  these  researches. 

At  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  which 
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met  at  Columbia  during  the  early  part  of  September,  various  papers 
giving  the  results  of  original  investigations  were  contributed  by  the 
three  officers  of  this  sub-department  (Bogert,  Nelson  and  Fisher).  At 
this  Congress,  Dr.  Fisher  was  secretary  of  the  organic  section  and  Pro- 
fessor Bogert  its  presiding  officer.  Professor  Bogert  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  all  the  presidents  of  sections,  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (of 
England),  held  last  September,  Professor  Bogert  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  for  the  year  1912-13,  and  will  deliver  the  presidential 
address  in  England  next  summer. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  food  chemistry 

to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  F.  McCrackan 

to  accept  a  position  in  the  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond, 

Va.    Mr.  Thomas  is  a  graduate  of  the  professional 

Food  Chemistry  ^^^^^^  j^  chemistry  at  Columbia  (1912),  and  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  was  assistant  chemist  in  the  research  laboratory 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Alexander  O.  Gettler,  who  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  food 
chemistry  in  June,  has  been  made  associate  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  New  York  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  Of 
those  who  received  the  A.M.  degree  in  food  chemistry  during  the  past 
year,  Mr.  M.  S.  Lewis  has  returned  to  Columbia  for  further  work  in 
industrial  chemistry.  Miss  J.  A.  Moore  is  research  assistant  in  the 
Loomis  Laboratory,  Mr.  P.  W.  Punnett  has  received  appointments  as 
assistant  in  chemistry  both  at  Columbia  and  in  the  University  and 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  Mr.  D.  F.  Renshaw  is  acting  as  instructor  in 
chemistry  in  the  Rochester  High  School,  and  Miss  U.  G.  Ruth  is 
instructor  in  chemistry  in  Hollins  College. 

During  the  first  week  in  July  Professor  Sherman  delivered  five  lec- 
tures on  food  materials  and  digestive  ferments  before  the  graduate 
school  of  agriculture  conducted  by  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations.  A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Professor  Sherman's  "Methods  of  organic  analysis"  was  published 
in  June. 

Research  work  recently  completed  in  this  laboratory  includes  the 
following:  The  action  of  nitrogen  on  strontium  carbide,  S.  A.  Tucker 
and  Y.  T.  Wang,  presented  at  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of 

Electrochemical      Applied   Chemistry  in  September ;  the  fixation  of 

Laboratory  nitrogen  by  alumina  and  carbon,  S.  A.  Tucker  and 

Henry  L.  Read,  presented  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  American 
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Electrochemical  Society ;  and  the  action  of  nitrogen  on  the  dissociation 
products  of  the  carbides,  by  S.  A.  Tucker  and  H,  R.  Moody. 

Department  of  Classical  Philology 

Professor  Olcott's  death  rendered  necessary  a  partial  reorganization 
of  the  graduate  work  of  the  Department.  The  courses  in  the  early 
civilization  of  Italy  and  in  Roman  numismatics  were  discontinued.  Dr. 
Sturtevant  has  assumed  charge  of  the  work  in  the  Italic  dialects  and 
Professor  Egbert  of  that  in  advanced  epigraphy.  Mr.  John  R.  Craw- 
ford, who  was  called  to  Columbia  last  spring  as  instructor  in  Roman 
archaeology,  will  carry  on  the  work  in  the  topography  and  monuments 
of  Rome  and  will  also  offer  during  the  second  half  year  a  new  course 
in  Roman  religion  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

Professor  Knapp  visited  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  for 
several  days  early  in  October  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Life  in 
ancient  Rome."  On  October  25  he  addressed  the  Classical  Club  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  "  References  to  literature  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,"  and  on  November  i  spoke  before  the  Classical  Club  of 
Normal  College. 

Department  of  Economics 

Professor  Seager,  as  president  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  presented  a  paper  before  that  organization  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  their  joint  session  at  Atlantic  City  in 
June,  on  cooperation  in  promoting  industrial  hygiene.  Professor  Rob- 
ert E.  Chaddock  presented  a  paper  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography  at  Washington  in  September,  on  the  reporting 
of  industrial  accidents.  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  National  Tax  Association. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

During  the  past  summer  the  laboratory  equipment  of  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a  3  k.w.  direct  current- 
alternating  current  3  phase  motor-generator  set.  This  is  to  be  used  in 
the  instrument  laboratory  and  is  provided  with  a  heavy  flywheel,  so 
that  momentary  variations  of  the  pressure  of  the  supply  circuit  do  not 
affect  its  speed.  This  piece  of  apparatus  constitutes  a  source  of  con- 
stant frequency  alternating  current  extremely  necessary  for  the  stand- 
ardization  work  carried  on  in  the  instrument  laboratory.  A  3  k.w.  3 
phase  rotary  converter  and  a  3  h.p.  compound  wound  motor  have  been 
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ordered  for  the  machine  laboratory.  The  instrument  equipment  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  Epstein  iron  testing  equipment, 
and  also  by  three  low  range  Thomson  indicating  wattmeters,  several 
direct  current  voltmeters  and  ammeters  and  four  accurate  tachometers. 

Professor  Slichter  has  been  preparing  chapters  on  the  "  Design  and 
operation  of  direct  current  and  alternating  current  apparatus,"  which 
will  form  part  of  an  electrical  handbook  to  be  published  by  John  Wiley 
&  Sons  as  a  companion  book  to  Kent's  Handbook.  Professors  Crocker 
and  Arendt  have  undertaken  a  complete  revision  and  re-arrangement  of 
the  former's'  two  volume  publication  on  "  Electric  lighting."  They 
have  also  commenced  the  revision  of  their  joint  publication  "  Electric 
motors,"  published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.  in  191 1.  Professor 
Morecroft  has  recently  completed  his  book  "  A  laboratory  manual  of 
alternating  currents  "  and  it  has  been  published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  The  book  is  planned  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  text  for  the  fourth- 
year  electrical  engineering  students.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hehre  has  prepared  a 
very  complete  set  of  notes  covering  the  work  of  the  third  year  electrical 
engineering  students  in  the  electrical  machinery  laboratory.  While 
these  notes  will  be  published  later  on,  the  material  is  at  present  dis- 
tributed to  the  students  in  mimeograph  form.  Mr.  F.  L.  Mason  visited 
the  important  electrical  laboratories  in  Germany,  England  and  Scotland 
during  the  summer. 

Mr.  F.  Keller,  assistant  during  the  year  1911-12,  resigned  last  July 
to  take  charge  of  the  electrical  course  at  the  Newark  Technical  School. 
The  assistants  for  the  year  1912-13  are  Messrs.  W.  C.  Graetz,  B.S. 
Wisconsin  1912,  and  E.  B.  Stavely,  B.S.  Penna.  State  1912,  who  spent 
the  summer  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  electrical  testing,  the 
former  at  the  General  Electric  works  in  Schenectady  and  the  latter  at 
the  Westinghouse  works  in  East  Pittsburgh. 

The  expert  and  testing  work  for  the  City  of  New  York  conducted 
by  this  department  has  become  a  very  important  factor.  It  takes  not 
only  considerable  of  Mr.  Mason's  time  as  official  test  officer,  but  the 
other  officers  of  the  Department  are  also  actively  interested  in  the 
work.  In  fact  the  scope  of  the  City  work  is  growing  to  such  an  extent 
that  discussion  of  the  problems  encountered  therein  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  departmental  meetings.  During  the  past  three 
months  various  types  of  incandescent  lamps  and  reflectors  were  tested 
for  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  A  large  number  of  other  pieces  of  electrical  apparatus 
were  examined  for  the  same  department,  and  in  addition  a  number  of 
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consumers'  meters  were  tested  for  accuracy  upon  complaint  from  the 
City  Bureau. 

Several  years  ago  the  officers  of  this  department  decided  to  take  up 
departmental  problems  at  so  called  departmental  meetings.  This  pro- 
cedure proved  to  be  so  satisfactory,  that  last  fall  joint  meetings  of  the 
officers  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  departments  were 
instituted,  and  they  will  be  continued  this  year.  These  joint  meetings, 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Lucke  and  Slichter,  heads 
of  the  respective  departments,  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  uniform 
rules  of  procedure  in  the  various  laboratories  of  the  two  departments, 
these  rules  now  forming  part  of  the  printed  report  covers  employed  by 
both  departments. 

Department  of  Indo-Ir.\nian  Languages 

Professor  Jackson  has  received,  as  a  souvenir  gift  from  the  Parsi 
Anjuman  (synod)  of  Karachi,  India,  a  beautiful  silver  frame,  28  by  18 
inches  in  size,  enclosing  a  photograph  taken  on  the  occasion  of  a  lec- 
ture by  Professor  Jackson  before  the  entire  Zoroastrian  community  of 
Karachi  during  his  visit  to  India  in  191 1.  The  lecture  was  given  at  the 
invitation  of  the  High  Priest,  Dastur  M.  N.  Dhalla,  who  several  years 
ago  was  sent  to  America  by  his  community  for  scholarly  training  and 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Columbia  after 
research  work  in  the  Indo-Iranian  department.  On  the  frame  are 
incised  in  the  original  ancient  Persian  characters  the  words  of  Darius 
invoking  the  blessings  of  Ahura  Mazda  upon  those  who  labor  to  pro- 
mote the  true  religion. 

Department  of  Mathematics 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  at 
Philadelphia,  September  lo-ii.  Professor  Cole  presented  a  paper  en- 
titled, "  The  triad  systems  of  thirteen  letters."  At  the  last  October  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  papers  were  presented  by  members  of  the  Department 
as  follows :  "  Contact  transformations  of  space,"  by  Professor  Kasner ; 
"Systems  of  plane  curves  whose  intrinsic  equations  are  analogous  to 
the  intrinsic  equation  of  an  isothermal  system,"  by  Dr.  Reddick :  "  Note 
concerning  a  theorem  of  implicit  functions  "  and  "  Singular  points  of 
space  curves  defined  as  the  intersections  of  surfaces,"  by  Dr.  Dines. 

In  addition  to  the  graduate  courses  in  mathematics  announced  last 
spring  in  the  appropriate  divisional  announcement,  a  new  graduate 
course,  "The  mathematical  theory  of   statistics,"   is  being  given   in 
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response  to  applications  for  such  a  course.  The  course  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  Grove. 

Professors  Keyser  and  Kasner  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  of  Mathematicians,  held  last  August  in  Cam- 
bridge, England.  At  this  meeting  Professor  Kasner  presented  a  paper 
entitled,  "  Conformal  geometry."  As  indicating  American  activity  in 
mathematics,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  representation  from  the  United 
States  at  the  Congress  was  larger  than  that  from  any  other  country, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Great  Britain.  The  increasing  mathemat- 
ical activity  of  the  United  States  is  constantly  reflected  in  the  attendance 
on  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  at  Columbia.  Thus 
the  attendance  on  three  graduate  courses  given  in  the  summer  session 
was  twenty-three  in  1910;  forty- four  in  191 1;  and  forty-five  in  1912. 
The  number  of  students  attending  one  or  more  graduate  courses  is  at 
present  seventy-one,  as  against  fifty-three  in  191 1.  Of  the  seventy-one, 
twenty-six  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  with  major  interest 
in  mathematics,  and  seventeen  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
with  mathematics  as  major  subject. 

Mr.  Erik  T.  Bell,  who  last  year  satisfied  the  scientific  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  and  who  was  appointed  to  give 
instruction  in  extension  teaching,  has  accepted  an  instructorship  in 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Washington.  The  extension  courses,, 
relinquished  by  him,  have  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Nathan  Altschiller.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Palmer,  last  year  a  graduate  student  in  mathematics,  has  accepted 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  Rollins  College.  Mr.  Henry 
Blumberg,  A.B.  and  A.M.  (Columbia)  and  fellow  in  mathematics 
1909-10,  continued  the  study  of  mathematics  in  Europe  during  1910- 
191 2  and  last  spring  passed  the  public  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Gottingen  magna  cum  laude.  Mr.  William  M.  Smith,  Ph.D. 
1912,  has  accepted  an  assistant  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

The  personnel  of  the  department  is  slightly  changed  compared  with 
last  year,  Mr.  T.  M.  Gunn  having  resigned  to  resume  professional  work 
on  submarine  boats  with  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  at  New  London,  Conn., 
his  work  in  the  department  being  divided  between  R.  J.  S.  Pigott,  the 
first  appointee  to  the  new  position  of  assistant  professor  of  steam  engi- 
neering, and  Mr.  E.  D,  Thurston,  Jr.,  formerly  connected  with  the 
mechanical  laboratory.     To  replace  Mr.  Thurston  in  the  laboratory. 
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Mr.  G.  E.  Wieser,  Cornell  1910,  has  come  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Co.  Four  paid  associates,  now  forming  part  of  the  regular  staff 
of  the  department  and  replacing  volunteers,  take  responsible  charge  of 
instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Mr.  F,  Longacre,  of  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Co.,  air  compressors,  blowing  engines,  compressed  air  equipment ; 
Mr.  F.  F.  Nickel,  of  the  International  Pump  Co.,  reciprocating  and 
turbine  pumps  and  pumping  engines ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Halsey,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  American  Machinist,  precision  measurements,  machine  tools  and 
modern  shop  practice ;  Mr.  L.  DeG.  Moss,  of  the  Robins  Conveyor  Co., 
conveyors,  elevators,  loaders  and  unloaders  and  equipment  for  the 
mechanical  handling  of  materials.  The  course  in  "  Organization  and 
works  management,"  formerly  given  by  volunteer  lecturers,  has  been 
taken  over  by  Professor  Rautenstrauch  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
pending  the  time  when  funds  become  available  for  the  appointment  of 
a  professor  in  this  important  subject  to  give  undergraduate  instruction 
to  engineers  and  offer  graduate  courses  in  cooperation  with  the  depart- 
ments of  economics  and  sociology. 

•The  catalog  library  started  by  the  department  several  years  ago  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  for  reference  material  on  standard  machinery  of 
all  sorts  on  which  instruction  must  be  given,  but  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  text-books,  has  grown  to  such  a  state  of  importance  and  size 
as  to  have  warranted  the  appointment  of  Miss  Dixon  as  librarian.  As 
soon  as  suitable  room  can  be  obtained  an  engineering  library  will  be 
opened  under  her  supervision  to  contain  the  standard  engineering  books 
as  well  as  the  catalogs  of  the  present  library,  together  with  blueprints 
of  plants  and  machinery ;  provision  will  also  be  made  in  it  for  a  student 
study-room,  to  which  an  instructor  from  the  department  will  be 
assigned  during  study  hours  to  assist  the  students. 

The  text-book  on  "  Engineering  thermodynamics,"  which  Professor 
Lucke  has  had  in  preparation  for  the  past  three  years,  was  completed 
during  the  summer.  Its  use  has  warranted  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  course  by  the  elimination  of  all  lectures,  which  will  permit  not  only 
of  better  instruction  on  the  subject  but  of  covering  a  larger  field.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  work,  Mr,  E.  D.  Thurston,  Jr.,  is  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  practically  all  the  scale  diagrams,  the  writing  of 
problems  and  the  checking  of  tabular  matter,  and  he  will  conduct  the 
instruction  for  all  engineering  student  sections  except  the  mechanical 
engineering  section,  which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Lucke. 

Professor  H.  L.  Parr,  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  laboratory,  spent 
the  summer  visiting  engineering  schools  and  industrial  establishments 
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in  Europe,  and  reports  that  so  far  as  laboratory  methods  are  concerned, 
we  have  little  to  learn  from  the  other  side.  The  foreign  methods  are 
not  as  useful  to  us  as  they  might  be  by  reason  of  our  limited  equipment 
compared  to  that  abroad.  Magnificent  laboratories  are  there  in  opera- 
tion, others  are  being  equipped  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  nothing 
in  this  country,  and  the  money  is  regarded  as  well  spent.  Columbia  is 
especially  poor  in  this  respect,  even  though  Professor  Parr  reports  the 
adoption  of  some  of  Columbia's  experimental  methods  by  the  German 
laboratories.  One  interesting  phase  of  the  European  instruction  in 
engineering  is  the  great  importance  assigned  to  mechanical  engineering 
in  recognition  of  the  fundamental  character  of  the  subject.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Germany,  where  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
mechanical  engineering  is  the  foundation  of  all  their  manufacturing 
success,  a  fact  just  as  true  in  America  as  it  is  in  Germany,  though  not 
so  substantially  recognized  and  supported. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Herrick,  in  charge  of  the  courses  on  water  power 
machinery  and  experimental  hydraulics,  spent  the  summer  vacation 
with  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  designers  and 
builders  of  turbine  water-wheels,  where  he  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  study  their  methods  of  design  and  manufacture  in  all  details.  His 
trip  has  been  doubly  valuable  to  the  department,  as  he  brings  back  to  it 
not  only  a  broader  knowledge  of  his  subject  but  a  collection  of  data  on 
specifications,  methods  of  design  and  results  of  tests  not  obtainable  in 
any  other  way. 

During  the  second  half  year  Professor  Lucke  will  be  absent  on 
sabbatical  leave  and  after  a  short  vacation  will  engage  in  the  practical 
work  of  commercially  developing  his  process  of  gas  and  oil  flameless  or 
surface  combustion,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Columbia  laboratories. 

Department  of  Metallurgy 

The  most  important  development  in  the  department  of  metallurgy 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  transfer  of  the  course  in  assaying 
from  the  department  of  chemistry  to  the  department  of  metallurgy. 
The  assay  laboratories  were  placed  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  School  of 
Mines  building,  where  a  complete  equipment  of  coke  muffle  furnaces, 
coal  or  coke  crucible  furnaces,  and  thirty- four  gas-fired  muffle  furnaces, 
was  installed.  The  plant  is  an  excellent  one  in  every  respect,  and  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  arranged,  it  is  possible  for  the  men 
to  do  very  much  more  work  in  assaying  than  ever  before. 

During  the  past  summer  the  field  work  in  metallurgy  consisted  of 
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visits  to  various  refining  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  to  steel 
plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  to  lead,  copper,  gold  and  silver 
plants  in  the  far  west.  The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Kern  around  New  York,  Professor  Campbell  around  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Professor  Walker  in  the  west,  the  class  under  his  super- 
vision going  as  far  as  Salt  Lake.  By  this  means  the  students  in  metal- 
lurgy were  able  not  only  to  see  in  the  field  the  various  metallurgical 
operations  connected  with  their  work,  but  also  to  obtain  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  operations  in  this  country. 

After  leaving  the  class  in  Salt  Lake,  Professor  Walker  went  on  to 
the  coast,  where  he  visited  some  metallurgical  plants.  Professor  Camp- 
bell, after  taking  the  class  through  Pittsburgh  and  Gary,  visited  the 
plant  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  and  Chemical  Company  at  Ashland, 
Wisconsin,  the  laboratories  of  the  General  Motors  Company  at  Detroit, 
and  the  metallurgical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  was  delegate  from  the  University  of  Durham  Philo- 
sophical Society  to  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  as  well  as  a  delegate  of  the  Senate  of  Durham  Univer- 
sity to  the  Eighth  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry.  At  the  Congress  of 
the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials  he  acted  as  assistant 
secretary  of  Section  A.  Professor  Walker  was  on  the  committee  of 
Section  Ill-a  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  and  one 
of  the  five  delegates  from  this  Congress  to  the  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Testing  Materials. 

Department  of  Mining 

During  the  past  year  the  equipment  of  the  mining  laboratories  was 
supplemented  by  the  purchase  of  a  Deister  concentrating  table  for  the 
treatment  of  very  fine  slimes.  This  was  purchased  from  the  makers 
at  a  generous  discount  in  price  and  was  installed  and  successfully 
operated  by  the  students  as  one  of  their  required  laboratory  exercises. 

During  the  first  half-year  an  investigation  on  the  operation  of  jigs 
of  different  types  for  the  concentration  of  low  grade  ores  was  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment.   This  investigation  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 

A  large  number  of  additional  diagrams  and  plates  to  illustrate  the 
lectures  on  mining  were  prepared  in  the  photographic  laboratory  of 
the  Department. 

During  the  past  summer  thirty-two  mining  students  have  been  at 
work  in  mines  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
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Michigan,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada  and  Alaska,  carrying  on  the 
regular  note-taking  and  sketching,  as  required  for  Mining  59.  Besides 
these,  five  students  have  received  full  or  partial  credit  in  this  course, 
for  work  done  previously.  In  accordance  with  the  practice  for  several 
years  past,  the  class  was  divided  into  squads  of  from  two  to  six  men, 
assigned  to  mines  at  which  arrangements  had  been  made  in  advance. 
The  time  devoted  to  this  work  in  many  cases  exceeded  the  minimum 
requirement  of  six  weeks;  eleven  gave  seven  weeks,  three  gave  eight 
weeks,  and  three  about  ten  weeks  each.  The  usual  mine  surveying  was 
done  in  the  early  part  of  June  by  the  entire  class  in  a  body,  at  one  of 
the  collieries  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  It  was  in  immediate  charge 
of  Professor  Kurtz  and  Mr.  Judd,  with  five  special  assistants. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  students  did  excellent  work,  both  in  note- 
taking  and  sketching.  Many  of  the  sets  of  note-books  contain  valuable 
records  of  speeds  of  drilling,  blasting,  tramming,  hoisting  and  other 
mine  operations.  Engineering  data  of  this  kind,  collected  only  by  pains- 
taking, often  tedious,  attention  to  details,  will  be  of  value  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  their  future  field  practice.  The  thanks  of  the 
students  and  staff  of  the  School  of  Mines  are  due  to  the  mine  managers 
and  superintendents  who  have  cooperated  so  cordially  in  affording  the 
privileges  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  summer  work.  [For  further 
details  see  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  November  1912.] 

Department  of  Physical  Education 

Extensive  improvements  were  made  to  the  swimming-pool  during 
the  summer.  The  new  filtering  plant  provides  for  continuous  filtration 
of  the  water  which  is  kept  in  circulation  from  the  pool  to  the  filters  and 
back  again.  The  result  is  absolutely  clear  and  pure  water  in  the  pool 
at  all  times.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents and  alumni  using  the  gymnasium,  fifty-six  new  steel-lockers  were 
added  to  the  equipment. 

The  opening  of  the  gymnasium  and  swimming-pool  three  evenings 
a  week  to  the  alumni  was  so  successful  last  year,  that  the  same  schedule 
has  been  arranged  for  the  present  academic  year.  Instruction  in  gym- 
nastics, games,  boxing  and  swimming  is  provided  evenings  at  moderate 
fees.  The  use  of  the  gymnasium,  handball  courts,  running  track, 
swimming-pool,  a  locker  and  towels  is  furnished  to  the  alumni  for  seven 
dollars  per  year. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  department  at  present  consists  in  increased 
facilities  for  outdoor  exercise  for  the  mass  of  students  who  are  unable 
to  earn  places  on  the  varsity  athletic  teams. 
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After  nine  years  of  most  efficient  service,  Assistant  Professor  Wil- 
liam Skarstrom  left  the  department  to  accept  the  position  of  associate 
professor  of  physical  education  at  Wellesley  College.  A  dinner  was 
tendered  to  Dr.  Skarstrom  by  his  colleagues  and  a  loving-cup  was  pre- 
sented to  him  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  friendship. 

Edward  S.  Elliott,  B.S.,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
physical  education. 

Department  of  Physics 

The  teaching  staff  in  mechanics  for  engineering  students  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  coming  of  two  new  instructors.  Mr.  Frank  Charles 
Schroeder,  B.S.,  C.E.  University  of  Wisconsin,  comes  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  where  he  was  acting  assistant  professor 
of  civil  engineering.  He  has  had  much  experience  in  applied  mechan- 
ics, having  been  successively  draftsman  and  inspector  for  the  Bridge 
and  Building  department  of  the  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  Railway,  mechanical 
engineer  with  the  Straus  Bascule  and  Concrete  Bridge  Co.,  and  bridge 
designer  with  the  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  Railway.  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Whitte- 
more,  M.E.  Wisconsin,  comes  from  the  testing  laboratory  of  the  Water- 
town  arsenal  at  Cambridge.  Since  his  graduation  he  has  spent  a  year 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  N.  H.,  a 
year  in  experimental  work  in  Germany,  a  year  with  the  British  West- 
inghouse  Co.,  and  four  years  as  instructor  in  the  engineering  testing 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Beginning  their  work  as  assistants  in  physics  are  Mr.  Winthrop 
Robins  Wright,  A.B.  Michigan  1909,  instructor  in  physics  and  mechan- 
ics in  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  1909-12,  vice  Mr.  William 
S.  Nelms,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  Tyndall  fellowship  in  physics ; 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Goucher,  A.B.  Acadia  1910,  A.B.  Yale  191 1,  graduate 
student  in  physics  1911-12,  and  Mr.  James  Bruce  Coleman,  B.S.  South 
Carolina  1906,  A.M.  1910,  student  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1906-07, 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics.  University  of  South  Carolina 
1910-12. 

Professor  Bergen  Davis  is  absent  on  leave  for  the  first  half-year. 

The  Tyndall  fellow  for  191 1-12,  Mr.  A.  W.Jackson,  was  on  account 
of  illness  not  able  to  make  use  of  the  fellowship.  On  the  unused 
stipend,  Mr.  Benjamin  Liebowitz,  E.E.  Columbia  191 1,  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  Tyndall  fellow. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  director  of  the  Deutsches  Museum  in 
Munich,  Professor  Pupin  has  sent  as  a  gift  to  that  museum  one  of  his 
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"  artificial  cable  lines  ",  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  he  devised  to  have 
the  electrical  properties  of  fifty  miles  of  underground  telephone  cable. 
This  apparatus  was  of  prime  importance  in  the  investigations  which  led 
to  the  development  of  the  "  Pupin  loaded  line  ",  which  has  revolution- 
ized long  distance  telephony. 

The  halls  and  most  of  the  rooms  in  the  physics  building  were  refin- 
ished  during  the  summer,  and  extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the 
arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  main  lecture-room. 

Department  of  Physiology 

Through  friends  of  the  University,  the  final  payment  has  been  made 
on  the  library  of  Emeritus  Professor  John  G.  Curtis  and  the  books 
have  become  the  property  of  the  University,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
library  of  the  department  of  physiology.  The  collection  is  especially 
rich  in  complete  sets  of  physiological  journals.  Professor  Lee  pre- 
sented a  paper  before  the  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and 
Demography  in  September  on  "  The  effects  of  temperature  and  humid- 
ity on  fatigue  ".  Professor  Pike  spent  the  past  summer  in  England  and 
Scotland,  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  British  physiologists 
and  their  laboratories.  He  attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  Liverpool  in  July  and  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Dundee  in  September.  Before  the 
latter  body,  he  read  a  paper  on  "The  general  condition  of  the  spinal 
vaso-motor  paths  in  spinal  shock  ".  Professor  Pike  and  his  co-worker, 
Professor  Wilson  of  Northwestern  University,  have  received  a  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  aid  of  their  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  internal  ear  and  various  parts  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Ernest  Lyman  Scott  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  physiol- 
ogy. He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (B.S.  1902)  and 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  science  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  191 1.  He  was  a  fellow  and  an  assistant  in  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been  an  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  He  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  investigating  the  relation  of  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  pancreas  to  sugar  metabolism.  He  will  continue  this 
research  in  Columbia,  and  at  the  same  time  will  assist  in  the  laboratory 
work  of  the  students  in  the  school  of  pure  science.  Messrs.  Henry  E. 
Meleney  and  William  P.  Colvin,  students  of  medicine,  have  been  granted 
Blumenthal  scholarships  in  physiology  for  the  present  year,  and  are 
assisting  in  the  physiological  laboratory. 
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Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine 

Dr,  Janeway  presented  a  paper  on  an  experimental  study,  with  Dr. 
Park,  of  the  question  of  epinephrin  in  circulating  blood  before  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Clinical  Investigation  in  Atlantic  City 
in  May,  and  a  paper  on  "  The  analysis  of  one  hundred  cases  showing 
high  blood  pressure  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  death  ",  before  the 
section  on  practice  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Atlantic 
City  in  June.  He  took  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians  at  Atlantic  City  in  May,  and  spoke  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  alumni  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  in  June. 

Professor  Vogel  conducted  the  usual  summer  course  in  clinical 
pathology.  He  is  engaged  in  researches  in  calcium  metabolism  and  on 
blood  coagulation  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Professor  Bovaird  spent 
August  and  September  in  England.  Professor  Longcope  read  a  paper 
on  "The  exclusion  of  various  drugs  in  chronic  passive  congestion  of 
the  kidneys  "  before  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Clinical  Inves- 
tigation in  May.  Professor  Libman  presented  "  A  study  of  the  endo- 
cardial lesions  of  sub-acute  bacterial  endocarditis  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  healing  or  healed  lesions,  with  clinical  notes  ",  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Physicians  in  May.  Dr.  Jessup  has  been  made  con- 
sulting pathologist  to  the  Hahnemann  Hospital. 

Dr.  Herrick  is  investigating  the  experimental  production  of  eosino- 
philia.  Dr.  Park  passed  the  summer  in  the  study  of  pathology  with 
Professor  Schmidt  in  Marburg.  On  his  return,  he  resigned  from  the 
department  of  the  practice  of  medicine  to  become  an  instructor  in  the 
department  of  pediatrics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  medical  school.  Dr. 
Woglom  is  carrying  on  cancer  studies  in  the  laboratory  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  George  Crocker  special  research  fund.  Dr.  von  Huffman 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  clinical  patholog>'  to  succeed  Dr.  Irving. 
He  is  doing  the  chemical  work  for  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  department,  and  is  also  carrying  on  researches  on 
cellular  activities,  and  on  the  pathology  of  ectopic  pregnancy.  Dr.  G. 
A.  Carlucci  has  succeeded  Dr.  Snyder  as  assistant  in  the  clinical  labora- 
tory of  the  Vanderbilt  Qinic.  Dr.  H.  R.  Geyelin,  the  holder  of  the 
Blumenthal  scholarship,  is  studying  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  con- 
nection with  temperature  changes,  and  with  pancreatic  lesions.  Dr. 
Vincenzo  Greco  is  doing  experimental  work  on  the  causation  of  non- 
infective  fever. 
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Department  of  Public  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

In  the  retirement  of  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  from  the  active 
service  of  the  University,  the  Department  loses  its  senior  professor, 
who  was  also  its  founder.  In  consequence  of  the  onerous  duties  thrown 
upon  him  as  dean  of  the  faculties  of  political  science,  philosophy,  pure 
science  and  fine  arts,  Professor  Burgess  had  not  of  late  years  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  principal  subjects  upon 
which  he  had  previously  lectured  had  been  assigned  to  Professors 
Goodnow  and  Beard.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  however,  he  still 
held  the  Ruggles  professorship  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  Department. 
The  professorship  has  not  yet  been  filled ;  the  chairmanship  has  passed 
to  Professor  Munroe  Smith. 

Professor  Goodnow,  having  completed  his  labors  with  the  national 
commission  on  economy  and  efficiency,  has  resumed  his  regular  work 
at  the  University.  Mr.  Powell,  who  gave  some  of  the  courses  in  con- 
stitutional and  administrative  law  last  year,  has  been  appointed  lecturer 
in  public  law  in  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Dr.  Harold  D.  Hazeltine,  reader  in  English  law  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  law  lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  is  delivering  a  special 
course  of  lectures  in  Columbia  University  on  English  legal  history  and 
is  conducting  a  seminar  in  the  same  subject.  He  is  engaged  in  writing 
a  history  of  English  law,  in  editing  a  volume  of  "  Select  pleas  in  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  courts  "  for  the  Selden  Society,  and  in  bringing  out 
a  second  edition  of  his  "  Law  of  the  air  ".  He  is  serving  on  the  com- 
mission on  aerial  law  which  will  report  at  the  Madrid  meeting  of  the 
International  Law  Association  in  1913.  Dr.  Hazeltine  will  return  to 
England  in  January. 

Professor  Beard  published  in  the  spring  a  volume  on  "  The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Constitution  "  and  in  October  a  volume  on  "  American 
city  government :  a  survey  of  newer  tendencies."  He  has  been  granted 
a  year's  leave  of  absence,  which  will  be  employed  in  research  and  writing 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Several  of  his  graduate  courses  are  being  given 
by  Dr.  Sait,  who  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship.  Mr. 
Earl  W.  Crecraft  (Ph.D.  Franklin  1907)  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  politics,  with  classes  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  in  Columbia 
and  Barnard  Colleges.  Mr.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  (A.B.  Columbia  191 1) 
has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  politics.  He  will  be  occupied  mainly  in 
supervising  the  work  of  undergraduates  who  are  taking  certain  gradu- 
ate courses  now  announced  as  college  subjects. 
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Department  of  Romance  Languages 

By  a  new  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  University  of  Paris 
and  the  ministry  of  pubHc  instruction  of  France,  the  department  of 
Romance  languages  is  to  have  every  year  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  of 
a  young  agrege  delegated  by  the  University  of  Paris,  who  will  give 
three  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  two  on  a  topic  of  French  literary 
history  selected  by  him,  and  one  on  the  explanation  of  French  authors 
similar  to  that  given  in  France  to  the  students  in  the  courses  of 
rhetorique  supcrieure  and  to  those  preparing  in  the  universities  for  the 
degrees  of  licencie  and  agrege.  The  incumbent  of  this  lectureship  for 
the  year  1912-1913  is  Monsieur  Rene  Galland,  professor  of  English  in 
the  lycee  of  Avignon.  The  selection  of  this  distinguished  incumbent  is 
due  to  M.  Liard,  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  M.  Coulet, 
director  of  the  National  Office  of  French  Universities  in  the  ministry 
of  education. 

The  reading  room  of  the  Romance  department  has  been  the  recipient 
of  substantial  gifts  of  books  from  the  following  French  publishing 
firms :  Hachette  &  Co.,  Larousse  &  Co.,  Delagrave  &  Co.,  and  Armand 
Colin  &  Co.  It  is  hoped  that  to  these  gifts  will  soon  be  added  another 
from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  France. 

Professor  Jordan  has  just  been  honored  with  a  high  distinction  by 
the  French  government,  having  been  made  an  Officer  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

At  the  first  Congress  of  the  French  language  in  Canada,  held  in 
Quebec  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  one  of  the  papers,  of  which  an 
abstract  was  presented  to  the  Congress,  was  a  ten  thousand  word  mono- 
graph on  "  French  literature  in  Louisiana "  written  by  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Fortier. 

Professor  Cohn  has  been  delivering  a  course  of  eleven  lectures  in 
Public  School  165  on  "General  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  French  Revolution,"  in  the  courses  arranged  under  the 
Board  of  Education.  Under  the  same  auspices,  Professor  Loiseaux 
has  been  delivering  illustrated  lectures  in  various  centers  on  France 
and  Spain. 

On  October  19  M.  Rene  Galland  delivered  before  the  National 
Society  of  French  Teachers  in  the  United  States  a  lecture  on  the 
"  Teaching  of  English  in  the  French  lycees."  On  November  14  Mr.  L. 
Hourticq,  inspector  of  fine  arts  of  the  City  of  Paris,  delivered  a  lecture 
in  French  on  "  La  peinture  et  les  moeurs  a  Paris  au  XVIIP  siecle." 

The  Romance  Club  resumed  its  meetings  on  October  15.    On  that 
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date  M.  Galland  spoke  on  the  studies  leading  to  the  agrcgation  in  France 
and  on  the  explanation  of  French  authors  as  given  in  French  institu- 
tions of  secondary  and  higher  instruction.  On  October  29  the  meeting 
was  held  jointly  with  the  history  department  in  the  history  reading 
room.  The  guest  of  honor  was  Professor  Rafael  Altamira,  director 
of  primary  instruction  in  the  ministry  of  instruction  of  Spain.  He 
spoke  in  French  on  the  "  Ideals  of  the  Spain  of  today." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  various  courses  given  by  the  Department  during  the  year  1912-1913: 

Columbia  College 305 

Barnard  College 329 

Teachers  College  207 

Graduate  Courses 185 

Summer  School   33^ 

Extension  Courses 228 

1,584 

The  following  is  a  list  of  students  and  former  students  of  the  De- 
partment who  have  recently  been  appointed  to  teaching  positions  :  L.  H. 
Alexander,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  Romance  languages  and  literatures, 
Barnard  College;  Armanella  Black,  A.M.,  instructor  in  French,  Pitts- 
burgh Female  College ;  John  Hart  Brown,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Romance 
languages,  Washington  University;  Walter  Fischer,  Ph.D.,  fellow  in 
Romance  languages  and  literatures  1910-11,  instructor  in  Romance  lan- 
guages. University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Caroline  Kahn,  teacher  of  French 
in  The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Mathilde  Laigle, 
Ph.D.,  instructor  in  Romance  languages,  University  of  Iowa ;  Frances 
Latzke,  A.B.,  instructor  in  French,  Indiana  University ;  Angelo  Lipari, 
A.M.,  instructor  in  Romance  languages,  Trinity  College,  University  of 
Toronto;  A.  M.  Cohn  McMaster,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Romance  lan- 
guages, Williams  College;  Alexander  P.  Moore,  A.B.,  instructor  in 
Romance  languages.  University  of  West  Virginia;  H.  C.  Olinger,  A.B., 
assistant  in  Romance  languages,  Lehigh  University;  Vera  Rees,  A.B., 
teacher  of  French,  High  School,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  Marcel  Vigneron. 
teacher  of  French  in  the  Franklin  School,  New  York  City;  Leonie 
Vimont,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Romance  languages,  Vassar  College, 

Professor  Lanson  has  just  published  in  Paris  under  the  title  of 
"  Trois  mois  d'enseignement  aux  Etats  Unis  "  an  account  of  his  activi- 
ties in  this  country  during  the  early  part  of  the  college  year  1911-1912. 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  President  Butler,  and  contains  an  interesting 
and  most  complimentary  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Romance  de- 
partment. 
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Department  of  Sociology 

In  the  early  part  of  July  Professor  F.  H.  Giddings  lectured  for  one 
week  in  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Utah,  He  addressed 
large  audiences,  also,  in  the  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in  Ogden 
on  the  topic  of  American  political  progress.  In  August  Professor 
Tenney  attended  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  First  National 
Newspaper  Conference,  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Shenton  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  sociology.  Mr. 
Shenton  is  also  conducting  a  course  in  sociology  in  the  extension 
department. 


A  summary  of  the  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the 
several  corporations  included  in  the  University  is  as  follows: 

Columbia  Barnard  Teachers     College  of 

University  College^  College      Pharmacy  Totals 

For  general  endowment ..  $  135,000.00  $30,500.00              $    165,500.00 

For  special  funds 949,607.09  15,025.00  $     431.50  965,063.59 

For  bldgs  and  grounds. . .  644,263.14  600.00              644,863.14 

For  immediate  use 446,306.41  1,071.52  19,612.92  466,990.85 

$2,175,176.64    $47,196.52    $20,04442    $2,242,417.58 

The  grand  total  of  gifts  in  money  alone  made  to  the  several  cor- 
porations included  in  the  University  for  each  of  the  years  since  1901 
is  as  follows : 

1901-02 $1,082,581.02 

1902-03 1,721,895.06 

1903-04 1,783,138.18 

1904-05 1,960,247.87 

1905-06 1 ,299,909.78 

1906-07 1,360,590.80 

1907-08 1,077,933.87 

1908-09 974,637.07 

1909-10 2,357,979.30 

1910-11 2,932,655.79 

191 1-12 2,242,417.58 

Total $18,793,986.32 
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The  Trustees 

October  meeting. — The  invitation  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  dedication  of  the  State 
Education  Building  at  Albany  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  16  and  17,  was  accepted  and  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
representatives  of  the  University. 

The  invitation  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  Amherst  College  to  be 
represented  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Meiklejohn  on  October  16 
was  accepted,  and  the  President  was 
authorized  to  name  representatives  of 
the  University. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered: 

To  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  of 
New  York,  for  his  gift  of  $2,500  to  be 
added  to  the  anonymous  fund  for 
surgical  research. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $1,800  to  be  applied  toward  salaries 
in  the  department  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  for  the  academic  year 
1912-13. 

To  Mrs.  Louis  K.  McClymonds  for 
her  gift  of  $1,300  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Louis  K.  McClymonds  scholar- 
ships in  Columbia  College  for  the 
academic  year  1912-13. 

To  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran 
for  his  gift  of  $1,000  for  research 
work  in  the  department  of  Indo- 
Iranian  languages. 

To  the  anonymous  donors  of  the 
sum  of  $1,000  to  be  applied  toward 
salaries  in  the  department  of  physiol- 
ogy for  the  academic  year  1912-13. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  his  gift 
of  $1,000  to  be  applied  toward  salaries 
in  the  department  of  social  science. 

To  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
1886,  Arts,  Mines  and  Political  Science 
for  their  gift  of  $500  to  constitute  the 
Class  of  1886  Student  Loan  Fund. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $250  to  be  applied  toward  the  sup- 
port of  choral  music  for  the  academic 
year  1911-12. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  through 
the  dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
sum   of   $229.36   to   be   added   to   the 


special  equipment  fund  for  pathology. 

To  the  Class  of  1887,  School  of 
Mines,  for  their  additional  gift  of  $125 
to  be  added  to  the  Class  of  1887, 
School  of  Mines,  loan  fund. 

To  the  donors  of  the  sum  of  $107, 
received  through  Professor  Hervey, 
representing  contributions  to  a  fund 
for  a  collegiate  German  study. 

To  George  Haven  Putnam  (doctor 
of  laws,  honoris  causa,  1912)  for  his 
gift  of  $100  to  aid  intercollegiate 
debating. 

To  Mr.  William  M.  Erb  for  his 
gift  of  $75  to  be  used  toward  estab- 
lishing a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
worthy  and  needy  students  in  the 
Law  School. 

To  Mr.  A.  Filers  for  his  gift  of  $50 
to  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  Deutsches  Haus. 

To  the  Class  of  1912,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, for  their  gift  of  $25  to  be  added 
to  the  Dean  Van  Amringe  Fund  for 
the  decoration  of  Hamilton  Hall. 

To  the  following  donors  to  the  fund 
for  the  equipment  of  the  dramatic 
museum:  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Otto 
H.  Kahn,  Robert  E.  Dowling,  H.  C. 
Chatfield  Taylor,  Winthrop  Ames, 
George  C.  Tyler,  David  Belasco. 

To  the  following  donors  of  books 
for  the  Library  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures: 
Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.,  Messrs.  La- 
rousse  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Delagrave  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Armand  Colin  &  Co. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $1,200  to  maintain  for  four  years  a 
special  scholarship  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  a  bas- 
relief,  to  be  placed  over  one  of  the 
side  entrances  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

To  Colonel  William  C.  Church  for 
his  gift  of  the  Library  of  John  Erics- 
son, together  with  a  plaster  bust  of 
Ericsson. 

The  President  reported  the  proposal 
of  the  Class  of  1902  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  an  amount  ap- 
proximating $4,000,  as  their  decennial 
gift,   to  be  held   by  them   for   fifteen 
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years,  the  annual  income  to  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  athletics  at  Columbia 
University  during  that  time. 

The  Trustees  authorized  the  issuing 
of  an  invitation  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Avery  Library  Building  and  a 
reception  therein  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  November  9. 

The  finance  committee  reported 
the  authorization  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  Y9rk  to 
change  the  name  of  the  corporation  on 
and  after  August  25,  1912,  from  "  The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  the 
City  of  New  York  "  to  "  The  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of 
New  York." 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  was 
presented  and  referred  to  the  finance 
committee  for  their  consideration  and 
report. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made:  Daniel  Dana  Jackson,  M.S., 
lecturer  in  sanitary  engineering; 
Leonard  D.  Norsworthy,  instructor  in 
civil  engineering,  vice  James  S.  Mac- 
gregor,  on  leave;  Arthur  Ware,  asso- 
ciate in  architecture,  and  George  B. 
Ford,  lecturer  in  architecture.  Barnard 
College — Freeman  F.  Burr,  lecturer  in 
geology ,  vice  Niels  C.  Christensen, 
resigned,  and  Juliet  Stuart  Poyntz, 
assistant  in  history,  vice  Emilie  J. 
Hutchinson,  resigned. 

Otto  von  Huffman,  M.D.,  assistant 
in  cHnical  pathology,  was  promoted  to 
be  instructor  in  clinical  pathology. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Woolman,  professor  of  domestic  art 
in  Teachers  College,  was  accepted. 

November  meeting. — The  President 
presented  his  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912.  The  report 
was  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered : 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $300  to  be  applied  toward  salaries 
in  the  department  of  anatomy  for  the 
academic  year  1912-13. 
,  To  Willard  V.  King  for  a  gift  of 
$200  to  be  used  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  University. 

To  Edward  F.  Cole,  of  the  Class  of 
1886,  for  a  gift  of  $150  to  maintain  a 
special  graduate  scholarship  in  history 
for  the  current  academic  year. 

To  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  of 
the  Class  of  1868,  for  a  gift  of  $67, 


being  the  first  payment  toward  a 
special  scholarship  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege. 

To  the  United  Typothetae  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  gift  of  a  bronze  bust  of 
Theodore  Low  DeVinne,  A.M.  (hon.) 
1901,  together  with  a  marble  pedestal. 

The  President  reported  the  receipt 
of  a  gift  to  the  Law  Library  of  nearly 
1,500  volumes,  made  by  Howard  Town- 
send,  as  executor  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Maria  L.  Campbell,  the  books  hav- 
ing been  the  property  of  her  late 
brother,  Robert  Bayard  Campbell,  of 
the  Class  of  1844. 

The  President  reported  that  a  move- 
ment had  been  begun  at  The  Hague, 
in  May,  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  establishment  at 
Columbia  University  of  a  lectureship 
to  be  known  as  the  Queen  Wilhelmina 
lectureship  in  the  Dutch  history,  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  that  $3,500, 
one  half  of  the  required  amount,  had 
been  raised  in  Holland. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  was  presented  and  ac- 
cepted. 

William  H.  Woglom,  M.D.,  was 
appointed  assistant  professor,  to  be 
engaged  in  cancer  research,  and  For- 
dyce  Barker  St.  John,  M.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  clinical  surgery 
at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

The  following  appointments  were 
confirmed :  Franklin  Matthews,  asso- 
ciate in  journalism;  Frank  S.  Mathews, 
instructor  in  surgery,  vice  A.  S.  Vos- 
burgh,  resigned;  Karl  A.  Connell, 
instructor  in  surgery ;  Gaston  A.  Car- 
lucci,  assistant  in  clinical  pathology, 
7'ice  Peter  Irving,  resigned;  Frank  C. 
Becker,  lecturer  in  philosophy,  and 
Alexander  Lowy,  laboratory  assistant 
in  electro-chemistry. 

The  President  reported  the  election 
of  Professor  John  Dewey  as  delegate 
to  the  University  Council  from  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge,  appointed  dean. 

The  following  leaves  of  absence 
were  granted:  (For  the  year  1912-13) 
Professor  Carlton  C.  Curtis;  (for  the 
second  half  year  1912-13)  Professors 
Marston  T.  Bogert  and  Felix  Adler. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Grace 
Fulmer,  assistant  professor  of  kinder- 
garten education  in  Teachers  College, 
was  accepted. 
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ATHLETICS 

With  the  opening  of  College  on  Sep-  The  second  annual  series  for  the 
tember  25,  all  athletic  activities  were  Eddie  Collins  medals  was  started  on 
immediately  started  on  the  campus.  October  2.  The  law  school  team 
New  coaches  were  secured  for  live  of  played  its  schedule  with 
the  Varsity  teams,  with  the  result  that  Baseball  four  victories  and  no  de- 
for  the  first  time  m  years  every  team  fg^ts,  thereby  winning  the 
IS  now  under  the  guidance  of  a  compe-  championship.  Following  is  the  stand- 
tent  coacn.  ing  of  the  teams. 

Coach  Rice  decided  to  omit  fall  row- 
ing  for   the  Varsity  crews,  with  the  Won    Lost    Tied     PC 

result    that    the    freshman    squad    re-       Law   School 4        o        i       i.ooo 

ceived  his  entire  attention.       Sophomores   3        i        i        .750 

Crew       About  sixty-five  candidates       Seniors    2        2  500 

reported,  and  although  it  Freshmen'!!.'"..'.'."  i        3                  250 

is  early  for  predictions,  the  material      Juniors o        4  .000 

looks  promising. 

The  fall  season  is  always  a  busy  one  That  Columbia  is  coming  back  to  her 

for  track  enthusiasts.     With  the  inter-  own  in  this  branch  of  sport  is  evidenced 

class     games     and     the     sophomore-  by  the  number   of  candidates  playing 

Tr..t       ^'''}T^   ""'?'/"   *'^f  every  afternoon  on  South 

Track       candidates       had       ample  c^^n^,-      t?;  ij      tu     *  n       u  j  1 

opportunity  to  show  their  ^''''^'  ^/^l^- ,  The  fall  schedule 
ability.  The  interclass  games  were  ,  ,.  ,,  '^^f^^,  °",  October  19, 
held  on  October  26,  and  were  won  by  when  the  Varsity  played  the  champion- 
the  class  of  1914.  The  sophomore-  ^^^P  ^^J?^^"?,"  ^-  *-•  ^^^^  *°  ^  *'« 
freshman  meet  was  won  by  the  sopho-  score.  On  November  9  the  team  jour- 
mores  on  October  30  by  the  score  of  67  neyed  to  Princeton  and  defeated  the 
points  to  so.  team  from  Old  Nassau  by  the  score  of 

Eighty  men  entered   for  the  cham-  4  to  i. 

pionship  in  singles  and  twenty-two  men  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mapes  has  resigned 

for  the  doubles,  the  largest  entry  for  from    the    University    Committee    on 

any     championship      ever  Athletics,    creating   a    vacancy    in    the 

Tennis      held  on  the  campus.    The  committee     and     in     the 

singles   championship   was  Committee  chairmanship.       President 

won  by  J.  S.  O'Neale,  Jr.,  '14C,  who  on          Butler  has  appointed  Dr. 

defeated  F.  Conger,  '15L,  in  the  final  Athletics    Reginald  H.  Sayre  to  the 

match  by  the  scores  of  6-1,  6-3,  5-7,  committee     vacancy     thus 

5-7,   6-1.     The    doubles    championship  created,  and  Morton  G.  Bogue,  already 

was  won  by  A.  L.  Bernheim,  '14C,  and  a   member   of   the   committee,   to   the 

H.  Adler,  '14C.  chairmanship. 
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The  Monday  luncheons  for  Columbia 
men  were  resumed  in  the  new  quarters 
of  the  Lawyers'  Club  at  115  Broadway, 
New  York,  on  October  7,  1912.  The 
average  attendance  at  these  luncheons 
is  about  thirty. 

The  Class  of  1904  has  inaugurated  a 
series  of  lunches  of  its  own,  designed 
to  bring  the  members  of  the  class  into 
closer  touch  socially.  Once  a  month 
about  twenty-five  members  of  the  class 
lunch  at  the  Garrett  Restaurant,  90 
West  Street,  New  York. 

On  October  18,  at  the  Columbia 
Club,  the  Early  Eighties  were  hosts  at 


the  first  dinner  ever  given  by  an 
alumni  organization  to  representatives 
of  all  the  undergraduate  athletic  activ- 
ities of  the  University.  President 
Sayre,  '81,  of  the  Early  Eighties,  pre- 
sided, and  the  speakers  were  Dean  Van 
Amringe,  Francis  S.  Bangs,  '78,  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  G.  Lord,  chairman  of 
the  University  Committee  on  Athletics, 
Reed,  '84,  Fisher,  '04S,  Kiendl,  '10, 
Babcock,  '12,  Jaques,  '13,  Bonsib,  '14S, 
Beatty,  '14S,  and  Coaches  Lauder, 
Wefers,  and  Rice. 

The   Association   of  the  Alumni   of 
Columbia  College  held  a  very  successful 
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annual  meeting  on  October  28  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Aldine  Club,  New  York, 
with  a  large  attendance.  Officers  for 
1912-13  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, William  A.  Meikleham,  '86;  vice- 
president,  Ernest  Stauffen,  Jr.,  '04; 
treasurer,  George  Earle  Warren,  '03; 
secretary,  George  Brokaw  Compton, 
'09;  representatives  to  the  Alumni 
Council  (to  serve  three  years  from 
October,  1912)  Channing  R.  Toy,  '04, 
(to  fill  a  vacancy  and  serve  two  years 
from  October,  1912)  Ambrose  D. 
Henry,  '84;  members  of  the  standing 
committee,  to  serve  until  October,  191 5, 
Arthur  Turnbull,  '86,  Ellery  O.  Ander- 
son, '97,  R.  Stuyvesant  Pierrepont,  '05, 
Edgar  H.  Osterhout,  '10. 

Chairman  Ambrose  D.  Henry,  '84, 
read  the  annual  report  of  the  standing 
committee,  which  contained  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  suggestions. 
Treasurer  Warren,  '03,  reported  a  sub- 
stantial cash  balance.  Babcock,  '12, 
was   greeted   with   applause   when   he 


stepped  forward  to  receive  a  gold 
medal  presented  by  the  Association  "  in 
recognition  of  his  victories  for  Colum- 
bia." A  short  speech  by  Mapes,  '86, 
was  followed  by  Professor  Herschel  C. 
Parker,  '901S,  who  described  his  last 
trip  to  Mount  McKinley,  with  excellent 
stereopticon  views. 

The  Columbia  Olympians  were 
guests  of  the  Columbia  Club  at  its 
monthly  dinner,  October  25.  Among 
those  present  who  had  participated  in 
the  recent  Olympic  games,  either  offi- 
cially or  as  competitors,  were  R.  H. 
Sayre,  '81,  Bartow  S.  W'eeks,  '83L, 
Graeme  M.  Hammond,  '78S,  Gustavus 
T.  Kirby,  '95S,  H.  S.  Babcock,  '12,  and 
A.  P.  Lane,  '13S.  After  speeches  by 
the  guests,  Dean  Van  Amringe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Club,  announced  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  the  Stockholm  Games  by 
Kirby,  which  proved  most  instructive 
and  entertaining. 

George  Brokaw  Compton,  '09 
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Barry.  Robert  Peabody,  '60,  died  at 
Clifton  Farms,  Virginia,  on  October  9, 
1912. 

Chapman,  Robert  Ferguson,  '95M, 
died  in  New  York  City,  on  November 
12,  1912,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Clark,  William  Brewster,  '79M, 
died  in  New  York  City,  on  October 
II,  1912. 

Corbin,  William  H.,  '71L,  died  at 
Hartwood,  New  York,  on  September 
26,  1912,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Darrach,  James  Aersten,  '96F.A., 
died  in  New  York  City,  on  July  7, 
1912. 

Frankfield,  Emil,  '86S,  died  in 
New  York  City,  on  June  21,  1912. 

Hasbrouck,  Harold,  '01,  died  in 
New  York  City,  on  August  6,  1912. 

Herrick,  James  B.,  '57,  died  at 
Oneida,  New  York,  on  August  8,  1912. 

HuBBELL,  John  Jackson,  '77L,  died 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  August 
22,  1912. 

Johnston,  Edward  S.,  '86L,  died  at 
Allenhurst,  New  Jersey,  on  September 
3,  1912. 

Joline,  Adrian  Hoffman,  '72L,  died 
in  New  York  City,  on  October  15, 
1912,  aged  sixty-two  years. 


Krollpfeifer,  Henry,  '75M,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  April  12, 
1912. 

Marshall,  Charles  Henry,  '58,  died 
in  Paris,  France,  on  July  3,  1912. 

IMiLLS,  John  Alvey,  '86,  died  at 
Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1912. 

MooRE,  Charles  A.,  '13,  died  at  Bing- 
hamton,  New  York,  on  August  31, 
1912. 

Onderdonk,  John  C,  '82,  '83L,  died 
recently  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Parker,  Charles  Thorndike,  '87M, 
died  at  South  Hamilton,  Massachu- 
setts, on  August  31,  1912. 

Rogers,  Henry  Pendleton,  '7SL,  died 
at  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York,  in  August. 

Smith,  Daniel  H.,  '73M,  died  in  New 
York  City,  in  July. 

Thomson,  David,  '72,  '75L,  died  in 
New  York  City,  on  September  24, 
1912. 

Thorn,  L.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  '79L,  died 
in  New  York  City,  on  September  3, 
1912. 

TuTTLE,  George  M.,  '80M,  died  in 
New  York  City,  on  October  29,  1912. 


Mary  E,  Rol'inson 
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THE   CHOIR   INVISIBLE* 

ONCE  more  we  gather  in  this  stately  place  of  worship  to  remem- 
ber our  Beloved  Dead.  We  do  not  come  to  mourn  them  or 
to  praise  them,  but  to  seek  inspiration  in  the  quickened  conscious- 
ness of  lives  made  richer  for  their  having  lived.  Peace  be  with 
them,  with  us  courage  and  faith ! 

I  purpose  to  speak  of  the  Choir  Invisible — ^that  choir  whose 
music  has  been  called  the  gladness  of  the  world.  Is  it  in  truth  a 
symphony,  the  vast  totality  of  the  voices  that  have  been  hushed  to 
the  ear  of  sense,  or  is  it  what  it  at  first  seems  to  be,  a  mighty  jangle 
of  discordant  notes?  We  know  very  well  that  the  rapt  ear  of  the 
poet  has  often  heard  it  as  a  sublime  music,  but  can  we  accept 
his  testimony?  Dare  we  accept  it  if  we  wish  to  be  perfectly  honest 
and  to  cherish  a  reasonable  view  of  our  position  on  the  planet  earth? 
Recall  the  simile  of  the  sea-shell  in  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  " : 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy,  for  from  within  were  heard 

*  Address  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  at  the  annual  commemorative 
service,  December  15,  1912. 
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Murmurings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  Universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow  and  ever-during  power, 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.     Here  you  stand. 
Adore  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not. 
Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought, 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 

This  is  noble  poetry,  but  is  there  anything  in  it  ?  That  is,  any  sub- 
stance of  solid  truth?  It  needs  but  little  science  to  assure  us  that 
the  murmurings  in  the  shell  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  former 
home  in  the  sea:  is  the  world-music  equally  a  matter  of  pleasant 
illusion?  What  Wordsworth  says,  you  remember,  is  only  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  heard  by  the  ear  of  Faith :  does  this  mean  that 
it  must  forever  remain  inaudible  to  the  ear  of  Reason?  Does  the 
hearing  of  it  require  a  transcendental  faculty  which  works  only  in 
rare  moods  of  mystic  exaltation?  Or  is  it  possible  by  reflection 
to  reach  a  point  where  one  may,  so  to  speak,  hear  it  all  the  time  ? 

I  do  not  despair  of  the  enterprise,  however  much  I  may  distrust 
my  own  ability  as  a  guide  to  the  Delectable  Mountains.  At  any 
rate,  let  us  see  how  far  we  can  progress  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  question  is,  then,  whether  the  myriad  voices  of  the  past, 
seemingly  so  confused  and  inharmonious,  can  anywise  be  symphon- 
ized  by  the  reflective  reason  so  as  to  convey  a  clear  message  of 
encouragement.  Granted  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  faith  in 
the  central  rightness  of  the  world:  still  we  may  ask  whether  that 
faith  itself  is  of  necessity  something  which,  in  the  poet's  phrase, 
"o'erleaps  the  confines  of  our  reason"?  Is  it  a  psychic  state  to 
which  the  reason  could  never  guide  us?  Is  it  a  species  of  ecstasy 
which  we  attain  by  closing  our  eyes  to  the  ugly  facts  of  life  and  so 
inducing  a  sort  of  self-hypnosis? 

If  this  were  so  the  argument  of  the  pessimist  would  be  indeed 
hard  to  meet,  and  the  outlook  rather  gloomy  for  a  brave  and  honest 
thinker  intent  on  knowing  the  truth  at  whatever  cost  of  shattered 
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illusions.  For  at  last  we  are  learning  something  about  the  insights 
and  outgivings  of  the  ecstatic  state,  and  what  we  are  learning  is 
that  there  is  nothing  especially  awe-inspiring  about  them.  They 
are  mysterious,  it  is  true,  but  no  more  so  than  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  They  are  not  voices  of  the  gods,  as  our  remote 
forbears  supposed,  nor  do  they  connect  with  a  ghostly  realm  of 
reality,  as  many  suppose  today.  Now  and  then  they  may  convey 
"  authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things,"  just  as  a  dream  may  come 
true ;  but  generally  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  reader  of  Wil- 
liam James's  fascinating  book  on  the  "Varieties  of  religious  experi- 
ence "  can  hardly  fail  to  conclude  that  the  open-eyed  reason,  fallible 
as  it  may  be,  is  a  far  better  guide  to  the  truth  than  any  rapt  visions 
of  the  ecstatic  state. 

Of  course  it  is  the  imaginative  reason  of  which  I  speak — a  faculty 
that  has  wings  and  is  not  afraid  to  use  them.  How  strange  it  seems 
in  our  time  that  men  should  once  have  conceived  the  process  of 
scientific  thinking  as  a  plodding  process  of  cautious  inference  from 
observed  facts  of  sense!  Much  of  our  science  is  today  matter  of 
sheer  speculation  projecting  itself  into  the  inaccessible,  the  infinite, 
the  infinitesimal.  What  is  all  this  that  we  hear  about  the  shape  and 
motion  of  the  stellar  universe,  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system,  the 
condition  of  the  earth's  center,  the  remote  ancestry  of  man,  the 
beginnings  of  life,  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  about  the  ether, 
and  atoms  and  ions  and  electrons, — what  is  it  all  but  the  accumu- 
lating evidence  of  things  unseen?  What  is  the  new  science  of 
eugenics  but  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  in  the  long  time  to 
come?  No;  it  is  not  unscientific,  but  the  natural  fruition  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  to  live  on  intimate  terms  with  the  unseen  and  in- 
comprehensible and  to  indulge  in  the  illimitable  hope. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  the  whole  intellectual  world 
under  the  sway  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  so  that  it  now  domi- 
nates all  our  constructive  thinking.  Our  fathers  asked  What  and 
Why,  we  wish  to  know  Whence  and  How  and  Whither?  Peering 
into  the  dim  limbo  of  the  distant  future  we  even  try  to  conceive  the 
evolutionary  goal  of  science  itself.  But  we  can  find  no  resting- 
place  for  the  mind.  The  work  must  go  on  and  on  to  all  posteri- 
ties. The  specific  problems  get  solved  only  to  reappear  in  new  forms, 
or  to  open  fresh  vistas  of  inquiry. 
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But  still,  as  we  proceed, 

The  mass  swells  more  and  more, 

Of  Volumes  yet  to  read, 

Of  secrets  yet  to  explore. 

We  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  definitely  realizable,  or 
discouraged  by  any  finite  possibility.  There  is  no  terror  in  the  far- 
of¥  menace  of  the  cooling  sun,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  no  cosmic  disaster,  but  only  an  episode  in  the  life-history 
of  our  little  system. 

And  wherefore  all  the  never-ending  toil  of  the  intellect?  Is  it 
that  we  may  breed  a  race  of  men  who  shall  know  a  little  more  than 
we  know,  perhaps  live  a  little  longer  and  have  the  use  of  a  few  more 
tools?  Not  so.  We  toil  for  ourselves.  We  toil  because  we,  we 
who  live  now,  have  need  of  an  idealism  that  is  staid  on  the  Ever- 
lasting. "  The  fairest  fortune  of  the  thinking  man,"  says  a  German 
friend  of  mine,  "  is  to  investigate  that  which  can  be  investigated, 
and  quietly  to  reverence  the  inscrutable."  Science  is  more  than  the 
gradual  conquest  of  nature;  it  is  the  human  mind  energized  by  a 
boundless  ideality. 

And  then  there  is  that  other  boundless  ideality  that  we  call 
religion.  If  we  take  a  large  historical  view  of  the  myriad  manifesta- 
tions of  the  religious  consciousness  we  shall  find  them  presenting 
themselves  under  four  main  aspects :  the  ritual,  the  theological,  the 
ethical  and  the  aspirational.  Of  course  the  four  overlap  and  inter- 
blend  more  or  less,  but  they  correspond  to  distinct  needs  of  human 
nature  and  can  be  usefully  separated  in  thought.  Under  the  first 
aspect  religion  appears  in  the  shape  of  cults  and  fonns  of  worship; 
tinder  the  second,  as  creeds  and  dogmas ;  under  the  third,  as  rules 
and  principles  of  social  conduct;  under  the  fourth,  as  the  quest  of 
perfection,  the  desire  of  holiness. 

Now  it  is  in  the  third  and  fourth,  the  ethical  and  aspirational 
phases  of  the  religious  life,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  higher  function  of  religion  in  the  great  evolutionary  process  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  The  cults  and  creeds  have  only  a  provisional 
and  auxiliary  value,  so  far  as  they  support  the  social  consciousness 
and  the  desire  of  perfection. 

From  primitive  tribal  ethics,  beginning  with  fear  and  hatred  of 
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the  stranger,  we  have  gradually  evolved,  in  the  highest  type  of  men 
and  women,  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  an  attitude  of  sympathy  and 
good  will,  a  wish  to  better  the  general  lot,  a  passion  for  justice  and 
brotherhood.  We  have  come  to  have  the  sense  of  a  vast  unending 
work  to  be  done,  a  work  in  which  we  are  all  somehow  called  to 
take  part.  This  is  the  incentive  that  keeps  us  up  and  doing  and  is 
responsible  for  all  the  better  part  of  our  activity.  It  has  become 
a  veritable  secular  religion,  ruling  the  lives  not  only  of  the  profess- 
edly religious,  but  of  all  high-minded  men  and  women.  All  honor, 
then,  to  the  spirit  of  social  service!  To  work  for  this  ideal,  to 
render  it  increasingly  effective,  and  increasingly  intelligent  as  the 
ages  glide  by,  is  one  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  religion's 
evolutionary  function. 

But,  after  all,  the  impulse  to  social  service  is  not  enough  to 
live  by.  It  may  suffice  us  to  work  by  when  we  are  in  the  haunts  of 
men,  but  hardly  to  think  by  when  we  are  alone.  We  need  a  larger 
faith  than  our  utmost  prevision  of  human  betterment  can  possibly 
justify.  We  require  it  as  a  safeguard  against  pessimism  and  des- 
pair; for  we  are  short-sighted  and  prone  to  err.  In  our  effort  to 
serve  we  are  liable,  with  the  best  of  will,  to  be  thwarted,  beaten  and 
borne  down.  We  have  to  reckon  with  the  power-not-ourselves  that 
makes  for  deviltry.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  lose  heart,  and  to  be  armed 
against  that  peril  we  need  a  never- failing  tonic.  But  the  only  never- 
failing  tonic  is  an  infinite  hope.  Nothing  tangible,  nothing  fore- 
seeable and  measurable  will  suffice.  If  all  our  problems  were 
solved,  all  our  Utopias  realized,  and  everybody  properly  reformed 
to  everybody  else's  satisfaction,  human  nature  would  still  demand, 
and  demand  more  than  ever,  an  infinite  scope  for  its  aspiration. 

We  want  no  definite  and  conceivable  heaven.  It  is  interesting 
to  be  told  that  one  may  talk  through  a  third  person  with  the  ghost 
of  his  grandsire  and  learn  things  that  it  little  boots  us  to  know; 
but  that  sort  of  thing  will  never  take  the  place  of  religion.  If  we 
can  cure  some  of  our  diseases  by  imagining  that  they  do  not  exist, 
by  all  means  let  us  do  it ;  but  man,  the  religious  animal,  craves  some- 
thing better  than  that.  Nor  will  he  long  rest  content  with  any 
alteration  of  cult  or  creed,  or  any  readjustment  of  church  machin- 
ery.    Nothing  will  satisfy  him  in  the  long  run  but  a  hope  so  large. 
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so  illimitable,  that  it  can  only  be  expressed  by  poetic  symbols.  Call 
it,  if  you  will,  a  sense  of  following  a  light  that  is  "kindly,"  or  of 
resting  in  the  everlasting  arms.  Or  call  it  a  conviction  that  "  some- 
how good  shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill."  Such  an  assurance  the 
modern  man  needs  in  order  to  divest  Death  of  the  terrors  with 
which,  in  the  long  ages  that  are  past,  the  imagination  of  our  fore- 
fathers has  invested  it. 

For  countless  eons  man's  life  was  beset  with  fears  and  alarms. 
The  awful  enemy.  Death,  lurked  for  him  on  every  hand,  and  he 
sought  to  placate  the  dread  power  by  worship  and  sacrifice.  He 
framed  a  code  of  conduct  for  himself,  and  those  who  would  not 
conform  to  it  he  consigned  to  imaginary  torments  in  a  life  beyond. 
All  this  is  but  a  phase  of  the  necessary  will  to  live,  but  its  effect  was 
to  invest  human  existence  with  an  awful  fear — the  fear,  not  of  do- 
ing the  unbrotherly  act  to  a  neighbor,  but  of  offending  invisible 
and  malignant  demons  who  would  one  day  wreak  revenge.  Little 
by  little  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  race  has  been  learning  to 
conquer  this  haunting  fear,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
robbing  Death  of  his  ancient  power  to  frighten. 

Now  it  is  the  supreme  function  of  religion  to  triumph  over 
death  by  the  aid  of  thoughts  that  take  hold  upon  the  Everlasting. 
To  live  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  to  partake,  here  and  now,  of  im- 
mortality. This  is  no  pious  hyperbole,  but  a  philosophic  affirmation 
which  is  as  certain  as  any  to  which  the  mind  can  possibly  commit 
itself.  Men  of  thought  no  longer  think  of  the  life  everlasting  as  a 
state  of  stagnant  felicity,  but  rather  as  an  unending  process  of 
growth;  and  in  so  conceiving  it  they  do  but  project  into  the  beyond 
the  best  part  of  the  life  they  have  known  in  the  body. 

But  of  such  a  process  we  now  partake  if  we  will.  Not  only  is 
it  real,  but  it  is  the  most  inspiring  of  all  realities.  Somehow 
man  has  actually  traveled  the  road  which  leads  from  the  mental 
outlook  of  an  arboreal  quadruped  to  that  of  a  Goethe,  a  Pasteur, 
a  Newman.  To  question  whether  the  long  and  slow  ascent  has  been 
w^orth  while  is  a  kind  of  insanity,  since  the  process  itself  furnishes, 
in  one  way  or  another,  our  only  criterion  of  what  is  worth  while. 
Granted  that  the  way  has  been  dark  and  devious,  and  that  much  of 
it  is  red  with  the  blood  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man;  still  what 
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has  been  won  is  ours,  and  the  winning  of  it  forms  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  our  belief  that  we  are  better  than  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
"What  is  man,"  exclaims  the  Psalmist,  "that  Thou  takest  knowl- 
edge of  him?"  But  what  were  the  earth  without  him?  Without 
his  intelligence,  his  forward-ranging  idealism? 

Yes,  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  live  and  to  know  that  this  instant, 
throbbing  life  of  ours  is  a  part  of  the  increasing  purpose  that  runs 
through  the  ages;  to  feel  the  sense  of  fellowship  and  of  oneness 
with  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  by  their  work,  their  suffering 
and  their  aspiration  have  created  the  noble  inheritance  that  we  now 
enjoy.  Ah,  those  voices  of  the  past !  Do  they  not  in  truth  form  a 
symphony,  bidding  us  lift  up  our  hearts  and  live  and  work  and 
suffer  and  be  spent,  and  when  the  time  comes  die — in  the  full  as- 
surance that,  if  life  be  good,  death  as  a  part  of  life  can  not  possibly 
be  bad. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say.  What  of  the  discords?  What  of  the 
eternal  conflict  of  opinion  and  of  selfish  interests?  How  about  the 
dreary  annals  of  folly,  fanaticism  and  superstition — all  those  de- 
pressing voices  which  caused  that  same  Wordsworth  whom  I  quoted 
some  time  ago  to  speak  of 

the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

Do  these  also  pertain  to  a  symphony?  Without  the  slightest  dis- 
may I  answer  yes.  As  the  doomed  McKinley  said,  not  long  after 
the  madman's  bullet  tore  through  his  body.  It  is  God's  way.  Just 
because  the  upward  path  has  led  through  darkness  and  danger  and 
unspeakable  suffering — just  for  that  very  reason  we  have  a  right  to 
our  courage.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  human  record  grand  and 
inspiring.  The  history  of  a  race  of  angels  would  probably  be 
rather  depressing  for  creatures  such  as  we  are. 

Fortunately  the  Genius  of  Life  subdues  the  discords  as  they 
recede  into  the  distance.  In  the  lapse  of  time  they  are  "quenched 
by  meeting  harmonies."  It  is  only  when  we  are  very  near  to  them 
that  they  shock  us  with  a  sense  of  mad  fatality.  I  like  to  read  in 
my  Plato  of  what  we  miscall  the  last  hours  of  Socrates.  He  had 
just  spoken  calmly  to  his  judges,  assuring  them  that  he  did  not  hate 
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them  because  they  were  doing  him  no  harm ;  living  or  dead,  he  de- 
clared, the  good  man  could  not  possibly  come  to  harm.  Soon 
afterwards  they  gave  him  the  poison,  and  he  drank  it  cheerfully. 
Presently  his  friends  began  to  weep,  and  one  of  them  to  w^ail  aloud ; 
whereupon  Socrates  chided  them  gently,  bidding  them  end  the  un- 
seemly noise,  since  he  had  heard  that  a  good  man  should  die  in 
peace. 

A  sad  scene,  surely, — for  the  moment  and  for  a  little  group  of 
mourning  friends.  But  for  the  ages  it  is  anything  but  sad. 
Wrought  upon  by  the  kindly  alchemy  of  time  it  stands  out  for  us 
as  one  of  the  inspiring  moments  of  history.  When  we  think  of  it 
we  do  not  visualize  the  foolish  judges,  the  wretched  hemlock  and 
the  wailing  friends.  These  things  are  hardly  more  to  us  than  the 
weather  of  a  day  long  past.  W1iat  we  think  of  is  a  great  soul  in  a 
moment  of  splendid  triumph.  Perhaps  we  think,  too,  of  the  my- 
riads who  have  read  the  story  in  Plato's  simple  narrative  and  have 
felt  their  souls  touched  to  finer  issues  and  kindled  with  the  solemn 
joy  of  a  new-born  insight  into  this  life's  values. 

Verily,  there  is  a  communion  of  saints.  That  noble  phrase,  so 
long  consecrated  to  the  expression  of  a  devout  aspiration,  corre- 
sponds to  a  living  reality.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  we  belong  to  a 
vast  brotherhood,  the  beginnings  of  which  are  lost  in  the  backward 
abysm  of  time.  We  are  social  beings  by  necessity,  and  long  before 
we  are  born.  Men  talk  of  individualism,  and  the  word  is  useful 
enough  in  its  way,  but  what  it  denotes  is  only  a  phase  of  the  social 
sentiment.  Of  a  self-made  and  self-sustaining  personality,  cut  off 
from  the  social  bond,  we  have  no  knowledge  and  can  hardly  form 
the  conception.  What  we  are  we  owe  to  those  who  have  gone 
before.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  we  are  able  to  profit  by  their 
example,  as  we  might  conceivably  profit  by  the  experience  of  an 
alien  race  on  another  planet ;  I  mean  rather  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
we  are  one  with  those  who  have  preceded  us.  In  many  a  subtle 
way  their  lives  are  woven  into  the  texture  of  our  souls,  so  that  they 
relive  in  us,  and  we  are  truly  they. 

And  nothing  is  lost.  Spiritual  values  are  not  annihilated  when 
they  are  gathered  into  the  sum  total  of  that  which  makes  life  prec- 
ious.    It  is  their  nature  to  diffuse  and  propagate  themselves  in 
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widening  wave-rings  that  we  can  not  see.  A  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world  may  not  make  the  world  visibly  better,  but  its  good- 
ness does  not  depend  on  the  conspicuousness  of  its  effects.  The 
fealties  of  the  soul  can  not  be  evaluated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  meaning  that  I  would  fain  have  you  extract  from  the 
thoughts  that  I  have  dimly  adumbrated,  in  poor  words  that  fall 
sadly  short  of  the  majesty  of  my  argument,  is  simply  that  life  is 
noble  to  him  that  takes  it  nobly.  I  suppose  there  is  no  comfort  in 
such  reflections  for  the  selfish,  the  narrow,  or  the  timid  person; 
but  methinks  there  should  be  some  for  the  broad,  the  brave  and  the 
loyal.  Whether  we  hear  the  past  as  an  inspiring  harmony,  or  not, 
depends  on  ourselves ;  on  the  constancy  of  our  will  to  believe ;  on  the 
steadiness  of  our  devotion  to  the  large  ideas  and  high  aspirations 
for  the  sake  of  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  humanity  exists.  To 
live  in  and  for  these  is  to  hear  the  music  of  which  our  poet  sung, 
and  to  be  united,  even  while  we  yet  breathe,  with  that 

choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  lives  made  better  by  their  presence ;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  w4th  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 
To  vaster  issues. 

Calvin  Thomas 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR 
OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES* 

THE  rules,  in  accordance  with  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  is  now  conferred  in  the  universities  in  this  Asso- 
ciation, appear  to  be  in  general  so  uniform  that  the  degree  may  be 
said,  theoretically  at  least,  to  be  well  defined.  A  period  of  univer- 
sity study  never  less  than  two  years ;  familiarity  with  the  means  and 
methods  of  investigation,  including  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German;  familiarity  with  a  recognized  branch  of  learning  and 
its  most  closely  related  branches ;  and  a  dissertation  embodying  the 
results  of  individual  research ; — these  are  the  things  for  which  the 
degree  theoretically  stands.  A  requirement  of  at  least  one  year  of 
residence  in  the  university  conferring  the  degree  leaves  the  mi- 
gration of  students  unhampered.  There  is  some  variation  in  the 
statements  of  minimum  requirements  and  in  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  candidacy  as  distinct  from  matriculation  or  registration, 
which  does  not  appear,  however,  to  affect  very  significantly  the 
award  of  the  degree.  So  far  as  I  have  learned,  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  enforce  the  rules  with  increasing  strictness.  While 
one  hears  occasionally  expressions  of  discontent  with  the  product, 
the  cause  of  the  discontent  is  not  so  much  that  the  product  is  bad 
as  that  it  is  not  better.  The  students  appear  to  have  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantages  afforded  them  and  particularly  of  the 
advice  and  personal  attention  which  their  instructors  are  ever  ready 
to  give.  If  they  go  abroad,  they  do  so  to  secure  access  to  materials 
not  accessible  here  or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  travel  and  the 
consequent  acquaintance  w^ith  other  peoples  and  other  tongues. 
They  do  not  go  abroad  for  better  university  advantages.  All  this 
is,  doubtless,  reason  for  congratulation. 

The  present  status  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  is  not, 
however,  fully  defined  by  such  optimistic  considerations.  Opti- 
mism of  outlook  is,  I  believe,  justified,  but  we  must  inevitably  ask 

*  Paper  read  at  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  7-9,  1912. 
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how  well  does  the  degree  as  conceived  in  our  regulations  conform  to 
the  educational  situation  we  find  in  our  universities  ?  I  am  not  rais- 
ing a  question  of  morality — although  in  the  deepest  sense  of  morals, 
I  am — I  am  not  spying  for  some  culprit  who  does  not  obey  the 
rules;  I  am  not  playing  with  the  suspicion  that  we  say  one  thing, 
but  mean  another.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  something  quite  differ- 
ent. It  is  that  the  degree  as  conceived  in  our  rules  aims  at  one 
thing  and  has  a  certain  emphasis,  while  our  educational  situation 
makes  for  a  different  thing  and  has  a  different  emphasis.  The 
degree  in  theory  is  more  representative  of  certain  traditional  uni- 
versity ideas  than  it  is  of  the  society  which  supports  our  universities 
or  of  the  students  who  seek  instruction  under  our  graduate  facul- 
ties or  of  the  educational  status  of  the  different  departments  of 
knowledge.  It  stands  more  for  an  ideal  imposed  upon  our  cul- 
ture than  for  an  ideal  growing  out  of  our  culture.  The  degree  lays 
emphasis  on  sound  scholarship  and  advanced  research ;  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  lays  emphasis  on  individual  ability  and 
proficiency.  The  degree  aims  at  being  the  badge  of  the  proved  in- 
vestigator; the  situation  makes  it  an  indication  of  competency  to 
perform  certain  services.  In  other  words  the  degree  is  conceived 
primarily  with  reference  to  a  standard  and  not  primarily  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preparation,  needs,  and  aims  of  the  students  who  are 
prepared  to  spend  several  years  in  university  study,  nor  with  refer- 
ence to  the  expansion  of  university  courses  and  departments.  This 
fact  is  fully  as  important  in  determining  the  present  status  of  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  as  is  any  consideration  of  uniform- 
ity of  requirements  or  any  expression  of  aims  or  of  ideals.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  situation  to  which  we  are  trying  to  fit  the  degree 
that  I  ask  particular  attention. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  does  the  degree  represent  a  certain 
university  ideal  of  scholarship  or  does  it  represent  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  individual  proficiency?  I  am  well  aware  that  this  question 
may  be  readily  answered  by  saying  that  it  should  represent  both. 
But  I  am  also  well  aware  that  the  conditions  we  face  are  rendering 
increasingly  difficult  the  prospect  of  making  it  represent  both ;  and 
this  for  two  principal  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  from  my  own  experience,  which  I  find  con- 
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firmed  by  the  experience  of  others,  the  research  work  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  is  as  a  rule  better  than  their  scholarship.  By  that  I 
do  not  mean  simply  that  they  know  more  about  the  particular  sub- 
ject they  may  have  investigated  than  they  do  about  the  general  field 
in  which  that  subject  lies  or  about  the  adjacent  fields.  I  mean 
rather  that  the  dissertation  is  a  better  indication  of  their  ability  than 
is  their  scholarship.  Again  I  do  not  mean  that  the  general  exam- 
ination shows  that  they  possess  a  large  ignorance.  I  mean  rather 
that  it  appears  to  convict  them  of  stupidity,  while  the  dissertation 
shows  that  they  are  by  no  means  stupid.  They  do  not  command 
and  control  the  things  which  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
they  know.  They  appear  to  have  no  settled  habit  of  mental  diges- 
tion. They  are  like  people  who  lunch  between  meals,  but  never 
regularly  dine.  The  reasons  for  all  this  are  far  reaching  and  be- 
yond our  control.  They  involve  the  whole  antecedent  education 
and  the  intellectual  milieu  of  the  students  who  come  to  us.  They 
come  with  no  uniform  preparation,  with  no  common  fund  of  ideas, 
with  few  rationalized  views  of  life.  They  create  no  common  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  of  study  and  inquiry.  Their  studies  tend  to 
increase  their  intellectual  isolation.  They  are  ready  to  work,  ener- 
getic, and  ambitious,  but  they  are  not  rationally  disciplined.  It 
is  research  that  disciplines  and  steadies  them,  but  they  are  not  with 
us  long  enough  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  this  discipline  in  an  organized 
mind.  They  graduate,  not  as  accomplished  scholars  whose  research 
is  a  particularized  indication  of  their  scholarship,  but  as  students 
who  by  their  research  have  demonstrated  their  capacity.  We  are 
confident  of  them  and  hopeful,  ready  to  commend  them  staunchly. 
They  are,  however,  prisoners  of  hope,  not  sons  of  Greece. 

I  am,  naturally,  speaking  of  the  great  majority,  not  of  the  excel- 
lent or  of  the  incompetent.  Furthermore,  the  situation  might  be 
conceivably  different.  Four  years  of  college  and  three  years  of 
university  are  surely  sufficient  to  secure  sound  scholarship  and  good 
research  when  there  is  no  adverse  conspiracy  of  circumstances.  The 
situation  is  not  necessarily  permanent.  It  is  not  necessarily  some- 
thing to  be  overanxious  about.  Yet  it  is  something  to  be  thought- 
ful about,  something  demanding  organization,  direction,  and  con- 
trol, much  more  than  resistance.     It  certainly  does  not  deserve  con- 
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tempt.  Surely  the  imagination  must  be  not  a  little  quickened  by  the 
vision  of  that  increasing  band  of  young  people  who  now  come, 
even  from  the  earth's  corners,  to  our  universities  in  search  of  a 
bettered  existence.  Degree  hunters  many  of  them  are,  no  doubt, 
but  that  is  not  such  a  bad  sport  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
Surely,  too,  if  the  degree  is  regarded  as  an  asset,  that  is  some  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  university  instruction.  The  aspect  of  the 
general  situation  which  has  thus  far  been  set  forth  has  been  cited 
not  for  purposes  of  lamentation,  but  for  purposes  of  sympathetic 
consideration.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  met  by  stiffening 
the  rules,  but  by  more  appreciative  attention  to  its  merits  and  its 
possibilities. 

In  the  second  place,  the  subjects  which  may  be  designated  as  sub- 
jects of  major  interest  are  becoming  increasingly  numerous  and  in- 
creasingly restricted.  This  fact  is  affecting  university  methods 
and  university  procedure  far  more  profoundly  than  is  generally  rec- 
ognized. Branches  of  knowledge,  which  historically  and  as  repre- 
sented in  the  greater  part  of  their  literature  are  off-shoots  from 
other  and  larger  branches,  have  attained  relative  independence. 
They  may  be  pursued  and  cultivated  with  little  regard  for  their 
genesis  and  affiliations.  Anthropology,  for  instance,  which  orig- 
inally represented  a  specialized  interest  of  the  historian,  the  anat- 
omist, the  moralist,  or  the  student  of  civilization,  has  become  a 
subject  which  may  be  pursued  by  a  student  who  is  none  of  these. 
He  may  investigate  the  morals  of  primitive  peoples — and,  I  add, 
with  profit  and  large  success — and  still  be  radically  ignorant  of 
Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  Kant,  Bentham,  Mill,  and  Spencer.  He  may, 
that  is,  be  radically  ignorant  of  the  moral  ideas  of  his  own  civiliza- 
tion. Instances  like  this  could  be  multiplied  from  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  from  history,  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  lit- 
erature. In  other  words,  the  differentiation  of  knowledge  as  his- 
torically brought  about  and  as  still  largely  reflected  in  our  literature 
has  ceased  to  afford  the  method  of  inquiry  or  determine  the  order 
of  instruction  and  investigation.  Instead  of  specializing  on  a  broad 
foundation  we  now  tend  to  begin  with  limited  interests  and  seek 
breadth  as  investigation  proceeds.  We  tend  to  make  departments 
of  knowledge  immediately  accessible  to  all  comers  without  elaborate 
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introduction;  to  reduce  prerequisites  to  a  minimum  and  to  the 
immediately  necessary;  and  to  stimulate  the  taste  for  problems. 
We  have  ceased  to  be  monists  in  knowledge  and  have  become 
pluralists. 

The  philosopher  cries  out  against  this  fact,  but  his  cry  is  ineffec- 
tual. His  ineffectualness  is  an  indication  that  this  aspect  of  the 
situation  is,  like  the  other,  not  one  to  be  resisted  simply  or  to  stiffen 
the  rules  against.  It  is  ratlier  one  to  provoke  thought,  to  claim 
consideration  which  may  lead  to  a  more  effective  direction,  organ- 
ization, and  control.  I  should  be  most  reluctant  to  admit  that 
the  day  of  synthetic  knowledge  is  forever  past,  but  I  must  admit 
that  the  situation  which  we  face  in  our  university  instruction  dis- 
closes no  synthesis  which  can  be  wisely  imposed  upon  the  spirit  of 
direct  and  immediate  inquiry  for  which  our  university  departments 
stand. 

These  two  aspects  of  the  situation,  the  eciuipment  of  our  stu- 
dents and  our  university  practice,  naturally  interact  and  make  at 
present  for  proficiency  rather  than  for  scholarship.  Students  who 
come  to  the  university  without  a  common  fund  of  ideas  and  without 
disciplined  and  organized  minds  are  not  likely  to  be  much  altered  in 
these  respects  by  even  three  years  of  residence  in  a  university  where, 
too,  there  is  no  common  fund  of  ideas  and  no  synthetic  view  of 
knowledge  expressing  itself  as  the  institution's  life.  They  find 
themselves  in  a  turmoil,  in  a  place  of  excitement  and  competing  in- 
terests, stimulated,  as  the  best  of  them  repeatedly  testify,  to  do  their 
best,  and  that  means  to  excell  and  not  to  mature. 

It  is  apparent,  I  hope,  that  I  have  described  the  situation  as  I 
see  it  for  no  purpose  of  condemnation  or  complaint.  I  have  not 
been  trying  to  discover  evils  and  then  propose  a  remedy.  In  fact,  I 
have  nothing  to  recommend,  or  rather  I  claim  the  privilege  of  hid- 
ing behind  my  subject  and  of  recommending  nothing.  Yet  what 
I  have  said  may  own  a  purpose  beyond  that  of  simply  recording 
what  appears  to  be  the  present  status  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  a  university  ideal  accommodating  itself  to  a  situation 
of  which  it  is  not  the  natural  expression.  That  purpose  is  to  sug- 
gest that  the  situation  is  more  in  need  of  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathetic study  than  our  rules  are  in  need  of  amendment  or  of  in- 
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creased  rigor  of  application.  It  is  also  to  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lems which  are  now  important  are  not  problems  of  administrative 
organization,  efficiency,  or  ingenuity.  Our  machinery  is,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  in  excellent  working  order.  Business  is  done 
with  decency,  dispatch,  and  with  a  sensitiveness  to  justice.  There 
is,  however,  a  thing  which,  I  believe,  we  keep  too  infrequently  in 
mind,  namely,  the  social  character  of  the  university.  By  that  I  do 
not  mean  the  comforts  and  entertainment  of  our  leisure.  The 
university  is  only  incidenfelly  a  place  where  degrees  are  conferred 
upon  the  satisfaction  of  certain  requirements.  It  is  essentially  a 
little  city  devoted  to  the  intellectual  life.  There  is,  I  believe,  need 
that  that  life  be  led  in  a  more  civic  and  social  fashion  within  the 
walls.  This  can  never  be  accomplished  by  rules  and  regulations, 
for  Sparta  is  never  Athens.  It  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
large  mindedness  and  generous  cooperation  of  those  who  teach, 
who,  while  working  in  their  chosen  individual  lines,  have  not  for- 
gotten that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  education. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  nothing  to  recommend,  nothing,  indeed, 
unless  it  be  to  suggest  the  importance,  now  that  we  have  settled 
down  to  a  marked  uniformity  of  procedure,  of  considering  with 
sympathy  the  educational  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
How  far  is  what  we  theoretically  expect  from  our  students  reason- 
able in  view  of  what  they  are  intellectually  and  in  view  of  the  kind 
of  intellectual  surroundings  we  afford  them.  Have  the  variety  of 
their  preparation  and  its  lack  of  unity,  on  one  hand,  and  the  grow- 
ing differentiation  of  knowledge  with  the  consequent  independence 
and  isolation,  in  both  instruction  and  investigation,  of  its  different 
departments,  on  the  other  hand,  have  these  things  made  it  impos- 
sible to  regard  the  degree  as  indicative  of  an  education  rounded  out 
or  centralized  in  some  important  inquiry?  Is  it  a  guarantee  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  or  is  it  the  evidence  of  tested  ability?  Since  the 
degree  is  conferred  in  Sanskrit  and  in  animal  husbandry,  in  phi- 
losophy and  in  highway  engineering,  for  what  does  it  essentially 
stand?  Are  our  doctors  of  philosophy  accompHshed  scholars  or  are 
they  competent  persons  ?  Such  questions,  I  believe,  are  pertinent  to 
any  adequate  appreciation  and  understanding  of  what  is  going  on 
in  our  universities. 
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Undoubtedly  such  questions  suggest  also  certain  possibilities 
of  action,  which  may  also  be  put  in  the  form  of  questions.  Since 
the  number  of  subjects  in  which  the  degree  may  be  awarded  varies 
in  this  association  from  fifteen  to  over  fifty,  should  that  number  be 
reduced?  On  what  principles  should  the  reduction,  if  made,  be 
made?  If  made  would  it  be  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  those  who 
seek  the  university  and  in  the  interest  of  wise  university  develop- 
ment? Shall  we  insist  that  students  pass  examinations  in  certain 
subjects  when  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  a  piece  of  work  cred- 
itably, without  troubling  themselves  much  about  those  subjects? 
Shall  we  require  of  them  what  our  ideals  demand,  but  what  their 
work  does  not  demand?  Shall  we  insist  on  broad  preparation 
before  research,  making  the  former  prerequisite  to  candidacy,  or 
shall  we  insist  that  research  should  come  first  and  then  that  it  be 
supplemented  by  widening  knowledge  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  research,  reversing  thus  our  present  ideas  in  this  regard  ?  Shall 
we  restrict  the  degree  to  a  chosen  few,  and  provide  something  else 
for  the  greater  number  of  those  who  now  receive  it?  Shall  we  dif- 
ferentiate the  degree  itself,  so  that  doctors  of  philosophy  will  be 
students  of  philosophy,  only,  and  there  will  be  doctors  of  chemistry, 
of  botany,  of  agronomy,  as  well? 

I  have  tried  to  state  these  questions  without  implying  any  an- 
swers, but  with  some  regard  to  matters  I  have  heard  discussed. 
Without  answers  I  leave  them.  They  may,  perhaps,  provoke  dis- 
cussion. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  HIS  BOOKS 

THE  relation  of  books  to  men  has  been  frequently  discussed.  The 
idea  that  the  books  of  a  given  individual  can,  in  course  of 
time,  become  an  effective  means  of  appreciating  and  appraising  his 
very  temperament  has  been  repeatedly  set  forth.  And  since  we  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  books  as  companions  that  do  not  speak  and 
yet  have  much  to  say,  the  proverb,  "Tell  me  with  whom  you  asso- 
ciate and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are,"  is  easily  paraphrased  and 
made  to  read,  "  Tell  me  what  books  you  read,  and  I  will  tell  you 
who  you  are."  Goethe  draws  a  comparison  between  men  and  books 
when,  in  speaking  of  certain  desperately  dull  people,  he  says,  ''If 
they  were  books,  I  would  not  read  them."  And  Wilhelm  Hauff 
refers  to  a  sad  but  not  infrequent  experience  when  he  remarks  that 
association  with  bad  books  can  be  even  more  dangerous  than  asso- 
ciation with  bad  men.  This  whole  idea  of  the  relation  of  men  to 
books  found,  however,  its  most  pregnant  formulation  in  the  French 
expression,  "  La  bibliotheque,  c'est  I'homme."  This  felicitous  mot 
has  been  ascribed  to  Frederick  the  Great.  I  have  read  Frederick 
the  Great's  works,  however,  and  have  not  found  it  among  his  writ- 
ings, and  yet  there  are  but  few  people  to  whom  it  could  be  so 
happily  ascribed  as  to  the  great  King. 

This  paraphrase  of  Buffon's  "Le  style  c'est  I'homme"  needs 
in  many  instances  a  limitation  and  in  some  cases  an  expansion.  It 
can  really  be  applied  only  to  those  libraries  that  have  been  entirely 
collected  by  their  owners.  Where  we  have  to  do  with  the  libraries 
of  princes  or  with  those  of  private  families,  we  must,  in  judging  the 
personalities  of  their  owners,  eliminate  all  those  books  which  have 
come  to  them  by  inheritance,  and  study  only  those  which  they  them- 
selves have  acquired.  And  in  the  case  of  a  king  we  must  proceed 
with  extreme  caution.  In  such  collections  we  will  inevitably  find 
books  that  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  dO'  with  the  character  and 
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the  interests  of  the  ruler  in  question,  so  that  it  would  be  exception- 
ally unwise  to  look  upon  his  library  as  the  reflex  of  his  mind.  Such 
a  library  easily  becomes  the  depository  for  all  those  books  presented 
to  him  by  committees,  corporations,  representatives  of  all  sorts  of 
sciences,  and  by  people  who  like  to  reach  royalty.  In  such  a  case 
the  material  that  is  really  characteristic  of  its  owner  is  crowded  out 
by  a  great  mass  of  matter  with  whose  selection  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  And  those  books  that  really  give  him  his  intellectual  nourish- 
ment, those  that  really  lie  near  his  heart  and  become  the  companions 
of  his  life,  those  he  will  gather  into  a  small  private  library.  There 
are  many  cases  where  the  general  books  that  stand  in  rank  and  file 
serve  only  for  purposes  of  decoration,  where  they  hardly  have  any 
other  mission  than  to  fill  the  book-cases  that  occupy  the  otherwise 
vacant  spaces  along  the  wall,  and  where  their  activity  is  confined 
to  throwing  off  a  pleasing  play  of  colors  from  their  linen  or  leather 
backs. 

And  our  proverb  needs  expansion  in  so  far  as  not  all  men  are 
in  a  position,  nor  are  they  obliged,  to  buy  all  the  books  they  have 
to  read  and  like  to  read.  This  is  especially  the  case  today,  since 
popular  public  libraries,  with  their  elaborate  and  praiseworthy 
equipments,  readily  and  agreeably  meet  the  reading  demands  of  the 
masses.  And  this  leads  one  to  expand  the  above  saying  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  reading  that  characterizes  the  man.  With  Frederick 
the  Great,  however,  books  and  reading  are  synonymous.  That  is 
to  say,  the  books  that  he  had  in  his  library  became  his  intellectual 
and  spiritual  property.  Everything  that  did  not  appeal  to  his  tastes 
and  his  tendencies  he  presented  to  the  public  library  which  the  Great 
Elector  had  founded  with  books  from  his  own  private  shelves.  Nor 
did  he  do  this  in  silence  and  without  ceremony.  On  the  contrary, 
he  invariably  accompanied  such  gifts  with  explanations  that  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  his  action.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
Frederick  the  Great  knew  but  precious  little  about  the  Middle  Ages 
and  that  he  looked  upon  the  German  language  as  utterly  unfit  for 
use  in  the  treatment  of  poetic  themes.  Nevertheless,  Professor 
Miiller  once  upon  a  time  sent  him  a  collection  of  German  poems 
from  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  King 
could  do  nothing  with  them.     They  irked  him.     And  with  unkind 
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frankness  he  wrote  to  the  donor:  "You  have  far  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  poems  from  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  the  pubhcation  of  which  you  have  latterly  effected.  In 
my  opinion  they  are  not  worth  one  shot  of  powder  and  did  not 
deserve  to  be  exhumed  from  the  dust  of  oblivion  in  which  they  lay 
buried.  I  shall  not  put  up  with  such  wretched  stuff  in  my  collection; 
I  will  simply  throw  it  out." 

It  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  well  known  facts  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  training  which  Frederick  the  Great  did  not 
receive  in  his  youth.  His  father,  otherwise  so  alert  and  active,  and 
interested  in  the  progress  and, development  of  Prussia,  was  irrecon- 
cilably hostile  to  all  kinds  of  higher  education.  He  gave  his  son, 
therefore,  only  the  scantiest  and  most  conventional  sort  of  schooling. 
But  we  must  remember  that  it  was  not  simply  the  unfavorable  atti- 
tude of  the  father  that  deprived  the  son  of  a  good  early  training. 
Frederick  himself  as  a  boy  lacked  industry  and  composure,  and  had 
a  disposition  to  do  only  that  which  interested  him  for  the  time  being. 
It  is  this  combination  of  circumstances  that  caused  Frederick  to 
learn  so  little  in  his  boyhood  days.  He  himself  admits  this  later  in 
a  letter  from  Rheinsberg  to  his  teacher  Duhan  in  which  he  tells  him 
that  he  is  now  in  belated  pursuit  of  the  time  that  he  so  recklessly 
lost  in  his  youth,  and  admits  that  certain  inclinations  caused  him  to 
deviate  from  the  proper  way.  To  Duhan  and  to  his  older  sister 
Wilhelmina,  later  Margravine  of  Bayreuth,  Frederick  the  Great 
owed  his  first  interest  in  reading.  With  Wilhelmina  he  read  at 
appointed  hours  every  afternoon.  She  provided  him  with  books 
which  he  took  with  him  on  the  chase  or  which  he  read  in  bed.  When 
his  tutor  and  his  attendant  were  asleep,  he  would  climb  over  the 
latter's  bed,  go  into  another  room  and  there  read,  until  finally  these 
nocturnal  excursions  were  discovered  and  forbidden.  But  we  must 
not  imagine  that  he  was  reading  serious  and  instructive  books.  We 
must  accept  Frederick's  repeated  confession  that  he  did  not  then 
concern  himself  seriously  with  the  various  sciences.  This  con- 
fession is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  youthful  Frederick 
possessed  a  library  of  3,775  volumes.  We  must  not,  however,  judge 
the  intellectual  activity  and  the  intellectual  tendency  of  the  Crown 
Prince  either  from  the  size  or  from  the  contents  of  this  library,  for 
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the  whole  had  been  bought  in  a  lump  by  his  teacher  Duhan  and  did 
not  arise  as  the  needs  of  the  boy  grew.  It  contained  to  be  sure,  as 
the  still  extant  catalogue  shows,  the  chief  works  of  French  literature, 
as  well  as  those  of  English  and  Italian.  But  with  the  latter  Frederick 
had  nothing  to  do,  since  he  did  not  know  these  languages.  There 
was  also  contained  in  the  collection  a  mass  of  pamphlets  on  mathe- 
matics, science,  theology,  ethics,  and  mysticism.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  far  removed  such  a  library  was  from  the  intellectual  horizon 
of  a  boy  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  old.  Of  course,  there  were 
also  some  books  in  this  collection  which  Frederick  himself  had 
bought.  He  once  said  to  Friedrich  Nicolai,  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  firm  of  like  name  that  still  exists  in  Berlin,  that  as  a  young 
man  he  had  often  been  in  his  father's  shop.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  did 
not  learn  of  the  existence  of  this  bookstore,  until  Katte,  Frederick's 
companion  in  flight,  confessed  it  to  him.  After  he  had  told  its 
proprietor  to  leave  Berlin  within  twenty-four  hours  and  had  sent 
Duhan  out  of  the  country,  he  ordered  the  books  to  be  packed  up 
and  shipped  to  Holland  where  they  were  sold. 

Much  smaller  in  size  but  of  infinitely  greater  importance  for  a 
proper  appraisal  of  the  mental  tendencies  of  the  youthful  Frederick 
was  the  library  which  he  himself  collected  in  Rheinsberg.  To 
describe  even  superficially  the  general  influence  of  the  Rheinsberg 
period  would  take  us  too  far  afield.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Frederick 
was  influenced  by  every  single  one  of  the  books  that  he  had  col- 
lected in  the  castle.  He  stored  them  away  in  the  familiar  tower- 
room,  in  the  cases  between  the  windows  and  in  the  niches  in  the 
wall  beneath  the  windows.  And  he  read  them.  Out  of  deference 
to  Voltaire,  whose  friend,  the  Marquise  du  Chatelet,  had  edited 
Newton's  physics,  he  even  took  up  natural  science  and  physics,  sub- 
jects which  later  lay  far  removed  from  his  interests.  He  read  pri- 
marily the  masterpieces  of  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity,  as  well 
as  those  of  French  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  He  concerned  himself  also  a  great  deal  with  history. 
When  he  read  now  it  was  not  simply  a  matter  of  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment, he  wished  also  to  acquire  that  particular  sort  of  information 
that  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  him  in  his  later  calling  as  King. 
"  To  read  is  to  think  "  is  one  of  his  proverbs.     It  was  literature  and 
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science,  the  "  divine  and  lofty  goddess  "  and  the  "  milk-giving  cow," 
that  furnished  the  nourishment  for  his  receptive  mind  and  his  eager 
soul. 

The  next  library  to  be  considered  is  the  one  that  was  housed  in 
the  Stadtschloss  at  Potsdam.  It  contains  about  one  thousand  vol- 
umes, but  is  no  longer  in  the  room  it  occupied  during  Frederick's 
time.  For  the  most  part  it  contains  those  particular  books  which 
Frederick  bought  between  the  year  he  ascended  the  throne  and  the 
year  his  favorite  castle.  Sans  Souci,  was  finished  (1747).  A  num- 
ber of  works  especially  valued  by  the  King  were  added  to  it  later. 
In  1747,  he  ordered  the  library  at  Rheinsberg — the  castle  itself  he 
had  in  the  meanwhile  given  to  his  brother  Henry — ^brought  to  Pots- 
dam, where  it  was  made  an  important  part  of  the  library  then  in  for- 
mation at  his  favorite  residence.  And  to  this  very  day,  this  library 
room  is  the  place,  despite  Adolf  Menzel's  familiar  picture  of  the 
Round  Table,  where  the  visitor  to  the  castle  of  Sans  Souci  comes 
into  closest  touch  with  the  personality  of  the  great  King.  By  later 
accessions  the  library  grew  until  it  contained  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  volumes.  This  is  the  place  for  which  the  King 
longed,  when  in  camp  or  on  the  field  of  battle  he  was  forced  to 
"  faire  divorce  avec  les  Muses."  He  longed  for  it  when,  in  con- 
ferences with  his  reader,  De  Catt,  whom  he  took  with  him  on  his 
different  campaigns,  he  was  obliged  to  talk  more  about  marches 
of  the  arriere-garde  and  imminent  battles  than  about  literature  and 
philosophy.  Under  such  circumstances  he  confined  himself  to  such 
consolation  as  could  be  got  by  greeting  the  muses  from  afar  through 
his  bosom  friend,  Jordan,  telling  them  he  hoped  to  see  them  again 
in  winter  quarters,  and  assuring  them  that  he  would  then  give  them 
a  rendezvous.  And  he  kept  his  word.  On  the  first  of  March, 
1759,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  d'Argens  that  he  was  living  in  winter 
quarters  at  Breslau  like  a  monk,  taking  his  meals  alone  and  spend- 
ing his  spare  time  in  reading.  Two  years  later  he  wrote  to  the 
same  friend  from  the  same  place  that  the  books  from  Berlin  had 
come,  that  they  were  at  once  a  comfort  and  an  entertainment  to  him, 
and  that  he  was  living  with  them  and  with  no  one  else.  For  in 
Breslau  he  had  also  a  little  library  which  he  had  collected  between 
the  Silesian  and  the  Seven  Years  war  and  which  he  later  supple- 
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merited,  and  in  this  improvised  library,  as  in  the  preceding  ones, 
we  find  the  King's  favorite  authors — representatives  from  classical 
antiquity  and  modern  French — side  by  side.  During  the  French 
invasion  in  the  winter  of  1806-7,  the  castellan  had  the  books  packed 
in  boxes  and  placed  in  the  cellar  so  that  they  were  saved.  But  even 
during  his  campaigns,  in  times  of  momentar}^  leisure  his  tent  resem- 
bled, as  he  himself  said,  the  study  of  a  philosopher,  the  tub  of 
Diogenes,  or  the  library  of  Leibniz. 

After  the  battle  at  Soor,  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1745,  the 
King's  field  library,  as  well  as  his  baggage,  was  lost.  He  then  had 
Duhan  send  him  books  from  the  library  of  his  now  deceased  friend 
Jordan,  whose  book  plate  bore  the  inscription :  "  Ex  libris  C.  S. 
Joraani  et  amicorum."  The  library  did,  in  actuality,  belong  not 
only  to  Jordan  but  also  to  his  friends. 

In  1763,  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  storms  of  war  had  died 
down,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  who  never  declared  war  unless 
forced  to,  returned  to  Potsdam.  The  circle  of  his  literary  and  per- 
sonal friends  in  the  meantime  had  been  greatly  diminished.  It  was 
therefore  with  uncommon  satisfaction  that  he  returned  to  the  con- 
solation of  his  quiet  and  peaceful  books  at  Sans  Souci.  And  now 
we  see  him  gathering,  chronologically  at  least,  his  last  library  in  the 
Netted  Palais  at  Potsdam.  And  there  this  library  stands  today  in  its 
old  place  in  a  narrow,  hall-like  room  in  the  southern  wing  of  the 
■castle  which  Frederick  occupied.  The  cases  in  which  the  books 
are  placed  were  remodeled  two  years  ago  for  the  Empress  Augusta 
Viktoria. 

The  books  that  the  King  wanted  close  at  hand  he  arranged  on 
tortoise-shell  frames  with  rococo  ornamentation  in  his  study  and  in 
a  special  reading  room  that  lay  to  one  side  and  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  occupying.  The  last  accessions  to  this  library  in 
the  Neues  Palais  were  what  were  apparently  ten  folio  volumes  of  the 
Church  Fathers :  Chrysostom,  Hieronymus,  Augustine,  and  so  on. 
The  history  of  these  is  as  follows.  Frederick's  friend,  the  Marquis 
d'Argens,  also  occupied  a  room  in  the  Neues  Palais  which  the 
King  equipped  with  a  small  library  and  as  a  part  of  this  collection 
he  placed  these  "friends"  of  the  Marquis,  as  he  was  fond  of  call- 
ing them.     In  reality  they  were  not  books  on  patristic  literature  at 
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all,  but  simply  wooden  boxes  covered  with  paper  so  that  they  looked 
like  books,  with  the  names  of  the  alleged  authors  on  the  back.  The 
whole  scheme  was  cleverly  carried  out  as  a  joke. 

The  libraries  in  Charlottenburg  and  Berlin  may  also  briefly  be 
mentioned.  Both  are  of  subordinate  significance  for  a  study  of  the 
King.  Both  are  small,  though  the  one  in  Charlottenburg  was  for- 
merly larger,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  cases  that  once  stood  in  the 
library  room  in  the  castle.  This  library  occupied  the  first  floor  of 
the  wing  built  by  Knobelsdorff.  The  collection  was  of  importance 
only  up  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  Sans  Souci,  that  is  to  say 
from  1740  to  1747,  and  it  was  important  even  then  only  in  so  far 
as  this  period  was  not  interrupted  by  the  two  Silesian  wars.  After 
the  building  of  Sans  Souci,  Charlottenburg  immediately  retired  into 
the  background.  The  collection  consists  today  of  only  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  volumes,  including  the  above  mentioned  works 
on  physics  from  Rheinsberg.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  parts  of 
this  library  were  taken  to  Sans  Souci. 

The  collection  that  was  arranged  for  the  Schloss  in  Berlin  was 
not  preserved  in  its  original  integrity.  Frederick's  successor.  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  II.,  made  it  a  part  of  his  collection  from  which  the 
writer  of  this  article,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  restored  it.  The 
clue  that  was  followed  in  this  restoration  was  the  letter  "  B  "  in 
Latin  script  with  foliar  decoration.  In  this  way  two  hundred  vol- 
umes could  be  identified  and  restored,  volumes  which  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  II.  read  and  used  during  the  brief  periods  that  he  spent 
in  Berlin. 

Frederick  the  Great  never  had  a  special  bookplate,  but  all  of  his 
books,  except  those  in  Charlottenburg,  are  marked.  A  capital  "  V  " 
in  Latin  script  stamped  in  gold  is  the  mark  of  the  library  in  Sans 
Souci.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  Frederick  called  the  castle, 
since  it  was  situated  on  the  site  of  a  former  vineyard,  at  times  by 
the  French  "  Vigne,"  just  as  he  had  a  habit  of  referring  to  himself 
as  "Le  Philosophe  de  Vigne,"  The  books  at  the  Stadtschloss  at 
Potsdam  are  marked  with  a  "  P  " ;  those  of  the  Neiies  Palais  with 
an  "  S,"  since  this  building,  which  joins  the  park  of  Sans  Souci  on 
the  southwest,  was  not  built  until  after  the  Seven  Years  war  and 
was  called  "  Das  neue  Palais  von  Sans  Souci."     The  books  in  Bres- 
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lau  have  either  no  mark  at  all,  or  a  "  B,"  or  a  "  Br,"  or  a  "  B  " 
in  a  cartouche.  Of  the  *' B "  of  the  books  in  Berlin  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  books  in  Charlottenburg  were  not  marked, 
since  the  custom  was  not  introduced  until  Frederick  had  ceased 
living  there.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  in  this  collection 
those  books  on  natural  science,  with  which  the  king  no  longer  con- 
cerned himself,  and  a  relatively  large  number  of  folio  volumes, 
beautifully  printed  and  supefbly  bound,  but  which  no  longer  ap- 
pealed to  him. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  the  books  that  the  King  re- 
ceived from  Paris,  and  basing  our  estimate  on  the  still  extant  col- 
lections, it  seems  that  the  King  spent  about  twenty-one  thousand 
thalers  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  over  thirteen  thousand  thalers 
for  binding.  Without  exception  his  books  are  bound  in  red  or 
brown  morocco.  Computed  according  to  current  German  coinage, 
he  paid  in  1763  eight  marks  for  the  binding  of  his  duodecimos, 
from  ten  to  twelve  marks  for  his  octavos,  forty-two  marks  for  his 
smaller  folios  and  sixty  for  his  larger  ones. 

The  above  mentioned  sum  of  twenty-one  thousand  thalers  was 
spent  only  for  the  books  that  Frederick  bought  in  Berlin.  It  gives 
only  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole  amount.  In  the  first  place,  the  ac- 
counts in  a  number  of  instances  have  been  lost  and  cannot  be  found 
by  diligent  search  through  the  royal  archives.  Not  only  during  the 
period  when  he  was  Crown  Prince,  but  also  after  1740,  Frederick 
satisfied  an  important,  indeed  an  essential  part  of  his  demands  by 
books  bought  in  Paris.  These  Parisian  accounts  are  also  hopelessly 
lost.  As  early  as  1736,  Frederick  appointed  Claude  Nicolas  Thie- 
riot  as  his  official  literary  agent  in  Paris,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  himself  thoroughly  posted  on  the  new  books  that  appeared  and 
to  send  the  most  important  ones  at  once  to  the  King.  Thieriot  was 
a  friend  of  Voltaire  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  had  been 
recommended,  possibly  indirectly,  by  Voltaire  himself  to  the  King. 
After  twelve  years  an  estrangement  arose  between  King  and  sub- 
ject. It  seems  that  Frederick  did  not  pay  promptly,  and  that 
Thieriot  became  lax  in  his  duties.  Frederick  dismissed  him.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  go  in  detail  into  the  history  of  Thieriot's  suc- 
cessors since  little  is  known  of  those  who  acted  as  the  King's  literary 
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advisers  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years  war.  One  of 
these,  d'Arnaud,  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  King  that  he 
was  invited  to  Sans  Souci,  naturally  to  the  great  vexation  of  Vol- 
taire. And  immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Hubertusburg,  Fried- 
rich  Melchior  Grimm,  who  held  the  position  of  editor  of  a  literary 
correspondence  that  was  sent  around  to  various  courts,  became  in 
this  way  acquainted  with  Frederick  who  took  Grimm  into  his  employ, 
but  never  had  a  liking  for  him  and  after  three  years  dismissed  him. 
Frederick  then  fell  back  on  Thieriot,  but  the  latter  could  no  longer 
satisfy  him  either.  The  reasons  for  this  lay  not  in  Thieriot's  crit- 
ical judgment  nor  in  his  performance  of  his  duties,  but  was  due  to 
the  general  decline  of  French  literature  in  the  last  third  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  an  extremely  conservative  reader.  The 
intellectual  products  of  French  literature  at  its  zenith  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  he  treasured  above 
everything  else,  and  he  idolized  the  authors  of  his  epoch.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  others.  It  is,  for  example,  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  he  allowed  Lessing,  a  man  who,  intellectually  at 
least,  had  a  great  deal  in  common  with  him,  to  pass  unnoticed.  But 
when  "Minna  von  Barnhelm"  appeared  in  1763,  Frederick  no 
longer  had  any  interest  in  literary  novelties — and  that  was  surely 
a  novelty.  Anything  new  that  was  brought  to  his  attention  he  de- 
clined to  consider,  whether  it  came  from  France  or  Germany.  He 
restricted  himself  to  his  old  friends  whom  he  read  over  and  over 
time  and  time  again,  and  in  the  reading  of  whom  alone  he  derived 
unalloyed  pleasure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  declined  the  efforts 
of  Voltaire  and  d'Alembert  to  procure  for  him  a  substitute  for 
Thieriot.  He  did  this,  not  for  personal,  but  for  concrete  reasons. 
When  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  Mairan,  Crebillon,  even  Gresset,  the 
author  of  "Vert- Vert,"  were  writing  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  from 
Paris  for  it  meant  hearing  from  Parnassus.  But  now-a-days,  said 
Frederick  in  substance,  when  we  are  getting  nothing  but  compila- 
tions and  collections  of  the  23,633  great  men  and  8,566  famous 
women  that  France  has  produced,  the  journals  that  contain  excerpts 
from  them  are  not  to  be  endured.  Who  wants  to  know  anything 
about  the  new  method  of  clysterizing?     Who  wants  to  read  the 
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book  dedicated  to  Louis  XV.  on  the  new  method  of  shaving?  And 
since  the  journals  that  appeared  in  Paris  had  no  interest  for  him  he 
had  no  desire  to  have  an  official  literary  agent  in  France. 

With  this  attitude  d'Alembert  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  was 
in  accord.  He  had  to  admit  that  French  literature  was  now  pro- 
ducing many  thistles,  a  few  ephemeral  flowers,  and  very  little  fruit. 
The  only  consolation  that  he  had  was  that  it  was  not  much  better 
with  the  other  nations,  and  that  France,  after  all,  had  some  advan- 
tages over  them.  But  what  worried  him  most  was  the  fear  that 
France  might  not  retain  this  supremacy,  and  that  in  course  of  time 
the  very  nations  whose  taste  for  literary  things  had  been  developed 
in  France  would  beat  France  just  as  a  child  beats  the  nurse  whose 
breast  no  longer  gives  it  milk.  The  King  expressed  a  similar  view 
to  Voltaire.  He  wrote:  "Si  vous  etiez  jeune,  je  prendrais  des 
Grimm,  des  La  Harpe  et  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  mieux  a  Paris  pour 
m'envoyer  des  ouvrages."  But  Parnassus  was  buried  with  Voltaire, 
and  the  new  products  were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
were  written.  "  II  est  trop  degoute  de  nos  rapsodies  et  il  a  raison," 
Voltaire  then  wrote  to  d'Alembert,  and  to  the  King  he  addressed 
the  following  verses  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  attitude  toward  his 
relations  to  the  literary  Paris  of  his  day : 

Vous  n'avez  done  plus  dans  Paris 
De  courtier  de  litterature? 
Vous  renoncez  aux  beaux  esprits, 
A  tous  les  immortels  ecrits 
De  I'almanach  et  du  Mercure? 
L'in-folio  ni  la  brochure 
A  vos  yeux  n'ont  done  plus  de  prix  ? 
D'ou   vous   vient  tant   d'indifference? 
Vous  soupgonnez  que  le  bon  temps 
Est  passe  pour  jamais  en  France, 
Et  que  notre  antique  opulence 
Aujourd'hui  fait  place  en  tout  sens 
Aux  guenilles  de  I'indigence. 


Le  gout  s'enfuit,  I'ennui  nous  gene, 
On  cherche  des  plaisirs  nouveaux  . 

On  critique,  on  critiquera. 
On  imprime,  on  imprimera 
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De  beaux  ecrits  sur  la  musique, 
Sur  la  science  economique, 
Sur  la  finance  et  la  tactique 
Et  sur  les  filles  d'Opera. 

In  addition  to  his  book  agents  the  King  also  employed  from  time 
to  time  a  number  of  readers,  the  best  known  of  whom  was  De  Catt, 
with  whom  the  King  became  acquainted  while  on  a  journey  to  Hol- 
land, and  whom  he  took  into  his  service  during  the  Seven  Years 
war,  in  1758.     De  Catt  kept  a  record  of  his  conferences  with  the 
King  which  covers  the  time  down  to  July  1760.    Unfortunately  he 
afterwards  edited  these  records,  so  that  their  reliability  was  some- 
what weakened,  and  yet  they  give  a  very  good  account  of  the  King's 
reading  during  the  above  mentioned  years.     He  has  also  given  us 
certain  sayings  of  the  King,  some  of  which  refer  to  his  past  life. 
The  twenty-second  volume  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Civic  Archives 
contains  not  only  De  Catt's  diaries  but  also  his  memorabilia.    Fred- 
erick's last  reader  was  Dantal.    While  it  was  the  duty  of  the  other 
readers  not  only  to  read  to  the  King,  but  also  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  scholarly  men  about  the  latest  literary  phe- 
nomena, Dantal's  duties  were  restricted  to  reading.     When  Fred- 
erick was  younger  he  was  very  fond  of  reading  aloud  himself,  so 
that  De  Catt  once  jestingly  remarked  that  he  was  not  the  King's 
reader  but  the  King  was  his.    In  his  later  life  Frederick  no  longer 
had  the  strength  to  read,  so  that  during  the  period  from  1784  to 
1786  Dantal  appeared  daily,  during  the  winter  at  six  or  seven  or 
eight  in  the  morning,  in  summer  two  hours  earlier,  and  read  this 
and  that.     He  tells  us  what  he  read  in  his  interesting  pamphlet, 
"Les  delassemens  litteraires  ou  heures  de  lecture  de  Frederic  II.," 
which  appeared  at  Elbing  in  1791.    There  was  no  definite  number  of 
hours  that  Dantal  was  supposed  to  read ;  sometimes  he  would  read 
for  three  hours  in  succession,  especially  during  the  Carnival  in  Ber- 
lin, which  Frederick  in  his  later  days  did  not  attend.    From  the  end 
of  July  1786,  the  reading  intervals  became  longer  and  longer — the 
King  would  sometimes  fall  asleep  during  the  reading.     The  last 
books  that  he  had  read  to  him  were  the  two  historical  works  of 
Voltaire:  "Le  siecle  de  Louis  XIV."  and  "Le  precis  du  siecle  de 
Louis  XV."    Dantal  was  reading  one  day  a  description  of  the  battle 
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at  Rossbach  (November  5,  1757).  When  he  came  to  the  passage, 
"  Frederick,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  made  up  his  mind 
to  die,  with  weapon  in  hand,  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  Prince 
Soubise,"  the  King,  sick  though  he  was,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice : 
"Ah,  but  there  was  no  reason  for  dying  then."  Frederick  breathed 
his  last  on  August  17,  1786. 

De  Catt  and  Dantal  both  assure  us  that  the  King,  as  is  to  be 
expected  of  any  one  who  really  likes  books,  took  exceptionally  good 
care  of  his.  And  on  this  account  most  of  them  have  been  preserved 
in  almost  perfect  condition.  Only  those  that  he  took  with  him  on 
his  various  campaigns  show  evidences  of  use.  Frederick  himself 
attended  to  the  packing  and  unpacking,  and  he  had  a  very  happy 
habit  of  arranging  the  books  on  tlie  shelves  in  the  precise  order  in 
which  he  intended  to  read  them.  De  Catt  writes,  for  example,  from 
the  winterquarters  in  Freiberg  (April  24,  1760)  :  "II  avait  arrange 
dans  cette  suite  les  livres  qu'il  se  proposait  de  lire,  le  premier  volume 
de  Lucrece,  le  second  volume  de  la  maniere  d'etudier  les  belles  lettres 
par  Rollin,  la  Rhetorique  et  la  Poetique  d'Aristote,  les  Oraisons 
funebres  de  Flechier,  le  petit  Careme  de  Massillon,  Racine,  Zaire, 
Alzire,  Oreste,  Merope  et  Brutus  de  Voltaire,  Tacite,  Contrains, — 
les  d'entrer  de  Bayle  et  les  deux  dernieres  campagnes  de  Turenne. 
*  Telle,'  disait-il,  *  etre  sa  lecture  pendant  ce  quartier  de  cantonne- 
ment.'  Je  nourrirai  bien  ici  mon  ame,  car  je  prevois  que  dans  cette 
campagne  je  n'aurai  plus  de  momens  a  donner  aux  lettres  et  a  la 
philosopliie.  Cette  campagne  sera  vive,  mon  cher,  elle  sera  terrible, 
quel  en  sera  le  resultat?    Ignoramus,  est  ce  la  du  bon  latin? " 

Dantal  also  tells  us  that  the  King  laid  great  stress  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  any  book  for  which  there  was 
no  space  in  the  cases  was  put  on  the  table  or  the  window-sills  of 
his  living  room.  These  unplaced  books  no  one  dared  touch  without 
special  permission,  and  if  Dantal  took  a  book  from  the  cases  he  was 
obliged  to  put  a  card  in  the  vacant  space  so  that  the  right  place  for 
the  book  could  be  found.  The  books  which  the  King  had  read  were 
placed  in  an  upright  position,  those  he  had  not  read  lay  flat.  Each 
class  of  books  had  its  special  case  according  to  whether  it  was 
history,  or  literature  or  poetry,  and  so  on.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
works  stood  by  themselves.     So  much   for  Dantal.     But  if  this 
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arrangement  was  followed  during  the  life  of  the  King,  it  has  not 
been  preserved  since  his  death.  A  few  years  ago  the  writer  under- 
took to  arrange  the  King's  library  according  to  the  various  branches 
of  science  and  art  and  to  publish  a  general  catalogue.  This  cata- 
logue was  reprinted,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  H ohenzollern-J ahr- 
biicher  for  1911-1912. 

The  plan  of  arrangement  pursued  is  as  follows:  first  come  the 
books  that  ^he  King  himself  wrote,  in  so  far  as  these  were  published 
during  his  lifetime  and  made  a  part  of  his  library.  After  these 
come  philosophy,  theology,  science  of  history,  Greek,  Roman, 
French,  Italian,  English,  Spanish-Portuguese  and  Oriental  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  the  history  of  literature  and  art,  grammar,  philology, 
military  tactics,  law,  economics,  medicine,  natural  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  books  on  architecture  and  dictionaries  are  placed  last. 
With  but  unimportant  exceptions  all  of  these  works  are  in  French. 
Even  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  the  King  read  in  French  trans- 
lations, since  he  knew  very  little  Latin  and  no  Greek.  He  lost 
thereby  the  charm  of  the  original  language,  but  his  books  were  trans- 
lated for  the  most  part  by  French  clergymen  and  the  translations 
are  clear,  tasteful  and  very  readable.  What  Frederick  in  any  case 
was  after  was  the  content  and  not  the  style.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  to  inform  himself  about  the  remote  past. 

We  have  often  heard  Frederick  spoken  of  in  his  old  age  as  the 
"  lonely  king."  There  is  reason  in  the  remark,  for  the  friends  of 
his  youth,  his  personal  and  official  comrades,  his  tried  and  true 
associates  had  died.  But  his  truest  friends — his  books — remained. 
They  had  not  died ;  they  could  not  die,  and  to  the  very  last  hour  of 
his  earthly  life,  these  friends  always  accompanied  him  on  his  event- 
ful and  thorny  road  to  fame. 

Three  books  loaned  from  the  Royal  libraries  for  the  Frederick 
the  Great  exhibition  were  composed  by  the  King  himself : 

( I )  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  la  maison  de  Branden- 
bourg.  Au  donjon  du  chateau.  MDCCLI.  i  vol.  4°.  This  volume 
gives  a  history  of  Frederick's  house.  It  is  the  first  edition,  the 
edition  de  luxe,  which  the  King  had  printed  in  his  private  press 
in  Berlin,  after  he  had  had  the  individual  parts  read  to  him  by 
his  secretary,  Darget  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the 
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years  1 747-1 749.  The  illustrations  are  by  the  most  important  en- 
graver of  that  time,  George  Friedrich  Schmid  (171 2-1 775).  The 
vignettes  as  well  as  the  individual  illustrations  are  of  exceptional 
interest.    The  edition  itself  is  very  rare. 

(2)  Oeuvres  du  Philosophe  de  Sanssouci :  I-III.  Au  donjon  du 
chateau.  Avec  privilege  d'Apollon.  MDCCL.  3  vols.  4°.  These 
three  volumes  in  this  complete  and  rare  edition  de  luxe  contain 
the  poems  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  were  likewise  printed  in 
his  private  press  established  in  the  Castle  at  Berlin.  The  first 
volume  contains  "Le  Palladion,"  a  poetic-satiric  composition 
directed  against  the  French,  their  kings  and  their  mistresses.  The 
French  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  Marquis  Valory,  occu- 
pies a  central  position.  Soon  after  its  publication  Frederick  recalled, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  first  volume  of  this  edition  and  had  the  copies 
destroyed.  Only  a  very  few  have  been  preserved.  Aside  from  the 
edition  owned  by  the  royal  family,  this  complete  edition  is  dupli- 
cated only  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin.  The  Hohenzollern 
Museum  contains  the  first  volume  witli  the  King's  own  corrections, 
volumes  two  and  three  with  the  observations  of  Voltaire  and  the 
notes  of  the  King.  The  copy  exhibited  comes  from  the  library  of 
the  Stadtschloss  at  Potsdam,  where  there  are  still  twelve  unbound 
copies  of  the  first  volume.  The  volumes  have  on  the  fly-leaf  the 
note  in  the  handwriting  of  Emperor  Frederick  III. :  "  Removed 
from  the  Stadtschloss  at  Potsdam,  August  3,  1875.  Friedrich 
Wilhelm."  The  three  volumes  were  meant  by  him  for  a  collection 
of  all  the  extant  editions  and  translations  of  his  illustrious  ancestor's 
works.  This  collection  is  now  in  the  Royal  Private  Library  in 
Berlin, 

(3)  Extrait  du  dictionnaire  historique  et  critique  de  Bayle, 
divise  en  deux  volumes  avec  une  preface.  A  Berlin,  chez  Chretien 
Frederic  Voss  1765  (I).  IL  2  vols.  8°.  Sign"V."  These  two 
volumes,  taken  from  the  library  at  Sans  Souci,  constitute  the  extract 
which  Frederick  made  from  the  work  in  four  folio  volumes  of  the 
French  skeptic  Bayle.  Frederick  added  a  few  ideas  of  his  own.  It 
was  Bayle's  purpose  to  show  that  our  moral  and  ethical  convictions 
are  totally  independent  of  our  religious  dogmas.  From  Bayle  the 
followers  of  enlightenment  throughout  all  Europe  drew  inspiration 
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for  their  literary,  historical  and  philosophical  discussions.  Bayle 
was  one  of  Frederick's  favorite  authors.  He  gave  him  a  careful 
study  before  he  began  making  his  excerpts.  Bayle's  skeptical  phi- 
losophy and  lack  of  system  appealed  to  the  King,  whose  purpose 
just  now  was  a  double  one.  In  the  first  place,  he  wanted  a  handy 
edition  of  the  book  for  his  own  use;  in  the  second  place,  he  wanted 
to  make  Bayle's  ideas  accessible  to  the  general  public  by  means 
of  a  cheap  edition. 

As  early  as  1752,  as  we  learn  from  Voltaire's  letter  to  the 
Margravine  of  Bayreuth,  Frederick  had  the  intention  "  faire  ecrire 
I'esprit  de  Bayle."  It  was  not,  however,  until  1764  that  he  carried 
out  the  idea  contained  in  the  letter  to  his  brother  Henry:  "Je  suis 
a  present  occupe  a  faire  imprimer  un  Extrait  du  Dictionnaire  (de 
Bayle)  qui  ne  sera  compose  que  de  la  partie  philosophique  de 
I'ouvrage,  qui,  sans  contredit,  est  la  meilleure  .  .  .  I'edition  se 
doit  faire  in  8°."  Likewise  on  the  ninth  of  October  of  the  same 
year  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Gotha,  saying  that  his  edition  of 
Bayle  would  consist  of  from  five  to  six  volumes,  whereas  in  reality 
he  limited  himself  to  two  volumes.  The  edition  before  us  is  the 
one  published  in  1765.  Since  it  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  had  it  re- 
vised soon  after  by  Marquis  d'Argens.  This  edition  appeared  as 
"  Nouvelle  edition  augmentee"  at  Berlin  in  1767.  Concerning  both 
editions  he  wrote  on  November  25,  1765,  to  Voltaire.  "  Cet  extrait 
du  dictionnaire  de  Bayle  est  de  moi.  Je  m'y  etais  occupe  dans  un 
temps  ou  j'avais  beaucoup  d'affaires ;  I'edition  s'en  est  ressentie.  On 
en  prepare  a  present  une  nouvelle." 

Several  books  in  the  exhibit*  were  given  to  the  King  by  their 
various  authors.    The  most  interesting  of  these  is  doubtless : 

(4)  Herode  et  Mariamne,  Tragedie  de  M.  de  Voltaire.  Paris 
MDCCXXV.  Avec  privilege  du  Roy.  i  vol.  8°.  There  is  a  dedi- 
cation in  Voltaire's  own  handwriting ;  there  is  no  mark.  Voltaire's 
undated  dedication  reads :  "  Sire,  cet  ouvrage  n'est  pas  le  premier 
que  j'aie  I'honneur  de  presenter  a  votre  majeste  daignez  recevoir 
avec  bonte  ce  nouvel  hommage  je  suis  ne  sujet  du  roy  de  France, 
mon  respect  pour  la  vertu  m'a  rendu  le  votre  je  suis  avec  une  venera- 
tion et  une  reconnaissance  profonde  de  votre  majeste  le  tres  humble 
et  tres  obeissant  serviteur  Voltaire." 

*  See  Editorial  Comment. 
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It  is  significant  that  Frederick  did  not  receive  this  book,  which 
appeared  in  1725,  until  he  became  King.  And  it  is  also  remarkable 
that  throughout  the  voluminous  correspondence  that  was  carried 
on  between  the  King  and  Voltaire,  in  which  many  of  the  latter's 
works  were  discussed,  there  is  no  mention  of  this  tragedy.  The 
book,  like  almost  all  the  dedication  copies,  contains  no  mark.  It  was 
not  preserved  in  the  King's  libraries  but  was  later  secured  from- 
private  owners  and  made  a  part  of  the  collection  in  Sans  Souci. 

(5)  (Marquise  du  Chatelet)  Institutions  de  physique.  Paris 
MDCCXL.  I  vol.  8^  Also  contains  a  dedication  in  Voltaire's  hand- 
writing: "  Sapientiae  amans,  sapienti  offert." 

Other  presentation  volumes  are  by  d'Alembert,  and  De  Games. 
A  number  of  volumes  in  the  collection :  Lucretius,  Aristotle's 
"  Poetics,"  Cicero's  letters,  Horace,  and  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses," 
all  in  French  translation,  and  various  volumes  by  Montesquieu, 
Crebillon  le  Fils,  Bonhours,  Madame  Deshoulieres  and  Chaulieu, 
and  others,  were  the  direct  personal  property  of  the  King  and 
some  of  these  identical  copies  have  been  his  companions  in  his 
campaigns. 

A  survey  of  the  books  placed  on  exhibition,  most  of  which  were 
taken  from  the  various  libraries  at  random,  shows  that  the  majority 
of  them  have  a  very  real  and  personal  connection  with  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  that  many  of  them  have  their  own  history.  The 
individual  who  traces  out  and  follows  up  the  history  of  these  books 
will  be  brought  into  most  immediate  touch  with  the  fundamental 
and  essential  characteristics  of  the  great  King,  and  his  study  will 
reveal  to  him  in  due  course  the  inner  story  of  the  mind  and  soul  of 
a  man  who  was  really  great  both  in  words  and  in  deeds. 

BOGDAN  KrIEGER,  Ph.D. 

Librarian  of  the  Royal  Private  Library 
Berlin 
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EWEN   McINTYRE 
Honorary  President,  College  of  Pharmacy 

IN  the  death  of  Mr.  Ewen  Mclntyre,  which  occurred  on  Wednes- 
day, January  8,  at  his  residence,  303  West  74th  Street,  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  suffers  one  of  the  most  severe  and  painful  losses 
in  its  history.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  this 
School,  being  a  member  of  the  class  of  1847.  He  became  a  trustee 
of  the  College  in  1873,  vice-president  in  1874  and  president  in  1876, 
in  which  office  he  continued  until  1889,  He  then  again  entered  the 
board  of  trustees,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  1892.  In 
1904  he  was  elected  honorary  president  and  continued  to  fill  this 
office  until  the  occurrence  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  one  of  the  oldest  living  pharmacists  of  this 
city,  if  not  actually  the  oldest.  When  he  established  his  pharmacy 
at  1 8th  Street  and  Broadway,  his  friends  considered  him  reckless 
in  moving  so  far  out  of  the  city,  where  residents  were  few  and 
scattered.  At  that  time  little  could  be  seen  from  his  front  door 
except  pasture  fields,  enclosed  by  rail  fences.  During  that  period 
of  small  beginnings,  he  achieved  business  success  by  his  habits  of 
economy  and  industry,  and  prepared  himself  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  larger  opportunities  which  came  with  the  upward  growth  of 
the  city.  He  withstood  successfully  all  financial  storms  and  scored 
a  continuous  success,  retaining  to  the  last  his  ownership  of  the 
valuable  commercial  site  where  he  originally  located,  an  act  that 
well  illustrates  the  habit  of  persistency  and  permanency  that  charac- 
terized his  entire  life. 

His  high  and  influential  position  in  pharmacy,  national  as  well 
as  local,  did  not  cease  with  his  retirement  from  active  business,  but 
continued  without  intermission  until  his  death,  which  met  him  as 
honorary  president  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

His  commercial  honesty  and  honor  were  of  the  sterling  and 
severe  type  of  a  former  generation.  His  entire  professional  record 
fails  to  disclose  any  act  which  could  be  justly  characterized  as  dis- 
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honorable  or  unprofessional.  He  was  recognized  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  pharmaceutical  world  as  a  business  man  of  sound 
credit  and  one  whose  word  could  be  trusted  to  the  uttermost,  and  in 
this  way  he  will  be  remembered  by  thousands  who  survive  him. 
To  the  physicians  of  this  city,  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  always  been  known' 
as  a  pharmacist  who  respected  the  proper  relations  between  the  two 
professions  and  who  represented  the  highest  ideals  and  excellence 
in  pharmaceutical  practice. 

It  was  Mr.  Mclntyre's  discoveries  of  adulterated  drugs  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  his  energy  in  directing  general  attention  to 
them,  which  led  to  the  first  federal  legislation  on  this  subject,  to 
the  official  inspection  of  drug  importations  and,  incidentally,  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Mr.  Mc- 
lntyre's interest  in  phannaceutical  education  was  early  enlisted  and 
grew  steadily  with  his  individual  development.  He  watched  its 
progress  as  a  national  institution,  while  he  worked  unremittingly 
for  its  local  advancement.  Perhaps  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy  is  his  greatest  monument,  although  that  claim  may  well 
be  contested  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  gave 
freely  of  both  his  time  and  money  to  protect  and  advance  it  at  many 
stages  of  its  career,  and  the  conservation  of  its  educational  ideals 
is  largely  attributable  to  his  steady  support  during  various  critical 
periods. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  really  great  man 
was  his  ability  to  so  easily  take  to  himself  each  newly  appearing 
generation,  while  retaining  all  of  value  that  he  had  gained  through 
his  acquaintance  with  those  who  had  preceded.  His  mind  refused 
to  bow  to  the  psychological  law  of  failure  of  the  aged  to  perceive 
the  new  while  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  He 
thus  secured  a  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  latest  graduates 
in  pharmacy  that  was  hardly  less  secure  than  that  which  he  retained 
with  the  aged.  With  all  these  persons  he  will  continue  to  live  in  his 
death,  and  the  influence  of  his  character  upon  their  lives  must  con- 
tinue to  be  great. 

Mr.  Mclntyre's  religious  life  was  one  of  steadiness  and  con- 
sistency. He  lived  his  belief.  Were  there  more  to  live  as  he  did, 
there  would  be  fewer  to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  Christianity  as  the 
dominant  power. 
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Personally,  Mr,  Mclntyre  was  of  the  most  sweet  and  cheerful 
disposition.  Present  trouble  was  with  him  always  submerged  in  a 
confident  and  realizing  faith  in  the  future.  His  very  entrance  into 
the  presence  of  discouragement  or  sadness  tended  to  dissipate  it. 
The  sight  of  his  smiling  face  and  the  grasp  of  his  hand  were  a 
never-failing  stimulus,  and  their  memory  is  an  abiding  reality. 

H.  H.  RusBY 
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JAMES  W.  McLANE,  M.D. 

DR.  JAMES  W.  McLANE  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
August  19,  1839.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  University 
in  1861,  and  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  a 
student  in  1862.  He  graduated  with  honor  in  1864,  and  three  years 
later  was  appointed  a  lecturer  on  materia  medica.  The  following 
year,  1868,  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  professor,  thus 
becoming  a  professor  in  the  College  in  the  unusually  short  period  of 
four  years  from  the  date  of  his  graduation.  He  retained  this  posi- 
tion until  1872,  when  he  resigned  it  to  take  the  position  of  adjunct 
professor  of  obstetrics.  Five  years  afterward  he  was  promoted  to 
the  full  professorship,  which  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  retirement 
from  the  College.  During  the  early  part  of  his  professorship  he 
also  lectured  upon  diseases  of  children,  and  later  gynecology  was 
added  to  his  chair. 

As  a  professor  of  obstetrics,  he  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
graduates  as  a  most  inspiring  and  successful  teacher.  His  state- 
ments were  clear  and  emphatic;  his  method  of  presentation  of  his 
subject  was  most  vivid  and  interesting,  full  of  personal  reminiscence, 
and  illustrated  by  specific  cases  which  emphasized  the  subject  in 
hand.  In  consequence  his  department  was  always  considered  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  College.  He  organized  a  very  exten- 
sive out-patient  department  in  obstetrics  through  the  tenement  dis- 
trict of  the  city,  thus  affording  the  students  an  opportunity  for 
•practical  work,  such  as  is  now  secured  in  the  maternity  hospitals. 

In  all  the  activities  of  the  school  Dr.  McLane  took  a  leading 
part.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Dalton  in  1889  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  College,  and  after  the  merger  of  the  institution 
with  Columbia  University  in  1891  he  held  for  twelve  years  the  dean- 
ship  of  the  medical  faculty  and  served  on  the  University  Council. 
In  1887  the  course  in  medicine  was  advanced  from  a  two  years 
course  to  a  three  years  course,  and  later,  in  1894,  from  a  three  years 
to  a  four  years  course.  In  all  this  progressive  advancement  in  the 
scheme  of  medical  education.  Dr.  McLane  was  an  earnest  and  im- 
portant advocate  of  every  line  of  improvement. 
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He  was  constantly  employed  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  large  endowment  of  the  College,  secured  from  the 
late  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  also  the  funds  for  the  erection  of 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane, 
were  obtained  for  the  College.  During  the  years  1886  to  1888  his 
time  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  planning  and  erection  of  the  new 
College  buildings  on  59th  Street,  and  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hos- 
pital and  Vanderbilt  Clinic  on  loth  Avenue.  All  the  details  of  this 
enormous  undertaking  were  managed  entirely  by  him,  and  when  the 
school  entered  upon  its  new  career  in  1887,  it  was  considered  by  the 
alumni  as  a  personal  triumph  of  the  devotion  and  efforts  of  Dr. 
McLane. 

It  was  also  by  his  concurrence  and  by  his  skillful  negotiations, 
that  the  closer  connection  between  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  up  to  that  time  practically  an  independent  institution,  was 
secured  with  Columbia  University.  During  these  negotiations  in 
1890,  Dr.  McLane's  attitude  was  primarily  that  of  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  medical  school.  He  concluded  with  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  University  an  agreement  upon  terms  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  during  those  ten  years  he  presided  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  College  and  safeguarded  its  interests  in  every  way.  In  1898  he 
retired  from  the  active  work  of  teaching,  being  succeeded  by  Dr. 
E.  B.  Cragin  in  the  chair  of  obstetrics.  Until  1903  he  was  most 
active  in  the  management  of  the  various  growing  interests  of  the 
college  and  his  final  retirement  at  that  date  was  a  matter  of  regret 
to  his  friends  in  the  faculty.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  was  the  president  and  an  active  trustee  of  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
During  many  years  he  served  as  an  attending  physician  to  various 
hospitals,  including  St.  Luke's,  New  York,  Nursery  and  Child's  and 
the  Sloane  Maternity.  He  had  retired  from  the  active  practice  of 
medicine  several  years  before  his  death  on  November  25,  191 2. 
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JASPER  TILLEROUS  GOODWIN 

A.B.   1876,  LL.B,    1878,  A.M.   1879 

O  Jasper  Tillerous  Goodwin,  '76,  who  died  on  January  10,  19 13, 
Columbia  owed  much  of  its  old  prestige  in  rowing.  In  his 
sophomore  year,  with  B.  Frank  Rees,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  Edward 
S.  Rapallo,  Caspar  Griswold  and  Philip  Timpson,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  six-oared  crew,  which,  in  the  year  1874,  at  Saratoga, 
won  first  place  against  Wesleyan,  Harvard,  Williams,  Dartmouth, 
Cornell,  Trinity,  Princeton  and  Yale.  Pie  was  captain  and  stroke 
of  the  crews  for  the  four  years  following,  rowing  in  sixteen  races, 
of  which  eight  were  won.  His  career  as  an  oarsman  culminated 
in  the  victory  of  the  Columbia  four  at  Henley,  in  1878,  with  H.  G. 
Ridabock,  Cyrus  Edson  and  E.  E.  Sage  as  his  rowing  mates.  On 
his  graduation  from  the  law  school  in  1878  he  was  chosen,  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  be  Columbia's  rowing  coach,  and,  as  an  ama- 
teur, acted  in  that  capacity  for  several  years  with  success.  He  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  instructor  in  mathematics  in  1881  and  as 
adjunct  professor  in  1887,  retiring  in  1895.  In  1904-5-6,  in  the 
interval  between  Hanlan  and  Rice,  he  coached  our  Poughkeepsie 
crews. 

Goodwin  came  to  Columbia  from  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  wiry,  clean  limbed,  hard  muscled  and  tireless.  He  had  worked 
in  a  machine  shop  and  taught  school.  His  seriousness  of  purpose, 
his  native  humor  and  sarcasm  and  a  degree  of  adaptability,  which, 
however,  never  overcame  certain  oddities  of  phrase  and  speech, 
made  a  hit  with  the  New  York  boys,  who  almost  filled  the  Colum- 
bia College  of  his  period,  and  "Goody"  became  an  undergraduate 
hero  like  Harold  Weekes  and  Bill  Morley  of  the  new  Morningside 
epoch.  He  was  a  hard  and  unpretentious  worker,  and  supplied  that 
by  which  the  undergraduate  world  always  profits, — modest,  un- 
sought leadership  and  a  strong,  kindly  personality. 

B, '78 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

The  straightforward  and  dignified  appeal  of  Barnard  College  for 
adequate  buildings  and  a  working  endowment  deserves  attention 
throughout  the  circle  of  Columbia  interests.  No  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  more  surely  realized  its  function.  Bar- 
Barnard's  Needs  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  merely  one  more  college  for  women ; 
it  has  a  distinct  character  and  certain  advantages  almost  unique. 
Starting,  as  Johns  Hopkins  started,  not  with  buildings  and  grounds, 
but  with  scholarship  and  personalities,  it  has  steadily  attracted  students 
of  intellectual  promise.  From  such  vital  elements  the  College  devel- 
oped a  corporate  consciousness  strong  enough  to  permeate  and  ani- 
mate a  student  body  of  increasing  range  and  diversity.  Today  it  has 
a  strong  academic  life  and  a  strong  social  life  of  its  own,  developed 
naturally  from  its  own  needs  and  enthusiasm.  No  one  versed  in  the 
college  education  of  women  can  see  Barnard  at  work  or  at  play  with- 
out recognizing  the  peculiar  vigor  of  its  vitality.  This  was  recognized 
by  those  generous  benefactors  who  built  the  recitation  halls  and  the 
dormitory  between  the  University  and  the  river,  and  who  gave  ample 
lawns  for  more  buildings.  Already  their  faith  is  more  than  justified. 
More  buildings  are  no  longer  desirable ;  they  are  necessary.  The  pres- 
ent class-rooms,  taxed  throughout  the  working  day,  are  made  to  serve 
only  by  the  utmost  administrative  ingenuity  and  by  encroaching  on 
space  properly  reserved  for  rest  or  recreation.  The  dormitory  needs 
at  once  the  two  wings  of  the  original  plan.  The  increase  of  numbers 
means,  as  always,  an  increasing  discrepancy  between  income  and  salary 
budget.  Throughout  the  country  there  is  no  clearer  opportunity  for 
sure  investment  in  education.  The  appeal  of  Barnard  should  be  an- 
swered primarily  by  New  York  with  New  York  generosity  and  pride. 
It  should  be  answered  also  from  those  other  commonwealths  which 
have  felt  the  widening  influence  of  Barnard  upon  the  nation. 


When  the  splendid  building  now  occupied  by  the  school  of  philos- 
ophy was  completed  and  the  walks  in  front  of  it  laid  out,  an  interest- 
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ing  discovery  was  made.  Two  pear-trees  that  had  been  planted  some 
Research  in  Philos-  years  before  the  University  took  possession  of  the 
ophy  and  Letters  present  site  and  had  survived  the  many  changes 
constantly  going  on  in  that  corner  of  the  grounds — the  destruction  of 
the  old  conservatory,  the  triumphal  progress  of  East  Hall  towards  the 
library,  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  of  Kent,  and  of  Philosophy 
— were  found  to  stand  as  exactly,  one  on  each  side  of  the  walk  leading 
to  the  entrance  of  Philosophy,  as  though  the  architects  had  placed 
them  there  by  design.  Each  spring  they  faithfully  blossom  out,  and  in 
due  time  the  careful  observer  may  see  modest  fruits  hidden  among 
the  leaves.  There  is  something  singularly  appropriate  in  the  position 
of  these  trees  in  front  of  Philosophy  Hall.  They  remind  one  of  the 
bookplate  of  a  great  German  scholar,  Otto  Jahn,  which  bears  a  charm- 
ing design,  the  work  of  the  inimitable  Ludwig  Richter,  showing  four 
children  under  a  spreading  apple-tree,  the  fruits  of  which  two  are 
gathering  and  stowing  away  in  a  basket,  while  a  third  tunes  a  violin, 
and  a  fourth,  in  the  background,  is  already  tasting  the  sweetness  of 
the  yield.     Under  the  vignette  stands  Jahn's  motto :  Inter  folia  fructus. 

The  fruits  that  the  orchard  tended  by  the  faculty  of  philosophy 
may  be  expected  to  bring  forth  are  rarely  sensational,  or  popular — 
or,  perhaps,  to  the  severely  practical  mind,  very  "  useful " — discover- 
ies. Yet  they  are  in  a  peculiarly  high  degree  the  justification  of  the 
University's  existence,  for  in  their  perfection  and  fullness  they  can 
come  from  no  other  source ;  and  the  University  is  most  "  worth  while  " 
when  it  gives  to  the  state  that  form  of  service  which  no  other  institu- 
tion is  so  well  fitted  to  render.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
perhaps  even  ad  nauseam,  what  an  inestimable  advantage  the  Germans 
have  possessed  in  the  fact  that  their  universities  are  preeminently  the 
homes  of  research,  no  less  in  the  fields  of  philological  and  philosoph- 
ical inquiry  than  in  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  appearance  in  print  of  utter- 
ances by  two  of  those  best  qualified  and  entitled  to  speak  for  the 
University.  In  the  President's  annual  report  for  1912,  stress  is  laid 
upon  a  proposal  made  to  the  trustees  by  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and 
warmly  received  by  the  committee  on  education,  that  a  fund  of  con- 
siderable size  be  secured  to  serve  as  support  for  researches  of  impor- 
tance in  letters  and  in  philosophy,  of  a  kind  that  could  not  ordinarily  be 
carried  on  by  University  professors,  owing  to  want  of  time  and  means. 
It  is  always  difficult,  and  generally  impossible,  to  secure  funds  for  such 
purposes;  immediate  benefits  to  mankind  in  the  way  of  conservation 
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of  health,  of  increased  production  of  wealth,  of  improvements  in  com- 
munication, are  not  apparent,  and  the  respect  in  which  wide  and  exact 
learning  is  held  by  our  nation  at  large  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  increas- 
ing. The  case  of  the  would-be  student  of  journaHsm  who  expressed 
impatience  at  being  expected  to  study  history  going  back  of  1912  is 
extreme,  yet  in  a  way  typical ;  and  the  members  of  the  university  com- 
mittee on  admissions  could  no  doubt  tell  many  a  tale  of  the  ceaseless 
demand  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  entrance  requirements 
be  relaxed  or  remitted.  This  steady  drift  away  from  severity  and 
thoroughness  of  training  in  "  unpractical "  things  the  university,  be- 
yond all  other  imaginable  institutions,  is  called  upon  to  combat ;  and 
the  part  of  the  University  that,  to  be  true  to  traditions  which  have  given 
it  life,  must  lead  in  the  fight  against  flabbiness  and  dilettantism  in 
scholarship,  is  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  The  President's  emphasis 
upon  the  timeliness  of  this  suggestion  made  by  the  faculty  is  most 
encouraging. 

The  second  utterance  referred  to,  which  has  already  been  com- 
mented on  editorially,  is  the  noble  address  of  Dean  Woodbridge, 
"  The  discovery  of  the  mind,"  printed  in  the  previous  issue  of  the 
Quarterly.  It  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  readers  of  this  publi- 
cation to  need  more  than  passing  reference  here,  but  allusion  must  be 
made  to  its  searching  analysis  of  the  real  objects  of  a  higher  institution 
of  learning,  and  its  brilliant  presentation  of  the  non-utilitarian  case. 
Our  two  trees  have  been  well  watered ;  may  they  soon  burst  forth  into 
new  vigor  and  f ruitfulness ! 


Americans  of  culture  who  aspire  to  a  more  general  and  profound 
scholarship  have  awakened  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  closer  contact  with  France  and  a  more  serious 

study  of  her  institutions.  Various  causes  have 
The  Maison  Francaise  i.  -i     ^   j    .      ,1       -,     1        r  ,  ,1  , 

contributed  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  France  by  her  sister  republic  for  so  many  years.  Some  of 
these  causes  were  to  be  found  amongst  us ;  for  example  the  necessity 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  after  the  Civil  War  of  concentrating  all 
our  efforts  to  the  work  of  national  development,  political  and  economic, 
which  gave  us  little  leisure  for  intercourse  with  our  distant  neighbors. 
France  also  was  in  part  responsible  for  our  apparent  neglect.  She 
also  has  for  the  past  forty  years  been  occupied  with  a  gigantic  work 
of  reorganization,  which  necessarily  caused  her  to  occupy  a  less  promi- 
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nent  position  in  international  relations  than  theretofore.  But  today 
conditions  have  changed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  seems 
to  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  hearts  of  both  nations  a  desire  for 
mutual  understanding  and  sympathy.  We  have  begun  to  realize  that 
not  only  in  the  fine  arts  and  belles  lettres  may  we  look  to  France  for 
incentive  and  ideas,  but  in  finance,  agriculture,  commerce  and  all  the 
sciences  as  well.  Such  incidents,  for  example,  as  the  Nobel  prize  dis- 
tribution this  year,  when  three  of  the  five  recipients  were  Frenchmen, 
have  served  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  awakened  to  a  more  complete  realization  of  the  great 
progress  of  our  civilization.  There  are  many  evidences  of  this  new 
mutual  appreciation.  The  exchange  of  French  and  American  pro- 
fessors, the  study  of  our  institutions  in  French  universities,  special 
investigations  by  French  engineers  sent  here  by  their  government,  and 
the  general  interest  and  friendliness  shown  by  all  Frenchmen  of  cul- 
ture and  education. 

In  1909  the  Comite  France-Amerique  was  formed  in  Paris,  having 
for  an  object  the  perfecting  and  strengthening  of  the  ties  already 
existing  between  the  two  countries.  The  leading  men  of  France  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Comite.  Statesmen,  scien- 
tists, philosophers,  men  of  letters  and  artists,  all  are  joined  together 
to  do  honor  to  their  friends  across  the  seas.  Nor  have  we  been  back- 
ward in  doing  our  part.  The  France-America  Committee  of  New 
York  counts  among  its  directors  many  of  our  own  most  distinguished 
and  patriotic  citizens,  a  fact  which  merely  reflects  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  our  interest.  Columbia  University  could  not  be  in  the 
background  in  such  a  movement;  on  the  contrary  she  has  taken  a 
leading  role.  One  need  had,  however,  until  very  lately  remained  un- 
answered, namely  a  permanent,  acknowledged  center  of  French  culture 
in  New  York, — a  domicile,  a  home  identified  with  what  we  may  call 
the  France-America  movement.  It  remained  for  Columbia  through 
the  unselfish  generosity  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  supply  this  need. 
Following  the  establishment  of  the  Deutsches  Haus  in  191 1,  the  trus- 
tees have  recently  announced  the  gift  of  a  Maison  Francaise  to  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  French  culture  in  the  United  States  and  to 
serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the  France-America  Committee  in  New 
York.  The  house  which  is  to  serve  this  purpose  is  situated  at  No.  411 
West  117th  Street,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  home  to  the  French  exchange  professors  and 
other   distinguished   visitors,   where   they   shall   find   the   warmest   of 
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American  welcomes  in  a  setting  which  will  be  somewhat  representa- 
tive of  French  art  and  culture. 


The  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Germanistic  Society  of 
America,  has  arranged  in  the  Library  an  exhibition  of  objects — books, 
pictures,  prints,  medals  and  the  like — illustrative  of  the  life  and  work 
Frederick  the  Great   of  Frederick  the  Great.     In  bringing  together  what 
Exhibit  is  in  reality  a  most  noteworthy  collection  of  such 

material,  the  interest  and  active  assistance  was  secured  at  the  outset 
of  the  German  Embassador  to  the  United  States,  Count  von  Bern- 
storfif,  and  through  him  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
who  applied  for  loans  to  the  various  institutions  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where which  have  the  objects  in  their  keeping  that  were  desired  for 
exhibition  purposes.  The  result  has  been  that  the  whole  project  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  with  the  utmost  liberality,  and  loans 
of  unique  and  exceptionally  valuable  material  have  been  secured  from 
the  various  Royal  libraries  in  Potsdam — the  Stadtschloss,  Neues 
Palais,  and  Sans  Souci — Charlottenburg  and  Berlin,  the  National  Gal- 
lery, the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  the  Royal  Numismatic  Institution. 
Among  the  books  that  have  come  from  the  Royal  private  libraries,  and 
the  loan  of  which  has  been  personally  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  are 
dedication  copies  to  Frederick — one  by  Voltaire  with  a  long  inscrip- 
tion and  signature — and  several  that  were  the  direct  personal  property 
of  the  King  and  had  been  carried  by  him  in  his  campaigns.  Among  the 
pictures  are  a  large  number  of  original  drawings  by  Wilhelm  Camp- 
hausen,  Adolf  von  Menzel,  and  Karl  Friedrich  Schulz,  from  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  From  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts  has  come  a  num- 
ber of  colored  reproductions  of  the  celebrated  drawings  of  Gottfried 
Schadow ;  and  from  the  Royal  Numismatic  Institution  a  large  collec- 
tion of  galvanic  copies  of  medals  struck  during  the  reign  of  Frederick 
to  commemorate  important  events  in  his  history  and  the  history  of 
Prussia  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  also  in  the  exhibition  a 
collection  of  books  in  various  languages  on  Frederick  the  Great,  many 
of  which  have  been  loaned  by  American  libraries.  An  interesting 
article  on  "  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  books,"  written  by  Dr.  Bogdan 
Krieger,  librarian  of  the  Royal  private  library — the  Hausbibliothek — 
in  Berlin,  to  accompany  the  books  from  the  Royal  libraries,  is  printed 
in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  exhibition,  which  illustrates  more  vividly  than  can  any  written 
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account  the  life  and  times  of  Frederick,  is  not  only  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  students  of  history  within  and  without  the  University,  but 
also  widely  to  the  people  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  whether  they  be  of 
direct  German  descent  or  not,  who  remember  the  Prussian  King  as 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  history.  The  ready  loan  to  be  sent  across 
the  ocean  of  objects  of  immediate  historical  value  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  replace,  were  they  lost  or  injured,  is  again  not 
only  an  exemplification  of  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between 
the  University  and  the  authorities  of  Germany,  but  a  new  and  pleasing 
evidence  of  a  growing  spirit  of  international  comity  that  has  no  thought 
of  treaty  obligation  or  of  commercial  interest. 


For  some  time  past  it  has  been  plain  that  there  was  need  in  the 
University  of  an  addition  to  the  general  administrative  staff  for  the 
oversight  and  care  of  matters  relating  to  the  University  as  a  whole, 

and  not  to  any  particular  school  or  faculty.     Even 

The  OflBce  of  Provost      ri.       j        i    •  ^.t.  i   j  j    i- 

after  devolvmg  upon  the  several  deans  and  direc- 
tors, the  secretary  of  the  University,  and  other  officers,  everything  that 
could  properly  be  committed  to  their  care,  the  President's  office  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  mass  of  work  which  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  University  have  made  necessary.  The 
need  was  not  for  additional  clerical  assistance,  but  rather  for  additional 
administrative  experience  and  skill.  Even  in  the  mere  matter  of  at- 
tendance upon  important  meetings  in  the  University,  it  has  for  some 
time  past  been  quite  impossible  for  the  President  to  be  present  at  all 
those  at  which  his  attendance  is  properly  expected  or  desirable.  The 
work  of  the  University  as  a  whole  is  now  carried  on  by  four  boards 
of  trustees,  each  of  which  has  several  standing  committees,  which  meet 
frequently ;  by  eleven  faculties,  most  of  which  have  two  or  more  stand- 
ing committees;  and  by  four  administrative  boards.  It  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  President  to  be  present  at  all  of  these  meetings, 
even  if  he  attempted  the  discharge  of  no  other  duties.  The  University 
printing  and  the  lectures  before  the  University  or  on  its  invitation, 
both  of  which  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  President,  require  closer 
oversight  than  he  is  able  to  give  them.  New  undertakings,  such  as  the 
work  in  agriculture,  and  new  problems  such  as  those  involved  in  the 
proposed  degrees  of  doctor  of  law  and  doctor  of  engineering,  demand 
prolonged  study  and  an  examination  of  authorities  and  precedents  in 
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this  and  other  countries.  The  day  is  not  long  enough  to  permit  one 
officer  to  give  personal  attention  to  all  these  matters  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discharge  the  statutory  duties  of  the  President's  office  in  con- 
sultation with  officers  of  instruction,  students  and  alumni. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  statutes  adopted  June  3,  1912,  the  office 
of  Provost  of  the  University  w^as  reinstituted  and  its  duties  so  defined 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Provost  to  take  cognizance  of  many 
matters  of  general  University  concern  that  are  now  inadequately  cared 
for  by  reason  of  the  over-pressure  upon  the  President's  office.  For 
reasons  which  the  reader  of  the  University's  history  well  understands, 
the  office  of  Provost  was  created  in  181 1  and  existed  for  five  years 
thereafter.  The  reinstitution  of  this  important  and  dignified  office 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century  is  to  serve  a  totally  different  purpose  and 
one  which  is  the  result  and  outgrowth  of  present-day  conditions.  The 
President  will  devolve  upon  the  Provost  responsibility  for  certain  defi- 
nite departments  of  the  University's  general  administration,  and  will 
also  commit  to  him  from  time  to  time  as  they  arise  special  matters 
that  require  immediate  study  or  action.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
made  possible  for  the  Provost,  as  the  representative  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  University,  to  attend  such  of  the  stated  meetings 
of  boards,  faculties,  and  committees  as  the  President  is  unable  to  attend 
in  person,  and  so  to  keep  the  central  administrative  officers  as  closely 
in  touch  as  possible  with  the  wishes  and  policies  of  the  various  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  University.  Professor  Carpenter,  the  newly  appointed 
Provost,  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  University  since  1883  ^^d  has 
had  long  and  successful  administrative  experience,  as  well  as  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  general  problems  of  the  University  through  mem- 
bership in  the  University  Council.  Professor  Carpenter  entered  upon 
his  new  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year,  and  ex- 
perience has  amply  demonstrated  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  new 
office. 


The  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Myers,  '04  C,  as  secretary  of  the 
Christian  Association,  in  order  to  take  up  study  for  the  ministry,  calls 
attention  to  the  increasingly  significant  work  which  is  carried  on  at 
Christian  Association  Earl  Hall.  Shortly  after  Columbia  came  to  Morn- 
Changes  ingside,  the  Association  was  given  a  central  place 
in  student  life  through  the  gift  of  a  building  by  the  late  William  Earl 
Dodge.  The  work  from  this  time  was  vigorously  and  wisely  extended. 
James  A.  Edwards,  '00  C,  '02  L,  and  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  '03  C, 
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were  the  first  presidents;  the  late  Dr.  Canfield  was  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee,  and  the  post  of  secretary  was  successively  filled 
by  Dr.  Josiah  MacCracken,  Howard  Richards,  '03  S,  Gilbert  A.  Beaver, 
B.  O.  Satterwhite,  '06  M,  and  Harry  T.  Baker.  Mr.  James  Myers, 
whose  college  record  as  coxswain  of  his  class  crew,  crew  manager, 
president  of  his  class,  and  president  of  the  Christian  Association  gave 
him  exceptional  qualifications,  was  appointed  secretary  in  1908,  and 
his  leadership  has  been  characterized  by  high  skill  and  devotion. 

In  recent  times,  the  activities  of  the  Christian  Association  have  been 
given  added  importance  through  connecting  them  with  the  chapel  and 
through  reorganizing  the  advisory  committee.  It  became  evident  that 
there  should  be  a  closer  relationship  between  the  services  of  worship 
and  the  practical  interests  and  that  a  plan  of  thorough  and  constructive 
religious  education  was  needed.  To  this  end  a  committee  composed  of 
faculty,  alumni,  and  students,  to  be  known  as  the  Columbia  University 
committee  on  religious  work,  was  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
committee  serves  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion, acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  chaplain  as  the  directing  officer, 
and  possesses  important  powers  in  all  practical  affairs. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Meyers,  '02  C,  the  financial  secretary  of  the  Association, 
is  now  also  acting  as  general  secretary.  His  long  association  with  Co- 
lumbia as  former  head  of  the  employment  bureau,  acting  secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Council  and  business  manager  of  the  Alumni  A^ews  makes 
his  choice  a  very  fortunate  one.  Working  with  the  chaplain,  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  religious  interests  still  more  effective 
unity,  and  plans  are  being  formed  to  cooperate  with  other  departments 
of  the  University  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  practical  ethical  training. 

As  set  forth  in  President  Butler's  report,  the  most  urgent  demand 
is  for  a  chapel  endowment.  The  field  of  religious  education  is  one  of 
great  promise  for  the  immediate  future,  and  with  the  organization  now 
effected,  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  soon  be  contributed  whereby  Co- 
lumbia may  do  her  full  part  in  the  work  of  leadership. 


The  trustees  of  the  University  at  their  January  meeting  made  some 

important  changes  in  the  forms  of  the  diplomas  granted  for  the  various 

degrees.     An  examination  of  the  diplomas  issued  at  the  present  time 

„,     „      ^.  ,  by  the  University  discloses  the  fact  that  there  are 

The  New  Diplomas  .  ,  ,  ^        ,.^ 

now  m  use  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  forms 

awarded  for  degrees,  besides  three  others  issued  to  teachers  for  pro- 
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ficiency  in  the  several  subjects  which  they  are  qualified  to  teach.  A 
comparison  of  these  many  forms  shows  not  only  the  entire  lack  of  typo- 
graphical uniformity  that  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  prevail,  but 
numerous  unnecessary  variations  and  inaccuracies  of  language  and 
even  actual  misstatements  of  fact.  Some  of  the  diplomas,  namely 
those  awarded  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of  arts,  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  medicine,  and  for  honorary  degrees, 
are  in  Latin,  while  the  remainder  are  in  English,  without  any  apparent 
reason  for  the  distinction.  The  University  now  issues  annually  up- 
wards of  fourteen  hundred  diplomas  for  degrees  and  four  hundred 
teachers'  diplomas.  It  is,  accordingly,  plainly  desirable  that  the  diver- 
sity of  form  as  a  matter  of  economy  of  printing  and  of  labor  should 
be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  equally  desirable,  as  a  matter 
of  good  taste  and  good  administration,  that  so  far  as  practicable  the 
diplomas  should  be  made  uniform  in  phraseology  and  typography  and 
that  some  discrimination  in  the  use  of  Latin  and  English  should  be 
maintained. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  point  it  is  noted  that  tradition  and  usage 
have  so  long  sanctioned  the  use  of  Latin  in  diplomas  awarded  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  that  it  should  still  be  retained,  and  particu- 
larly, too,  because  it  is  the  only  degree  in  the  University  in  which  at 
the  present  time  Latin  has  necessarily  played,  at  some  point  or  other 
in  the  course  of  study,  a  part  in  the  conditions  for  the  acquirement  of 
the  degree.  The  argument  is  also  made  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tradition  and  general  usage  for  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  diplomas  for 
honorary  degrees.  It  has  accordingly  been  decided  to  retain  Latin 
as  the  language  of  the  diplomas  for  the  A.B.  degree  and  for  all  hon- 
orary degrees,  but  hereafter  to  use  English  for  all  others.  By  the  action 
of  the  trustees  all  forms  of  degree  diplomas  were  reduced  to  five  basic 
types,  with  one  additional  form  for  the  teachers  diploma.  In  deter- 
mining the  new  forms  the  essential  features  of  the  old  diplomas  have 
been  retained,  and  only  such  changes  in  typography  and  language  have 
been  made  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  desirable  uniformity.  One 
fundamental  change  in  all  is  the  substitution  of  "  University  "  in  the 
corporate  title,  instead  of  the  older  "  College." 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  list  of  preachers   for  the  Sunday  afternoon  services  of  the 
second  term  is  as  follows:  January  12,  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  B.D., 
chaplain  of  Columbia  University ;  January  19,  Rev.  Marion  L.  Burton, 
D.D.,  president  of  Smith  College ;  January'  26,  Pro- 
Religious  Interests    ^^^^^^  ^^^^-^  j^   st^^buck,  Ph.D.,  State  University 

of  Iowa;  February  2,  Chaplain  Knox;  February  9,  Rev.  Cornelius 
Woelfkin,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York 
City;  February  16,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Palmerston  Anderson,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Chicago ;  February  23,  Chaplain  Knox ;  March  2,  Rev.  Karl 
Rieland,  rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York  City;  March  9, 
Rev.  Loring  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  General  Theological  Seminary ;  March 
16,  Rev.  Ezra  Squier  Tipple,  D.D.,  president  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary;  March  23,  Chaplain  Knox;  March  30,  Rev.  Hugh  Black, 
D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  April  6,  Rev.  Philemon  F.  Sturges, 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  April  13,  Chaplain 
Knox;  April  20,  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York; 
April  27,  Rev.  William  J.  Dawson,  D.D.,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.;  May  4,  Chaplain  Knox;  May  11,  Rev.  Roelif 
H.  Brooks,  M.A.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  May  18, 
Rev.  William  Henry  Bawden,  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. ;  May  25,  Chaplain  Knox. 

On  December  26  a  conference  of  collegiate  and  preparatory  school 
teachers  of  Biblical  literature  and  history  and  the  collegiate  and  pre- 
paratory school  secretaries  of  the  Christian  Associations  was  held  at 
Columbia  University.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss 
"  The  aims  of  Biblical  instruction  in  preparatory  schools  and  colleges," 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Provost  Carpenter;  President  Henry 
Smith  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation;  Professor  Charles  F. 
Kent,  Yale  University;  Rev.  John  T.  Dallas,  Taft  School;  Rev.  H.  G. 
Buehler,  Hotchkiss  School;  Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  New  York 
University,  and  others. 

The  annual  commemorative  service  of  the  University  was  held  on 
Sunday,  December  15,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  who  spoke  on  "  The  choir  invisible." 
The  service  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  faculty,  alumni, 
and  students. 

164 
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President  Henry  Churchill  King  of  Oberlin  College  delivered  the 
lectures  on  religious  education  at  Teachers  College  during  the  week  of 
February  5  to  12. 


Three  new  volumes  have  appeared  with  the  imprint  of  the  Columbia 
University  Press  since  the  report  of  its  activities  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Quarterly  :  "  Four  stages  of  Greek  religion,"  by  Gilbert  Murray, 
Regius  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Press  Activities  Qxford;  "Literary  influences  in  colonial  news- 
papers, 1704-1750,"  by  Elizabeth  Christine  Cook;  and  "  Tiglath  Pileser 
III.,"  by  Abraham  S.  Anspacher. 

Professor  Murray's  book  is  primarily  made  up  of  the  four  public 
lectures  delivered  last  April  at  the  University.  They  appear  here  as 
chapters,  under  the  titles :  Saturnia  regna,  The  Olympian  conquest,  The 
failure  of  nerve,  and  The  last  protest.  As  an  appendix  is  added  a 
translation  of  the  treatise  of  Sallustius :  "  On  the  gods  and  the  world." 
"  My  essays,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  "  do  not  for  a  moment 
claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  a  subject  which  is  still  changing  and 
showing  new  facts  year  by  year.  They  only  claim  to  represent  the 
way  of  regarding  certain  large  issues  of  Greek  religion  which  has 
gradually  taken  shape,  and  has  proved  practically  helpful  and  consistent 
with  facts,  in  the  mind  of  a  very  constant,  though  unsystematic, 
reader  of  many  various  periods  of  Greek  literature."  The  book  is  an 
important  contribution  from  one  of  the  foremost  Greek  scholars  of 
England  to  a  knowledge  of  the  little-heeded  field  of  Greek  religion, 
and  for  its  whole  charm  of  style,  as  well  as  for  the  originality  of  its 
content,  it  should  make  a  wide  appeal  to  readers  both  in  England  and 
America  where  it  has  been  simultaneously  published. 

Miss  Cook's  volume  appears  as  a  number  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  English  and  Comparative  Literature.  The  aim  of  the 
author,  as  she  states  in  the  introduction  to  the  book,  is  to  give  a  fairly 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  literary  contributions  to  colonial  weekly 
journals  in  the  period  from  1704  to  1750,  to  describe  the  most  typical 
literary  efforts  and  to  analyze  the  most  typical  influences.  The  news- 
papers, says  the  author,  were  the  centers  of  literary  influence  in  the 
colonies  before  1740,  and  as  such  contain  a  body  of  writing  worthy  of 
investigation.  One  fact,  she  concludes,  at  once  becomes  clear,  viz., 
that  whatever  the  merit  of  these  literary  attempts  may  be,  they  prove 
that  the  English  literature  of  the  period  was  known  and  imitated  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  much  earlier  than  has  been  supposed,  and  she 
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might  have  added,  was  reproduced  with  greater  fidelity  than  is  com- 
monly suspected.  The  book  contains  abundant  citations  from  journals 
as  wide  apart  territorially  and  otherwise  as  the  Boston  News-Letter 
of  1704  and  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  of  1750. 

Dr.  Anspacher's  "Tiglath  Pileser  III."  is  a  new  volume  in  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Contributions  to  Oriental  History  and  Philology. 
The  book,  says  the  author,  is  an  attempt  to  fix  with  some  detail  the 
principal  facts  in  the  history  of  this  Assyrian  king,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  figure  in  Assyrian  history. 

The  Press  has  also  published  a  pamphlet  "  Contribution  to  a  bibli- 
ography of  Henri  Bergson,"  which  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of 
the  more  important  writings  of  the  French  philosopher,  including 
translations  and  reviews,  and  a  list  of  books  and  articles  about  Bergson 
and  his  philosophy. 

The  Press  has  in  process  of  printing  and  intended  for  early  issue, 
in  addition  to  the  "  Studies  in  Cancer  and  allied  subjects,"  already  an- 
nounced, the  lectures  recently  delivered  at  the  University  on  the  George 
Blumenthal  foundation  by  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Missis- 
sippi, which  will  appear  with  the  title :  "  The  permanent  influence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  American  institutions,"  and  in  a  form  to  corre- 
spond to  the  previous  volumes  in  the  important  series  of  Columbia 
University  Lectures. 


On  July  I,  1912,  the  research  work  under  the  preliminary  gift  of 
Mr.  George  Crocker  for  cancer  investigation  terminated,  and  the  direct- 
ing committee,  consisting  of  the  dean  of  the  Medical  School  and  several 
Progress  of  members  of  the  medical   faculty,  was  disbanded. 

Crocker  Research  The  entire  bequest  of  Mr.  Crocker  being  available 
after  the  above  date,  the  final  organization  was  completed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  managers  composed  of  the  President  and  the 
dean  of  the  Medical  School,  ex  officio,  two  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  two  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  an  executive 
ofl[icer  who  is  the  director  of  cancer  research.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  board  to  draw  up  a  preliminary  scheme  for  the  undertaking  of 
research  work  in  cancer  on  a  large  scale  was  held  in  October,  when 
plans  were  discussed  for  the  construction  of  a  laboratory  to  house  the 
workers  of  the  Crocker  Fund  and  routine  business  was  transacted. 

The  first  difficulty  which  faced  the  board  was  the  provision  of  suffi- 
cient laboratory  space  for  research,  this  not  being  available  in  the 
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present  medical  school  buildings,  and  it  was  thought  wise  to  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  small  building,  designs  for  which  have  been  drawn. 
Unfortunately,  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  this  building  have  not  so 
far  been  obtained  by  the  University.  In  the  meantime,  a  number  of 
workers  whose  activities  were  begun  under  the  first  gift  have  been 
continued  in  the  laboratories  of  pathology,  surgery,  and  zoology,  and 
Dr.  William  H.  Woglom,  an  assistant  in  pathology  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Crocker  staff,  has  been  working  in  the 
pathological  laboratory  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  Woglom,  who  until  July 
I  was  an  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  in  London,  resigned  the  position  at  that  time  and  came  to  New 
York,  and  has  been  appointed  to  the  Crocker  Fund  with  the  title  and 
rank  of  assistant  professor.  During  the  past  year  he  has  published 
several  articles  and  has  read  papers  before  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  and  the  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society. 

The  director  of  cancer  research  made  a  short  address,  reviewing 
the  problems  in  cancer,  .before  the  Society  of  Clinical  Surgery  which 
met  in  New  York  in  November.  The  special  work  which  is  now  being 
conducted  under  Dr.  Wood's  auspices  is  along  the  line  of  immunity  to 
tumor  transplantation  and  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  bearer 
of  a  tumor  and  the  growth  itself.  A  study  of  heredity  in  cancer  on 
broad  lines  has  also  been  begun,  and  attempts  to  induce  malignant 
growths  in  normal  tissues  are  being  continued. 

The  organization  of  the  Crocker  Fund  has  been  much  aided  by  the 
generosity  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Bashford,  director  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Re- 
search Fund,  and  his  colleagues,  who  have  placed  details  concerning^ 
the  administrative  and  scientific  conduct  of  the  laboratories  of  the 
Imperial  Fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  fullest  cooperation  between  the  two  institutions  may  continue.. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  new  Avery  Building  furnished  the  occa- 
sion for  a  very  agreeable  departure  from  the  customary  procedure  in 
such  cases.     On  the  suggestion  of  President  Butler,  the  trustees  an- 
Opening  of  nounced  an  informal  reception  between  the  hours 

Avery  Building  of  three  and  five  on  the  afternoon  of  November  9,. 
in  the  Avery  Library  on  the  ground  floor  of  Avery  Hall.  This  beau- 
tiful room,  adorned  for  the  occasion  with  rugs  and  flowers,  provided 
an  admirable  setting  for  the  reception  which  was  largely  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  world  of  art  and  of  education  in  New  York^ 
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The  family  of  Air.  Avery  was  represented  by  three  of  his  nieces,  the 
Misses  Welcher,  and  for  a  short  time  his  many  friends  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Mr.  Theodore  Low  DeVinne,  whose  bust  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Avery  Library,  and  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

As  a  special  point  of  interest,  an  exhibition  had  been  arranged  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  the  Avery  librarian,  of  a  small  number  of  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  of  unusual  beauty  and  of  special  interest  to  archi- 
tects. There  were  drawings  illustrating  important  works  in  which 
architects  from  Columbia  University  have  taken  part,  such  as  the  suc- 
cessful design  in  last  year's  competition  for  the  Perry  memorial  on 
Put-in-Bay,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Freedlander  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Seymour  ('06)  ; 
the  beautiful  drawing  by  Mr.  Hornbostel  ('91 )  for  a  government  build- 
ing in  Washington,  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Bottomley's  ('06)  restoration  of 
the  house  of  the  Vettii  in  Pompeii.  Besides  these  there  were  twelve 
frames  of  photographs  by  Professor  W.  H.  Goodyear,  illustrative  of 
the  architectural  refinements  and  deviations  in  medieval  buildings  with 
regard  to  which  Professor  Goodyear  had  made  such  important  dis- 
coveries during  the  past  fifteen  years.  These  photographs  were  ex- 
hibited by  permission  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum  and  form  a 
small  part  of  the  great  collection  of  such  illustrations  to  be  seen  in 
Brooklyn. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibition  in  the  Avery  Library  itself,  the  entire 
Avery  Building  had  been  adorned  with  drawings  by  students  of  the 
School  of  Architecture,  together  with  many  other  interesting  pictures, 
photographs  of  notable  monuments  of  architecture,  drawings  by  French 
students  in  Paris  and  the  like,  W'ith  w^hich  the  w-alls  of  the  halls,  lecture 
rooms  and  drafting  rooms  were  nearly  covered.  This  interesting  ex- 
hibition was  arranged  by  the  special  efforts  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Bach  of  the 
School  of  Architecture.  The  instructors  and  professors  of  the  School 
were  in  attendance  during  the  whole  afternoon  and  all  the  rooms  were 
thrown  open  to  visitors.  The  splendid  lighting  of  the  drafting  rooms 
was  especially  admired. 

!|C  *  * 

An  excellent  bust  of  Mr.  Theodore  Low  DeVinne,  a  close  friend 
of  the  late  S.  P.  Avery,  has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Avery 
Library. 

The  United  Typothetae  of  America,  at  its  twenty- 
fourth  annual  convention,  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  in  1910,  authorized  the  presentation  of  a  bronze  portrait  bust  to  Mr. 
DeVinne,  its  first  president.     A  committee  consisting  of  John  Clyde 
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Oswald  as  chairman,  J.  W.  Bothwell  as  secretary,  and  George  H.  Ellis 
of  Boston,  Edward  Stern  of  Philadelphia,  and  Cornelius  N.  Moore- 
house  of  New  Haven,  was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 
After  much  consideration  the  commission  for  modeling  the  bust  was 
given  to  Mr.  Chester  Beach  of  New  York  and  was  executed  by  him 
in  Rome  during  191 1.  When  the  project  became  known,  the  committee 
was  flooded  with  subscriptions  from  friends  of  Mr.  DeVinne  from 
all  over  this  country  and  Europe,  and  it  was  necessary  to  set  a  maxi- 
mum amount  on  individual  subscriptions.  A  replica  of  this  bust  is  at 
the  DeVinne  Press. 

Mr.  Chester  Beach,  A.N. A.,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1881. 
He  was  trained  in  Paris  and  won  the  Barnett  prize  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1909.  He  has  exhibited  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and 
quite  recently  held  a  special  exhibition  of  works  made  in  Rome  at 
the  Macbeth  Gallery,  in  Fifth  Avenue. 


"  The  permanent  influence  of  Jefferson  on  American  institutions  " 
was  the  general  subject  of  the  Blumenthal  lectures  for  the  current  year. 
John  Sharp  Williams,  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  eight  lectures,  as  follows :  Decem- 
University  Lectures    ^^^   ^^   introductory   and   prefatory;   December   4, 

Jefferson  the  revolutionist ;  December  5,  Jefferson  the  democratizer  of 
state  institutions;  December  10,  Jefferson  the  diplomat;  December  11^ 
Jefferson  the  democratizer  of  national  administration;  December  12, 
Jefferson  as  president — a  Republican  expansionist — "  My  passion  is 
peace";  December  17,  Jefferson's  influence  on  freedom  of  religion  in 
America;  December  18,  Jefferson's  influence  on  our  educational  system. 

Felix  Krueger,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology  in 
the  University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  for 
the  year  1912-13,  delivered  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  in  German 
on  "  Die  Frau  im  Leben  der  Naturvolker  "  Wednesday  evenings  from 
November  13  to  December  4.  The  subjects  of  the  four  lectures  were: 
November  13,  Ziele  und  Wege  der  Kulturwissenschaf t ;  November  20, 
Die  Frau  und  die  Anfange  der  menschlichen  Wirtschaft;  November 
2y,  Die  Frau  innerhalb  der  primitiven  Gesamtkultur ;  December  4,  Ent- 
wicklungs-psychologische  Zusammenhange. 

Two  informal  seminars  on  "  The  mutation  theory  and  its  bearings 
on  evolution  and  genetics  "  were  given  by  Hugo  de  Vries,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 6,  and  Monday,  December  9. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  the  University- 
arranged  an  address  on  "  International  peace  "  by  Baroness  Bertha  von 
Suttner  of  Austria  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  ii. 

Four  lectures  were  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  department 
of  geology  in  January.  William  Morris  Davis,  Sc.D.,  Ph.D.,  of  Har- 
vard University,  lectured  as  follows:  January  14,  Dana's  contribution 
to  Darwin's  theory  of  coral  islands;  January  15,  The  valley  of  the 
Armangon — a  study  in  physiographic  analysis;  January  16,  The  prin- 
ciples of  geographical  exposition.  Isaiah  Bowman,  Ph.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  geography  in  Yale  University,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  January  28  on  "  The  physiography  of  the  central  Andes." 

In  the  course  on  the  literature,  history,  and  antiquities  of  India  and 
Persia,  Rustom  Rustomjee,  editor  of  the  Oriental  Review,  Bombay, 
delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  December  13  on  "  The  cities  and  tem- 
ples of  India."  Miss  Maude  M.  Holbach,  author  of  "The  land  where 
East  meets  West,"  lectured  on  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  some  Adriatic 
isles  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  Semitic  languages  on 
January  29. 

Franklin  Price  Knott  lectured  on  January  15  on  "The  artistic  in 
■color  photography,"  showing  on  the  screen  Lumiere  photographs. 

The  series  on  "Journalism  and  public  life"  was  concluded  with  a 
lecture  on  January  20  by  Edward  W.  Townsend,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  on  the  subject  "  Feeling  a  story." 


A  Gerhart  Hauptmann  exhibit  commemorating  his  fiftieth  birthday 
(November  15,  1912)  and  celebrating  the  award  to  him  of  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature  was  prepared  by  Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr., 
Gerhart  Hauptmann   and  opened  in  the    University   Library   exhibition 
Exhibit  room  on  December  2.      The  exhibit,  which   was 

arranged  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of 
America  and  the  Deutsches  Haus,  contained  a  number  of  excellent 
portraits  of  the  author,  beginning  with  his  youth  and  running  down  to 
the  present  day.  Among  them  was  the  splendid  etching  of  Hermann 
Struck  of  Berlin,  with  the  artist's  signature ;  and  several  fine  photo- 
gravures. There  were  also  illustrations  of  his  birthplace,  of  his  par- 
ents, his  family,  his  two  homes  in  the  Giant  Mountains,  and  various 
photographs  and  colored  views  of  the  literary  colony  in  Schreiberhau 
and  of  the  Giant  Mountains  in  winter.     Among  the  first  editions  may 
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be  mentioned  one  of  his  narrative  poem  Promethidenloos,  which  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation  immediately  after  publication;  of  his  first 
drama,  Before  Sunrise;  of  his  second  drama,  The  Festival  of  Peace, 
with  the  quotation  from  Lessing's  Essay  on  the  Fable  on  the  title  page ; 
of  the  dialect  edition  of  The  Weavers;  of  the  large  illustrated  edition 
of  Hannele;  of  Elga;  of  Michael  Kramer;  of  Charlemagne's  Hostage; 
of  Rats ;  of  Gabriel  Schilling's  Flight ;  of  Atlantis,  his  latest  novel ;  etc. 
In  addition  there  were  gift  copies  of  the  Sunken  Bell  and  And  Pippa 
Dances,  with  the  author's  signature,  English,  Russian,  and  French 
translations  and  editions  of  various  works,  and  an  edition  of  Lonely 
Lives  containing  the  score  of  the  song  which  was  omitted  in  the  edition 
of  his  collected  works  (1906).  The  exhibit  furthermore  included  sev- 
eral reproductions  of  interesting  cartoons  issued  at  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  the  naturalistic  movement  in  Germany,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
Moderne  Dichtercharaktere  (1884),  which  ushered  in  this  movement; 
also  a  copy  of  the  Neue  Gleise  of  Holz  and  Schlaf,  which  influenced 
his  first  two  dramas. 

Of  special  interest  was  a  long  letter  in  which  Hauptmann  speaks  of 
the  various  influences  that  affected  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary 
career,  including  those  of  Zola,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  and  Dostojewski.  In 
addition  there  was  a  mass  of  literature  consisting  of  biographies,  essays, 
newspaper  articles,  etc.,  etc.,  including  a  number  of  discussions  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  Sunken  Bell.  Among  the  various  illustrated  articles 
in  German  magazines  was  the  Hauptmann  number  of  the  Jtigend, 
which  contains  an  interesting  composite  picture  containing  the  various 
characters  of  his  earlier  works.  Then  there  was  a  copy  of  Der  Tag 
of  December  25,  1907,  containing  a  valuable  autobiographical  contri- 
bution entitled  "  Aus  den  Memoiren  eines  Edelmanns."  The  collection 
also  included  an  excellent  portrait  of  Gerhart's  elder  brother  Carl,  and 
a  manuscript  of  the  latter's  Ostergesang  from  the  novel  Mathilde. 
Furthermore,  there  were  illustrations  of  actors  and  actresses  in  various 
roles  of  Hauptmann's  plays  as  well  as  a  number  of  scenes  from  the 
plays,  copies  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  containing  his  poem  on  Bjorn- 
son  and  his  tribute  to  Tolstoi,  a  copy  of  Pan  with  his  incomplete  drama 
Galahad,  one  of  the  English  Review  (1909)  containing  his  poem  Col 
di  Rodi,  copies  of  the  historical  sources  of  his  Weavers  and  his  Florian 
Geyer,  a  graphic  table  showing  the  number  of  performances  of  his 
various  dramas  from  1889  to  1910,  pictures  of  the  founders  of  the  Freie 
Biihne  under  whose  auspices  his  earliest  dramas  were  performed,  a 
picture  of  Goethe's  theater  at  Lauchstedt  at  which  the  first  perform- 
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ance  of  Hauptmann's  latest  drama,  Gabriel  Schilling's  Flight,  took 
place  on  June  14,  1912,  a  copy  of  Herman  Stehr's  poem  dedicated  to 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  and  one  of  Julius  Bab's  poem  on  Hauptmann  con- 
tained in  Bab's  Lyrische  Portrate,  and  a  reproduction  of  figure  four 
of  the  Weaver  Cycle,  etched  by  Kathe  Kollwitz  of  Berlin  under  the 
influence  of  Hauptmann's  Weavers. 

Over  six  thousand  persons  visited  the  exhibit,  which  was  prolonged 
from  December  21  to  January  10  in  response  to  the  widespread  interest 
which  it  aroused. 


An  archaeological  collection  illustrating  part  of  the  explorations 
conducted  in  the  year  1911-12  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  by  the  Inter- 
national School  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  in  Mexico 
City,  arranged  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ethnological  Society  and  the  University,  was 
held  in  the  exhibition  room  of  the  University  Library  from  November 
4  to  November  27. 

An  exhibition  illustrative  of  the  history  of  English  book  illustra- 
tion of  the  Georgian  period,  chiefly  from  the  collection  of  the  works  of 
James  Thomson  presented  by  John  McLean  Nash,  was  held  in  the 
University  Library  exhibition  room  from  January  13  to  31. 


At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  6,  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  was  conferred, 
in  camera,  upon  Felix  Krueger,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
Honorary  Degree  for  psychology  in  the  University  of  Halle- Wittenberg, 
Professor  Krueger  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  for  1912-13,  Pro- 
fessor Robert  S.  Woodworth,  of  the  department  of  psychology,  intro- 
duced Professor  Krueger  in  the  following  terms: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  as  a  candidate  for  academic  honors 
at  your  hands  a  much  esteemed  colleague  of  our  own  University  who 
is  also  the  official  representative  among  us  of  the  rich  scholarship  of  a 
great  foreign  nation — a  recognized  authority  on  the  intricate  acoustic 
phenomena  which  underlie  the  theory  of  music,  and  a  pioneer  as  well 
in  the  broad  fields  of  social  and  ethnic  psychology,  professor  ordinarius 
of  philosophy  at  Halle,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  exchange  professor.  Dr.  Felix 
Krueger. 
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In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Professor  Krueger,  President  Butler 
said: 

Felix  Krueger,  professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
where  freedom  of  teaching  was  first  established  as  a  principle  of  uni- 
versity life,  bearer  of  the  commission  of  the  Prussian  Government  as 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  for  the  year,  industrious  student  and  skillful 
teacher  of  the  mental  sciences,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters  in  this  University. 


At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  was  conferred  upon 
Henri  Bergson,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College  de  France,  visit- 
Honorary  Degree  for  ing  French  professor  at  Columbia  1912-13,  The 
Professor  Bergson  degree  was  conferred  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees 
and  of  the  members  of  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  the  Romance 
languages  and  literatures.  Dean  Woodbridge  presented  Professor 
Bergson  for  the  degree  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  Henri  Bergson,  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  College  de  France,  and  member  of  the  Institute, 
to  receive  at  your  hands  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  of  this  Univer- 
sity. He  is  a  citizen  of  a  nation  to  whose  friendship  we  are  forever 
indebted.  He  comes  as  the  representative  of  its  scholars,  a  brilliant 
and  distinguished  company,  of  which  he  is  a  brilliant  and  distinguished 
member.  He  has  adorned  the  literature  of  his  own  land  and  of  the 
world  by  expressing  the  subtle  things  of  the  mind  in  forms  of  beauty. 
By  his  penetration  into  the  problems  of  knowledge  and  of  life,  by  his 
grasp  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  them,  by  his  acute  analyses  and 
instructive  interpretations,  by  his  daring  union,  through  a  profound 
doctrine  of  time,  of  the  two  severed  ideas  of  creation  and  evolution,  he 
has  commanded  the  attention  of  students  of  philosophy  everywhere  and 
won  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  many  thoughtful  people.  He  has 
thus  advanced  philosophy,  not  only  by  contributing  notably  to  a  larger 
understanding  of  its  aims  and  problems,  but  also  by  being  himself  one 
of  those  rare  philosophers  who,  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  deeper 
needs  and  aspirations  of  their  day,  increase  wisdom,  and,  what  is  more, 
increase  the  number  of  them  that  love  it. 

President  Butler  conferred  the  degree  in  the  following  formula : 

Henri  Bergson,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College  de  France, 
building  upon  a  new  and  subtle  analysis  of  experience  a  foundation  for 
philosophy  that  supports  and  carries  forward  the  great  tradition  of 
liberty  and  the  power  of  creation  through  the  activity  of  the  spirit  in 
self-expression,  interpreting  life  and  thought  with  all  the  precision,  the 
clearness,  and  the  charm  that  mark  philosophy  when  it  speaks  in  the 
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language  of  France,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 

in  this  University. 

*  *     * 

Financial  Conditions  (The  figures  for  real  estate  given  in  the  follow- 

and  Operations  of     ing  tables  are  assessed  valuations  and  for  personal 
the  University        estate  are  book  valuations. ) 

Property  owned.  June  30,  1912;       Columbia  Barnard  Teachers  College  of 

I    Occupied  for    educational      University  College  College  1  Pharmacy  Totals 

purposes $14,805,211.00  $2,869,843.86  $2,958,800.00  $125,000.00  $20,758,854.86 

2.  Held  for  investment 29.348.920.72  1,290,190.69  1,670,060.80  2,514.81  32,311,687.02 

Total $44,154,131.72      $4,160,034.55      $4,628,860.80      $127,514.81      $53,070,541.88 

Outstanding  debt $3,463,000.00         $108,612.50         $605,000.00        $90,000.00        $4,266,612.50 

Annual  budget  for  1912-13  : 

1.  For   educational    adminis- 

tration and  instruction...     $2,354,304.19*       $217,725.00         $777,595-00*      $33,970.00        $3,383,594.19 

2.  For  interest  on  debt 114,870.00  25,875.00  4.050.00  144,795.00 

Total $2,469,174.19  $217,725.00  $803,470.00  $38,020.00  $3,528,389.19 

Income  for  1911-12 : 

Fees  of  students 1774.587-03  $125,702.99  $477,921.50  $41,145.47  $1,419,356.99 

Rents    collectible    (including 

$3,494.50  arrears) 711,656.45            711,656.45 

Interest 279.344.91  56,510.05  83,748.30           419,603.26 

Miscellaneous  sources 222,132.21  62,520.15  38,128.45  7,829.38  330,610.19 

Total $1,987,720.60         $244,733-19  $599,798-25        $48,974.85        $2,881,226.89 

1  Including  cost  and  income  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  1911-12. 

2  This  includes  by  duplication  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  officers  of  instruction  in   Barnard  College, 
$128,850.00;  and  in  Teachers  College,  $186,200.00. 

3  Including  Whittier  Hall. 

*  *        * 

The  autumn  session  of  the  modern  language  conference  of  the 
division  of  modern  languages  and  literatures  was  held  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 2.     Professor  A.  F.  J.  Remy,  chairman  of  the  division,  deliv- 
Modem  Language     ered  the  inaugural  remarks.     A  paper  on  "  Phases 
Conference  of  the  early  life  of   George   Sand"  was   read  by 

Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  and  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  presented  a  study 
of  "The  tragedy  of  fanaticism,  from  Schiller  to  Ibsen." 

The  success  of  the  French  tour  conducted  last  summer  by  the 
Societe  Frangaise  was  so  great  that  similar  and  more  extended  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  coming  vacation.     Under  the  direction  of  Alex- 
Students  Tour        andre  Bruno, '13  M,  president  of  the  society,  a  group 
France  of  students  from  Columbia  and  other  eastern  uni- 

versities spent  three  months  traveling  in  France,  meeting  everywhere 
the  most  cordial  reception.  The  students  of  the  universities  at  Caen, 
Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  and  Lyons  welcomed  the 
American  party  warmly,  and  educational  officers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, together  with  M.  L.  G.  Lambert  of  the  Temps  and  M.  Jules  Coulet 
of  the  Universities  National  Bureau  at  the  Sorbonne,  gave  their  aid 
and  hospitality. 
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By  careful  planning  the  price  of  the  tour  was  kept  down  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  The  students  saw  much  that  the 
ordinary  tourist  misses,  and  enjoyed  special  privileges  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  elsewhere.  From  Normandy  the  party  went  through  Brittany,  the 
chateaux  country  of  Touraine,  Poitou,  Perigord,  Gascogny,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  Burgundy,  and  finally  Paris  and 
its  environs.  According  to  the  president,  the  tour  "  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  see  and  learn  much,  enjoy  more  and  pay  little." 

The  party  will  leave  New  York  this  year  the  latter  end  of  June. 
The  tour  is  open  to  students  of  any  American  college  or  university. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  new  dormitory,  Furnald  Hall,  was  laid  on 
December  2  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Furnald,  the  widow  of  Francis  P.  Fur- 
nald, under  whose  bequest  the  building  is  being  erected  as  a  memorial 

Furnald  Hall  to  Royal  Blackman  Furnald  of  the  class  of  1901 
Cornerstone  Laid  jn  the  College.  President  Butler,  Dean  Goetze, 
Chaplain  Knox,  Professor  Odell,  and  Harvey  H.  Hiestand  were  pres- 
ent, the  president  making  a  brief  address  and  Chaplain  Knox  offering 
prayer.  In  the  stone  were  placed  a  copy  of  the  will  containing  the 
bequest,  of  the  agreement  between  Mr,  Furnald's  executors  and  the 
University,  and  of  the  resolutions  of  the  trustees  accepting  the  gift, 
also  the  charters  and  statutes,  the  President's  annual  report  for  1912, 
the  catalogue  and  residence  halls  announcement  for  1912,  and  news- 
papers of  the  day. 

The  building  is  to  be  ready  for  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  residents 
next  September.  More  single  rooms  have  been  planned  for  than  in 
Hartley  and  Livingston,  and  the  basement  will  be  provided  with  dress- 
ing-rooms for  the  teams  using  South  Field.  On  the  completion  of 
Furnald,  the  University  will  have  accommodations  for  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men  students. 


The  authorities  at  a  sister  institution  recently  made  an  investigation 
of  the  loss  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  a  number  of 
eastern  institutions.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  among  the  col- 
Undergraduate       leges  admitting  by  certificate  the  loss  at  Amherst, 
Migration  Dartmouth,    Pennsylvania,   Wesleyan   and    Brown 

averaged  together  was  25  per  cent.,  whereas  at  the  institutions  admitting 
by  examination  only,  Columbia,  Princeton  and  Yale,  the  average  was  14 
per  cent. 
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Director  Talcott  Williams  and  Professor  Cunliffe  represented  the 
University  at  the  third  annual  conference  of  teachers  of  journalism 
held  in  Chicago  on  November  30. 

Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  Teachers  Col- 
Miscellaneous  Notes  jggg^  recently  delivered  lectures  on  "  Man's  origi- 
nal nature,"  "Social  instincts"  and  other  subjects  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Northwestern  University  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Professor  E.  B.  Wilson  was  elected  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Cleveland  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Professor  H.  F.  Osborn  will  represent  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  the  ninth  international  congress  of  zoology  to  be 
held  at  Monaco  in  March,  191 3. 

Professor  Franz  Boas  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  anthropology 
at  Harvard  University  for  the  second  half-year. 

Professor  James  F.  Kemp  has  been  elected  one  of  the  three  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  for  19 13. 

The  Libil\ry 

The  University  library  has  received  the  following  gifts :  From  the 
Germanistic  Society,  its  library  of  163  volumes,  274  pamphlets,  and 
2194  maps;  from  friends  of  the  University,  the  library  of  Emeritus 
Professor  John  G.  Curtis,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  library  for  the  depart- 
ment of  physiology,  3,783  volumes,  and  2,838  pamphlets;  from  the 
estate  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  his  collection  of  works  on 
shorthand,  numbering  166  bound  volumes  and  289  pamphlets;  from 
the  London  School  of  economics  and  politics,  4,992  pamphlets ;  and 
from  Mrs.  John  B.  Church,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  a  collection  of  theater 
programs,  chiefly  of  the  period  from  1858  to  1866. 

The  contributions  from  the  department  of  geology  of  Columbia 
University  have  been  made  available  for  exchange  by  the  library.  A 
"List  of  medical  periodicals  currently  received  in  the  libraries  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  in  other  libraries  of  the 
University"  was  published  recently.  It  lists  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen periodicals. 

The  conference  of  the  eastern  college  librarians  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University,  November  30,  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  twenty  institutions. 
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Department  of  Anatomy 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Anatomists,  which 
was  held  at  Cleveland,  December  31,  January  i  and  2,  was  attended 
by  Professor  G,  S.  Huntington. 

School  of  Architecture 

At  this  writing  negotiations  to  establish  a  regular  three  year  col- 
legiate course,  planned  especially  for  students  electing  to  exercise  the 
professional  option  in  architecture  in  their  senior  year,  are  practically 
complete.  It  is  proposed  to  include  in  this  collegiate  work  a  thorough 
training  in  French  and  history,  a  practical  knowledge  of  physics, 
chemistry  and  German,  as  well  as  mathematics  through  the  calculus. 
A  few  sessions  in  the  subject  of  orthographic  projections  and  in  the 
beginnings  of  freehand  drawing  will  serve  to  introduce  the  men  to  the 
practical  work  in  these  branches,  into  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
asked  to  step  without  adequate  preparation.  In  general  the  course 
aims  to  produce  architects  of  scope  and  academic  breadth,  with  a 
foundation  in  the  broader  training  of  the  college  and  a  special  capa- 
bility in  the  professional  branch. 

The  new  administration  has  accomplished  certain  advantageous 
changes,  of  which  not  the  least  is  the  method  of  criticism  in  design. 
This  most  important  branch  of  the  curriculum  now  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  entire  staff.  Professional  criticism  in  composition 
is  given  by  Professor  Lord  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Prevot  and  Mr. 
Ware;  the  shades  and  shadows  and  perspective  are  criticized  by  Pro- 
fessor Sherman;  historical  accuracy  and  tradition  are  supported  by 
Professor  Hamlin;  the  possibilities  of  building  materials,  the  reliabil- 
ity of  construction  members  are  explained  by  Professor  Warren,  and 
the  elements  fall  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Harriman.  By 
this  method  the  student  is  led  to  view  his  labor  from  each  of  these 
important  angles  in  turn;  he  no  longer  neglects  fully  to  visualize  his 
design,  to  see  it  properly  in  its  three  dimensions,  and  is  assured  of  its 
constructive  firmness. 

The  work  in  design  is  judged  at  the  regular  judgments  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Beaux-Arts  Architects.  By  this  means  student  drawings  are 
brought  into  competition  with  those  of  other  schools  of  architecture 
as  well  as  of  private  ateliers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
problems  of  the  regular  students  of  the  School  have  to  date  been  ac- 
corded "  mentions  "  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  drawings 
submitted.     This  figure  includes  three  grades  of  "mention  placed," 
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and  one  "first  mention,"  as  well  as  one  first  and  two  second  medals. 

The  affiliation  between  the  University  and  the  National  Academy 
has  borne  fruit  in  an  actual  interchange  of  instruction.  The  life  class 
in  the  School  of  Architecture  has  been  made  a  regular  Academy  class, 
and  the  students  of  the  Academy  have  been  admitted  in  like  number 
into  the  extension  course  in  the  history  of  ancient  and  medieval  archi- 
tecture. It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  exchange  may  be  brought  about 
next  year  in  connection  with  the  class  in  modeling.  In  February  Mr. 
R.  F.  Bach,  curator,  delivered  two  lectures  on  "  Greek  and  Roman 
ornament "  in  the  Schools  of  the  National  Academy  and  in  December, 
one  lecture  on  the  "  Building  art  of  the  Egyptians  "  at  the  Stuyvesant 
High  School. 

University  lectures  on  fine  arts  have  been  delivered  as  follows: 
By  Professor  Hamlin — November  11,  The  evolution  of  styles;  No- 
vember 18,  Roman  architecture  and  modern  design;  November  25, 
Gothic  architecture  and  modern  design ;  December  2,  Renaissance 
architecture  and  modern  design.  By  Professor  Hallock — December  9, 
Wave  motion  and  the  physical  basis  of  light;  December  16,  Physical 
causes  of  color  and  colored  light ;  January  6,  Color  vision ;  effects  of 
contrast  and  illumination.  By  Professor  William  H.  Goodyear,  A.]\I., 
curator  of  fine  arts,  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum — ^January  13, 
Greek  refinements;  January  20,  The  cathedral  of  Pisa;  January  27, 
The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  By  Professor  Boas — February  3, 
Pictographic  representation  and  geometric  design;  February  10,  Con- 
ventional style  in  primitive  art;  February  17,  The  influence  of  tech- 
nique upon  style  in  primitive  art ;  February  24,  The  significance  of 
decorative  design. 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

The  following  non-resident  lecturers  in  highway  engineering  have 
been  appointed  for  1912-1913:  John  A.  Bensel,  New  York  State  Engi- 
neer; William  H.  Connell,  chief,  Bureau  of  Highways  and  Street 
Cleaning,  Philadelphia ;  Morris  L.  Cooke,  director,  Department  of 
Public  Works,  Philadelphia ;  C.  A.  Crane,  secretary,  The  General  Con- 
tractors Association;  Major  W.  W.  Crosby,  chief  engineer  to  the 
Maryland  Geological  Survey  and  consulting  engineer,  Baltimore 
(January  31,  Engineering  duties  and  responsibilities)  ;  Charles  Henry 
Davis,  president.  National  Highways  Association ;  A.  W.  Dow,  chem- 
ical and  consulting  paving  engineer.  New  York  City ;  Walter  H.  Ful- 
weiler,  engineer,  research  department.  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany; John  M.  Goodell,  eidtor-in-chief.  Engineering  Record;  D.   L. 
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Hough,  president,  The  United  Engineering  and  Contracting  Company ; 
Arthur  N.  Johnson,  State  Highway  Engineer  of  Ilhnois  (December 
13,  Cement-concrete  highway  bridges)  ;  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  chief  engi- 
neer. Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  New  York  City;  J.  C. 
Nagle,  professor  of  civil  engineering  and  dean  of  the  school  of  engi- 
neering, Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas;  Harold  Par- 
ker, first  vice-president,  Hassam  Paving  Company  (January  10,  Speci- 
fications covering  patented  pavements)  ;  H.  B.  Pullar,  assistant  man- 
ager and  chief  chemist,  American  Asphaltum  and  Rubber  Company; 
J.  M,  F.  de  Pulligny,  ingenieur  en  chef  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  et 
directeur.  Mission  Frangaise  dTngenieurs  aux  Etats-Unis;  John  R. 
Rablin,  chief  engineer,  Massachusetts  Metropolitan  Park  Commission; 
Clifford  Richardson,  consulting  engineer,  New  York  City  (January 
17,  The  economics  of  highway  construction)  ;  Philip  P.  Sharpies,  chief 
chemist,  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company;  Francis  P.  Smith,  chemical 
and  consulting  paving  engineer.  New  York  City  (December  20,  The 
mining  and  refining  of  asphaltic  oils,  and  January  21,  maintenance  of 
sheet  asphalt  pavements)  ;  Albert  Sommer,  consulting  chemist,  Phila- 
delphia ;  George  W.  Tillson,  consulting  engineer  to  the  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Professor  Arthur  H.  Blanchard  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  art 
and  science  of  highway  engineering "  at  the  celebration  of  founders 
day  at  the  Clarkson  School  of  Technology  on  November  25. 

Department  of  Classical  Philology 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Association  and 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  held  in  Washington  Decem- 
ber 27-30,  there  were  in  attendance  the  following  members  of  the  de- 
partment :  Professors  Egbert,  Hirst,  Knapp,  Lockwood,  McCrea, 
Moore,  Van  Hook,  Wheeler,  Dr.  Shear,  Dr.  Sturtevant;  and  the  fol- 
lowing former  students:  Professor  Macurdy  of  Vassar  College  and 
Miss  Hetty  Goldman  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens.  Professor  Moore  was  reelected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
American  Philological  Association.  Next  year  Professor  Knapp  will 
be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  Professor  Perry  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  nomination  of  the  same  Association. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  the  joint  meeting:  Professor 
Knapp,  Horace,  Epistle  H,  i,  139  ff . ;  Livy  VH,  2;  Professor  Van 
Hook,  '^vKpoTr]';  ^  to  if/vKpov  ]  Professor  Hirst,  Notes  on  Aeneid  VH 
and  VHI  (by  title)  ;  Dr.  Sturtevant, The  pronunciation  of  cut  andhuic; 
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Dr.  Shear,  Loryma,  Castle  and  City:  Investigations  of  1912;  Professor 
Macurdy,  The  origin  of  a  Herodotean  tale ;  Miss  Goldman,  Excavations 
at  Halae. 

Department  of  English 

At  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion held  at  Philadelphia  in  December,  the  following  members  of  the 
department  of  English  and  comparative  literature  were  in  attendance: 
Professors  Fletcher,  Cunliffe,  Erskine,  Ayres,  Dr.  Wright  and  Dr. 
Dana.  Professor  Fletcher  read  a  paper  on  "  The  allegory  of  Dante's 
Vita  Nuova,"  and  Professor  Cunliffe  one  on  "  The  study  of  recent 
literature."  Papers  read  by  title  were  submitted  by  two  former  stu- 
dents of  the  department:  Professor  .Edwin  Wells,  Fielding's  Cham- 
pion and  Captain  Hercules  Vinegar ;  Some  new  facts  concerning  Tum- 
ble-Down Dick  and  Pasquin;  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  Wolff,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet — A  tragedy  of  character  or  a  tragedy  of  circumstance?"  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Thorndike  was  elected  second  vice-president  of  the 
Association. 

Department  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases 

During  the  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America,  held  in  this 
city  November  12  to  17,  the  staff  of  this  department  gave  several 
demonstrations  before  members  of  the  Congress  on  the  practical  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  out-patients,  together  with  an  exhibition  of  in- 
struments, apparatus  and  specimens  used  for  teaching  purposes.  Pro- 
fessor Hayden  also  gave  one  operative  clinic  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Department  of  Geology 

All  the  officers  of  the  department,  as  well  as  about  a  dozen  graduate 
students,  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  at  New  Haven.  Papers  were  presented  as  follows  :  Professor 
A.  W.  Grabau :  i — A  classification  of  marine  deposits,  2 — Glacial  ero- 
sion in  the  Genesee  Valley  system,  and  its  bearing  on  the  tertiary  drain- 
age problem  of  eastern  North  America;  Professor  C.  P.  Berkey:  i — 
Geological  light  from  the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  2 — Objects  and  methods 
of  petrographic  description ;  Dr.  D.  W.  Johnson :  The  submarine  cha- 
maecyparis  bog  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  and  its  relation  to  the 
problem  of  coastal  subsidence;  C.  N.  Fenner:  The  various  forms  of 
silica  and  their  mutual  relations;  V.  F.  Marsters:  Bibliography  of  the 
geological  and  geographical  literature  of  the  Andean  Republic  of  South 
America;  H.  W.  Shimer,  The  spiriferoids  of  the  Lake  Minnewauka 
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section,  Alberta;  T,  C.  Brown:  Notes  on  the  origin  of  certain  upper 
Cambrian  and  lower  Ordovician  sediments  of  Center  County,  Pa. ;  A. 
Hollick:  A  preliminary  correlation  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  floras 
of  Alaska.  Professor  A.  W.  Grabau  presented  the  following  papers 
before  the  Paleontological  Society:  i — Polyphyletic  genera;  2 — An 
illustration  of  Waagen's  theory  of  mutations. 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Professor  Thomas  lectured  before  the  Women's  Club  of  East 
Orange  on  ''German  Literature"  on  October  9,  and  on  November  21 
he  lectured  before  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburgh  on 
"  Science  and  religion  in  Goethe's  Faust."  Professor  Tombo  lectured 
before  the  Deutscher  Verein  of  Montclair  on  October  4;  before  the 
Morrisania  Literarische  Gesellschaft  on  October  17;  before  the 
Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher  Verein  of  New  York  on  November  28; 
at  Public  School  No.  59  on  November  15;  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh on  November  22.  He  also  delivered  a  series  of  four  lectures 
on  "  Makers  of  German  history "  at  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
135th  Street  branch,  and  addressed  a  number  of  high  schools  and 
private  preparatory  schools  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  on  November 
21  and  22.  Professors  Thomas  and  Tombo  both  spoke  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Alumni  Association  on  November  22.  Professor 
Remy  spoke  on  January  10  at  the  banquet  of  the  American  Irish  His- 
torical Society  on  "  The  Celtic  element  in  European  literature."  Pro- 
fessor Heuser  lectured  before  the  Deutscher  Sprachverein  of  Newark 
on  "  Heinrich  Heine"  on  November  13. 

The  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  Philadelphia 
from  December  26  to  29  was  attended  by  Messrs.  Thomas,  Remy, 
Braun,  Heuser,  Schulze  and  Palmblad.  Professor  Tombo  presented 
a  paper  (read  by  title)  on  "  The  identity  of  the  Hassenpflugs  in  Haupt- 
mann's  Fool  in  Christ,"  since  published  in  the  Modern  Language  Notes 
(January),  and  Professor  Remy  presented  a  paper  on  "The  other 
world  in  Norse  saga." 

The  registration  for  the  fall  term  in  German  is  as  follows :  Barnard 
College,  321;  Columbia  College,  280;  Teachers  College,  136;  Exten- 
sion, 134;  Columbia  University,  132,  making  a  total  of  1,003. 

Department  of  History 

The  American  Historical  Association  held  its  annual  meetings  in 
Boston,  December  27-31.     Professors  Dunning,  Johnson,  Robinson, 
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Rockwell,  Shotwell,  Muzzey,  Hayes  and  Schuyler  and  Dr.  Humphrey 
attended.  Professor  Dunning  was  elected  president  of  the  Association, 
succeeding  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Professor  Shotwell  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  program  committee  for  1913  and  Professor 
Hayes  secretary  of  the  transportation  committee.  Professor  Shotwell 
led  the  discussion  in  the  medieval  section  on  the  subject  "  Profitable 
fields  for  research  in  medieval  history." 

Professor  Sloane,  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  for  1912-13,  is 
spending  the  academic  year  in  Germany.  During  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  on  "  American  political  parties."  The  course  was  regularly 
attended  by  over  one  hundred  students.  On  November  16  and  19  Pro- 
fessor Sloane  delivered  addresses  in  Vienna  on  the  subjects  "The 
election  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  "  and  "  The  new  Monroe 
doctrine."  At  present  he  is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  While  in  Berlin  Professor  Sloane  was  instru- 
mental in  forming  a  Columbia  Club  among  the  alumni  resident  in  that 
city. 

Professor  Botsford  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  since  February  i. 
He  is  visiting  out-of-the-way  places  of  Greece — particularly  various 
Aegean  Islands — for  the  purpose  of  gathering  topographical  and  archae- 
ological information  for  use  in  his  courses. — Professor  Osgood  is  pre- 
paring a  four-volume  history'  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  corresponding  in  scope  to  his  work  on  the  seventeenth  century. 
— Professor  Shepherd  has  recently  been  elected  corresponding  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Venezuela.  During  the  autumn  he  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  contributing  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Race 
Development,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  In  January  Professor  Shepherd 
delivered  an  address  on  "  Latin  America  "  before  the  Clerical  League 
of  Long  Island. — On  January  15,  16,  17,  Professor  Shotwell  lectured 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  upon  the  following  topics:  "The  industrial 
revolution,"  "  Interpreting  history,"  "  The  achievements  and  possibili- 
ties of  history." 

In  December  Professors  IMcGiffert  and  Rockwell,  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  were  given  seats  in  the  faculty  of  political  sci- 
ence by  action  of  the  faculty  and  trustees.  During  the  past  academic 
year  Professor  McGiffert  published  "  Protestant  thought  before  Kant " 
and  "  Martin  Luther,  the  man  and  his  work."  In  September  he  deliv- 
ered the  Earl  lectures  at  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  in  Berkeley, 
California,  on  the  subject:  "  The  rise  of  modern  religious  ideas."    Pro- 
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fessor  Rockwell,  secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History, 
edited  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Society,  volume  3,  published 
by  Putnam  in  October, 

Professor  Muzzey  is  at  work  upon  a  "  Source  book  of  American 
history  "  to  accompany  his  text-book  "  American  history,"  which  ap- 
peared last  year. — A  work  on  "  British  social  politics  "  by  Professor 
Hayes  was  published  by  Ginn  &  Company  in  February. — Dr.  Hum- 
phrey's study  of  "  Politics  and  religion  in  the  days  of  Augustine " 
appeared  during  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick  has  been  appointed  instructor,  and  Mr. 
Dixon  R.  Fox  assistant,  in  Columbia  College. 

All  of  the  College  courses  show  an  increased  registration  over  the 
figures  of  last  year.  History  A  is  now  being  given  in  nine  sections. 
The  course  has  been  somewhat  remodeled,  the  emphasis  being  placed 
more  upon  the  modern  period.  The  new  syllabus  by  Professors  Hayes 
and  Schuyler  is  being  used.  History  A,  Professor  Hayes's  course  in 
social  and  political  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  laboratory 
course  in  recent  European  history,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Green,  have  been 
made  required  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Department  of  Mathematics 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  at 
Cleveland,  papers  were  presented  by  members  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity staff  as  follows :  Professor  C.  J.  Keyser,  "  Concerning  multiple 
interpretations  of  postulate  systems  and  the  existence  of  hyperspaces  " ; 
Professor  Edward  Kasner,  "  Equitangential  trajectories  in  space"; 
Professor  W.  B.  Fite, "  Some  theorems  concerning  groups  whose  orders 
are  powers  of  a  prime";  Mr.  L.  L.  Small  (fellow  in  mathematics), 
"Some  generalizations  in  the  theory  of  summable  divergent  series"; 
Dr.  Joseph  Lipke  (Ph.D.  1912),  "  Geometric  characterization  of  isogo- 
nal  trajectories  on  a  surface." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Association,  Professor 
Keyser  presented  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  mathematico-psychological 
questions." 

On  November  9  Professor  Kasner  lectured  before  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Science  on  "  The  unsolved  problems  of  mathematics." — 
Professor  H.  E.  Hawkes  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Columbia 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  in  October.  On  February  15  he  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Classical  and  High  School  Teachers  Association  of 
Connecticut  on  "  The  use  of  the  imagination  in  mathematical  instruction." 
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Department  of  Music 

This  department  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  over 
last  year,  there  being  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  registrations  in  all. 
There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  college  students  taking 
courses  in  music,  especially  harmony. 

The  winter  series  of  department  concerts  includes  three  string  quar- 
tette concerts,  two  other  chamber  music  concerts,  two  piano  recitals,  song 
recitals,  lectures,  a  recital  for  two  pianos  and  the  usual  series  of  organ 
recitals.  These  will  be  followed  by  a  concert  of  original  compositions 
by  students  in  the  department.    In  all  twenty-two  concerts  will  be  given. 

In  June  Professor  Rubner  acted  as  judge  at  the  National  Sanger f est 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Sangerfest  in  New  Haven. — Professor 
Mason  is  lecturing  this  winter  at  the  Morris  High  School,  at  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Applied  Music,  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  etc.  He  is 
also  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  Washington,  D.  C,  before  the  Wash- 
ington Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  is  editing  the  analytic  bulletins 
descriptive  of  the  concerts  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  for 
this  season.  Professor  Mason's  Pastorale  for  piano,  violin,  and  clario- 
net. Op.  8,  was  performed  in  concert  on  January  10. — Mr.  Ward's 
Christmas  cantata,  "  The  divine  birth,"  was  performed  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  on  December  11,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Boston,  on  December 
24,  and  elsewhere. 

Department  of  Pathology 

Professor  H.  A.  Stewart  spent  last  summer  in  the  study  of  patho- 
logical anatomy  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  L.  Pick  in  Berlin.  Dr.  R.  A. 
Lambert  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Pappenheimer  spent  the  summer  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole.  Optional  courses  are  being 
given  by  Professor  MacCallum  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  chil- 
dren's diseases  and  by  Professor  Stewart  on  experimental  pathology. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Lambert  has  been  associate  and  Dr.  S.  C.  Harvey  instructor 
in  this  department. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

The  eighty-third  session  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  College.  Out  of  a  matriculation 
■of  two  hundred  and  sixty  juniors,  there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  in  actual  attendance,  this  being  the  largest  junior  class  in  many 
years.  In  the  senior  class  the  same  condition  prevails,  there  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students  in  attendance.  The  post-graduate  class 
numbers  eight  and  the  food  and  drug  class  two,  and  there  are  several 
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other  special  students  enrolled.  Should  the  phenomenal  rate  of  increase 
over  last  year  (over  25  per  cent.)  continue,  it  will  soon  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  more  commodious  building.  This  year  again  shows  an 
increased  proportion  of  students  who  have  had  a  full  high  school 
course  and  although  many  of  these  take  the  regular  course,  the  Univer- 
sity Class  this  year  numbers  over  sixty,  or  one-third  of  the  full  junior 
matriculation. 

At  the  recent  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Professor  Vorisek 
presented  a  paper  before  the  section  on  analytical  chemistry,  on  "  Cad- 
mium nitrate  in  qualitative  analysis,"  while  in  the  section  on  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry  Professor  Arny  read  a  paper  on  "  International  color 
standards." 

The  College  library  has  been  enriched  by  the  presentation  by  Mr. 
George  Massey  of  books  on  chemistry,  pharmacy,  botany  and  materia 
medica.  The  library  has  also  been  presented  by  Dr.  Walter  Mendelson 
with  a  complete  set  (six  fascicles)  of  Millspaugh's  "American  medici- 
nal plants." 

The  New  York  Deutscher  Apotheker  Verein  has  courteously  loaned 
the  College  the  bust  of  Gustav  Ramsperger,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Verein,  and  honorary  vice-president  of  the  College.  The  bust,  a 
striking  likeness  of  our  departed  vice-president,  has  been  assigned  a 
place  in  the  trustees  room  of  the  College.  Mr.  Ramsperger's  family 
has  presented  the  College  with  his  botanical  library,  which  includes 
several  old  and  rare  German  books  on  plants. 

Mr.  George  Hohmann,  the  present  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, has  resigned  the  position  of  instructor  in  pharmacy,  which  he 
held  for  three  years  and  filled  with  credit  to  the  institution  and  himself. 
He  has  taken  up  the  study  of  medicine,  to  which  he  is  devoting  his 
entire  time.  His  position  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Leo  Roon,  1910,  winner  of  the  practical  pharmacy  prize  of  that  year. 

The  board  of  trustees  have  invited  Provost  Carpenter  to  regularly 
attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  College  and  of  its  board  of  trustees, 
granting  him  all  the  privileges  of  the  floor.  This  move  should  tend  to 
further  unite  the  interests  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  with  those  of  the 
University. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees.  President  But- 
ler has  appointed  Professor  George  C.  Diekman  to  be  associate  dean. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  held  on  December  13  a  full  program 
for  the  new  six-year  university  course  was  adopted.  This  course, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  University  Council,  consists  of  a  three- 
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year  course,  with  full  college  entrance  requirements,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  a  fourth  year  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  and  a  fifth  and  sixth  year  leading 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy.  This  course  represents  a  new 
era  in  pharmaceutical  education  in  this  country,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
first  attempts  ever  made  toward  establishing  such  education,  both  as 
to  entrance  and  time  requirements,  upon  a  strictly  university  basis. 

Department  of  Philosophy 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  was 
held  at  Columbia  University  December  26-28.  Between  sixty  and 
seventy  members  were  in  attendance.  President  Butler  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  Association,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-sixth  received  the  members  at  his  home.  Professor  Pitkin  read 
a  paper  and  the  members  of  the  department  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  final  session  was  held  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  the  Association  was  entertained  at  luncheon. 

In  January,  1912,  bi-weekly  conferences  of  the  officers  and  graduate 
students  majoring  in  philosophy  were  inaugurated.  These  meetings 
have  continued  without  interruption  and  have  steadily  grown  in  inter- 
est. Papers  are  read  by  the  students  and  are  followed  by  a  general 
discussion.  The  subjects  have  been  drawn  mainly  from  current  philo- 
sophical topics. 

Professor  Woodbridge  delivered  an  address  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  on  "  The  present  status 
of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  American  universities  (see 
page  126).  Professor  Adler  contributed  a  paper  on  "Ethics  to  be 
continued  through  life  "  to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Moral  Edu- 
cation Congress  at  the  Hague  last  summer.  He  recently  opened  a 
series  of  lectures  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  with  an  address  on  "  The  ethical 
view  of  life,"  and  is  at  present  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  The 
need  of  a  new  religious  ideal  based  on  ethics."  Professor  Dewey 
lectured  before  the  Current  Events  Club  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
in  December  on  "  Woman's  suffrage."  During  January  and  February 
he  delivered  six  lectures  on  modern  philosophy  before  the  Colony  Club 
of  New  York.  Professor  Miller  addressed  the  Columbia  Religious 
Forum  in  November  on  "  Nature  and  the  supernatural." 

Professor  Fullerton  is  not  lecturing  this  year,  and  Professor  Mon- 
tague has  been  absent  on  leave  during  the  first  semester.  The  depart- 
ment has  been  strengthened  by  Dr.  Felix  Krueger,  professor  of  philos- 
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ophy  and  psychology  at  the  University  of  Halle,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia.  Professor  Henri  Bergson  of  the  College  de  France, 
visiting  French  professor,  delivered  twelve  lectures  at  the  University 
during  February,  six  public  lectures  in  French  on  "  Spiritualite  et 
liberte,"  and  six  private  lectures  in  English  to  professors  and  students 
of  the  department.  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  exchange  professor  at  Harvard,  will  lecture  at  the  University  in 
March. 

Department  of  Physiology 

Professor  Frederic  S.  Lee  participated  in  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Physiological  Society  in  Cleveland  during  convocation  week,  and 
was  reelected  a  member  of  the  Council.  Dr.  H.  B.  Williams  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Mr.  E.  L.  Scott  was 
elected  a  member.  Professor  F.  H.  Pike  spent  convocation  week  in 
Chicago,  in  a  continuation  of  his  experimental  researches  with  Dr.  J. 
Gordon  Wilson. 

Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine 

The  November  meeting  of  the  section  on  medicine  at  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  was  given  to  the  presentation  of  work  from  the  medical 
divisions  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  following  members  of  the 
department  presented  papers :  Drs.  W.  B.  James,  T.  C.  Janeway,  W.  T. 
Longcope,  F.  P.  Kinnicutt,  David  Bovaird,  Jr.,  H.  S.  Carter,  N.  B. 
Potter,  T.  S.  Hart,  R.  L.  Cecil,  and  A.  W.  Swann.  At  the  November 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  Dr.  O.  V.  Huffman 
read  a  paper  on  mucocele  of  the  appendix.  He  has  been  obliged  to 
resign  his  position  in  the  department,  as  he  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Jessup  has  been  appointed  pathologist  of  the  Sloane  Hos- 
pital for  Women  to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  Dr.  Huffman's  resig- 
nation from  this  office.  On  December  2  Dr.  Longcope  read  a  paper 
on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilitic  aortitis  before  the  Harvard 
Medical  Society. 

Department  of  Psychology 

At  the  Cleveland  convocation-week  meeting  Professor  Cattell  read 
a  paper  before  the  American  Psychological  Association  entitled  "  Fami- 
lies of  American  men  of  science."  He  presided  over  the  section  of 
education  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi. 
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Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  as  president  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  made  an  address  on  "  Ideomotor  action  "  ;  and 
before  this  Association,  also.  Professor  Krueger,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
professor,  read  papers  on  "  Consonance  and  dissonance"  and  on  "  Mag- 
ical and  religious  factors  in  the  development  of  the  human  will."  Of 
our  former  students.  Professor  George  V.  N.  Dearborn  of  the  Tufts 
College  Medical  School  spoke  on  "  What  a  student  of  elementary  psy- 
chology should  be  taught  concerning  the  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem," and  Professor  Elmer  E.  Jones  of  Indiana  University  on  "  Some 
results  of  association  tests  among  delinquent  girls  "  and  on  "  A  combi- 
nation chronoscope  and  tachistoscope." 

At  the  Mental  Hygiene  Conference  in  New  York,  in  November, 
Professor  Woodworth  presented  an  address  on  "  Mental  efficiency." 
Dr.  Hollingworth  lectured  before  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, at  their  meeting  of  November  15,  on  the  subject,  "  Psychology 
and  medicine  and  law." 

Department  of  Public  Law 

At  the  December  convention  of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation, Professor  F.  J.  Goodnow  read  a  paper  on  "The  limits  of 
budgetary  control."  He  also  spoke  before  the  Massachusetts  School- 
masters' Association  upon  the  subject  of  "  Political  education  and 
citizenship." 

Teachers  College 

Professor  G.  D.  Strayer,  of  the  department  of  educational  adminis- 
tration, spoke  during  the  Christmas  recess  before  the  Montana  State 
Teachers  Association,  the  Idaho  State  Teachers  Association,  and  the 
British  Columbia  Coast  Teachers  Association  on  Scientific  work  in 
education.  Current  criticisms  of  education,  The  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion. The  teacher's  contribution  to  social  progress,  Types  of  class  teach- 
ing, and  Economy  of  time  in  the  primary  grades.  Professor  F.  E. 
Farrington,  of  the  same  department,  delivered  an  address  on  "  Com- 
mercial education  in  Germany  "  before  the  commercial  section  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  in  Philadelphia.  Professors  E.  L.  Thorndike  and  H.  A. 
Ruger,  of  the  department  of  educational  psychology,  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  Professor  Thorndike's 
address  as  retiring  vice-president  of  section  L  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation was  on  "  Educational  diagnosis."     On  the  program  of  section 
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L  were  papers  by  W.  T.  Foster,  and  T.  J.  Kirby,  past  and  present  stu- 
dents in  this  department.  Professor  Julius  Sachs,  of  the  department 
of  secondary  education,  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Philological  and 
Archaeological  Societies  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  Pro- 
fessor David  Eugene  Smith  was  reelected  librarian  of  the  society. 
Professor  John  F.  Woodhull,  of  the  department  of  physical  science, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation at  Syracuse  during  the  recess  and  gave  a  report  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  practical  chemistry  in  the  high  school.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Good  also  attended  the  same  meeting  and  read  a  paper  on  "  Making 
physics  real  in  the  high  school."  Mr.  H.  A.  Carpenter,  a  student  of 
this  department,  also  read  a  paper  at  the  same  meeting  on  "  Teaching 
chemistry  to  girls." 

Professor  C.  H.  Farnsworth  and  Mr.  William  J.  Kraft,  of  the 
department  of  music,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Music  Teachers 
National  Association  which  was  held  at  Vassar  College  from  Decem- 
ber 30  to  January  2.  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  secretary  of  house- 
hold arts,  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation at  Boston,  December  31,  on  "Collegiate  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics." Dr.  Andrews  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Association. 
Miss  Anna  Barrows  was  elected  a  member  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee on  elections. 

Department  of  Zoology 

Thomas  H.  Morgan,  professor  of  experimental  zoology,  is  delivering 
the  Jesup  Lectures  for  the  current  year,  taking  as  his  general  subject 
Heredity  and  Sex.  The  lectures  are  given  on  Wednesday  evenings  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  as  follows :  Feb- 
ruary 5,  The  evolution  of  sex;  February  12,  The  mechanism  of  sex 
determination ;  February  19,  The  Mendelian  principles  of  heredity  and 
their  bearing  on  sex;  February  26,  Secondary  sexual  characters  and 
their  relation  to  Darwin's  theory  of  sexual  selection;  March  5,  The 
effects  of  castration  and  of  grafting  on  the  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters ;  March  12,  Parthenogenesis  and  sex ;  j\Iarch  19,  Inbreeding  and 
fertility ;  March  26,  Special  cases  of  sex  inheritance. 


CATALOGUE    OF    WORKS    OF    ART    BELONGING    TO    COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY— PART   V 

Hamilton  Hall  and  its  Decorations 

by  edward  r.   smith 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  bring  together  all  matters  of  artistic  inter- 
est connected  with  Hamilton  Hall,  the  official  building  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty 
of  Columbia  College,  in  this  way  providing  a  guide  of  especial  value  to  the 
College  men. 

Much  of  the  material  is  reprinted  with  revision  from  previous  parts  of  the 
Catalogue :  the  description  of  the  building  from  "  A  catalogue  of  buildings " 
by  Dean  Frederick  A.  Goetze,  which  was  published  in  the  Annual  Reports  for 
1908;  the  portraits  from  "A  catalogue  of  portraits"  by  C.  A.  Nelson  and 
Edward  R.  Smith,  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  p.  410;  the 
sculpture  from  "A  catalogue  of  sculpture"  by  E.  R.  Smith  in  the  Quarterly, 
Vol.  XI,  p.  508;  the  architectural  accessories  from  "Architectural  accessories 
and  minor  works"  by  E.  R.  Smith,  in  the  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  141. 
Various  University  publications  have  been  used,  especially  "  An  official  guide 
to  Columbia  University"  (  C.  U.  Press,  1912). 

The  new  material  consists  of  a  catalogue  of  the  Piranesi  prints  and  other 
engravings  purchased  from  the  fund  in  honor  of  Dean  Van  Amringe  in  1910, 
and  a  catalogue  of  various  matters  in  the  office  of  the  Dean. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Richard  Franz  Bach,  instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

THE  BUILDING  chosen  was  Hamilton  Hall  in  honor 
It  contains :  Lecture  Rooms,  the  Col-  of  Alexander  Hamilton  of  the  class 
lege  Study  with  the  department  li-  of  1777-  The  gift  \yas  publicly  an- 
brary,  and  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  nounced  by  the  President  on  May  2 
Columbia  College  and  other  members  at  a  mass-meeting  of  Columbia  Col- 
of  the  College  faculty.  In  the  base-  lege  (C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  311,  320, 
ment  is  the  Gemot,  a  social  hall  fur-  386).  A  description  of  the  proposed 
nished  by  the  class  of  1881.  The  building  by  John  B.  Pine  was  pub- 
building  is  208  ft.  8  in.  long,  55  ft.  ''shed  m  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
10  in.  wide.  The  northern  fagade  is  Quarterly  (p.  37} ■  The  corner  stone 
82  ft.  high  and  the  southern  fagade  was  laid  on  Commencement  day,  1905, 
86  ft.  8  in.  high ;  from  curb  to  cornice  the  introductory  speech  being  made 
line.  by  the  President,  and  the  ceremony 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  performed  by  Dean  Van  Amringe  (C. 
May,  1905,  the  President  announced  U.  Q.,  vol.  viii,  p.  58). 
a  gift  of  $500,000  for  a  College  Hall  The  donor  was  John  Stewart  Ken- 
from  an  anonymous  donor,  and  the  nedy,  trustee  of  the  University  1903- 
design    prepared    by    Messrs.    McKim,  1910. 

Mead  and  White,  was  approved.     The  The   building  was    formally  opened 

building    was    placed    at    the    south-  on    Feb.    2,    1907,    the    function    being 

westerly   corner   of    Ii6th    Street   and  described  in  a  special  "Hamilton  Hall 

Amsterdam    Avenue,    and    the    name  supplement"    printed    in    March,    1907 
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(C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  ix,  p.  243),  in  which  the 
speeches  of  JuHen  T.  Davies,  '66.  Presi- 
dent Butler,  Dean  Van  Amringe  and 
John  W.  Brodix,  president  of  the 
senior  class  (1907),  are  printed  in  full. 

Illustrations  of  the  building  are :  a 
photograph  of  a  perspective  drawing  of 
the  southern  facade  published  as  the 
frontispiece  of  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Columbia  University  Quarterly, 
and  repeated  in  the  ninth  volume  oppo- 
site p.  243,  and  in  volume  eleven,  "  the 
Van  Amringe  Dinner  supplement" 
opposite  p.  9;  a  photograph  of  the 
southern  fagade  of  the  completed 
building  in  the  ninth  volume  opposite 
p.  92;  the  first  floor  plan  in  vol.  ix 
opposite  p.  269;  and  a  photograph  of 
the  northern  front  in  the  ninth  volume 
opposite  p.  469;  a  photograph  of  the 
northern  fagade  with  Kent  Hall  in 
the  thirteenth  volume  opposite  p.  13; 
a  photograph  in  Architectural  Record, 
vol.  xxvii,  p.  449;  a  perspective  of  the 
south  front  in  Architects'  and  Build- 
ers' Magazine,  vol.  vii,  p.  201. 

An  earlier  building  bearing  the 
same  name  was  a  member  of  the  group 
at  Forty-Ninth  Street  and  Madison 
Ave. ;  standing  on  this  corner. 

PAINTED    PORTRAITS 

Robert  Adrain,  LL.D.  (177S-1843)  ; 
class  of  1818;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  History  and  Astron- 
omy, 1813-25 ;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1827-34,  and  Vice-Provost,  1828-34; 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics  in  Rutgers  College,  1810- 
13 :  painter  not  known,  possibly  John 
Vanderlyn  (1775-1852);  presented  by 
the  class  of  1823.  Room  301  east  side 
third   from  left. 

Henry  James  Anderson,  LL.D. 
(i799-i'87S)  :  class  of  1818;  A.M.  1821, 
M.D.  1824,  LL.D.  1850.  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  1825- 
43;  Emeritus,  1866;  Trustee,  1851-75: 
painted  for  the  Trustees  by  Joseph 
Oriel  Eaton  (1829-75),  A.N. A.,  in 
1866.  It  was  shown  at  the  Forty-first 
Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  in  1866.  Signed  with  mono- 
gram. Room  301  east  side  first  from 
left. 

Charles  Anthon  (i 797-1867)  :  class 
of  1815 ;  LL.D.  1831 ;  in  1820  he  was 
appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin;  was  made  Jay  Professor  of 


both  languages  in  1830,  and  in  1857  was 
appointed  to  the  Jay  Professorship  of 
Greek  language  and  literature;  Rector 
of  Columbia  Grammar  School  from 
1830  to  1864.  He  was  widely  known 
for  his  elaborately  annotated  editions 
of  school  and  college  classical  text- 
books, and  for  his  classical  diction- 
aries :  painted  for  the  Trustees  by 
John  W.  Ehninger  (1827-89),  class  of 
1847,  and  pupil  of  Couture,  in  1867. 
College  Study,  west  side,  right  of  door 
on  entering. 

John  Bowden  (1751-1817)  :  class  of 
1772;  A.M.  1775,  S.T.D.  1797;  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy,  1801-17; 
ordained  in  London  in  1774;  elected 
Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church 
the  same  year ;  painter  not  known ; 
presented  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege in  1822.    Room  301  west  side  left. 

William     Cochran,     S.T.D.      ( ■ 

):    A.M.     1788,    Trinity    College, 

Dublin ;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
1784-89;  Head  Master,  Grammar 
School,  1784-?:  painted  by  John 
Trumbull  (1756-1843)  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  College  in  1821.  College 
Study,  south  side  to  right. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  born  in  Italy, 
1749,  died  in  New  York,  August  17, 
1838.  Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  in  Columbia  College, 
1826-37.  Wrote  librettos  of  "  Don 
Giovanni "  and  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro." 
Painter  and  source  unknown.  Col- 
lege Study,  west  side,  right. 

Charles  Davies  (1798-1876)  :  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
class  of  1815 ;  LL.D.,  University  of 
Geneva,  1840,  Union  College,  1841 ; 
L.H.D.,  University  State  of  New 
York,  1874;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Columbia  College,  1857-59; 
Higher  Mathematics,  i859-i5s ;  Emer- 
itus, 1865-76:  painted  by  Joseph  Oriel 
Eaton  (1829-75)  for  the  Trustees; 
signed  with  monogram.  College 
Study,  north  side,  right. 

Henry  Drisler  (1818-97)  :  A.B.  1839, 
A.M.  1842,  LL.D.  1864,  and  Harvard 
University,  1886;  Tutor  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Columbia  College,  1843-45; 
Adjunct  Professor,  1845-57;  Profes- 
.«.or  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
1857-67 ;  Jay  Professor  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  1867-94;  Emer- 
itus, 1894-97;  Acting  President,  1867 
and  1889:  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  of   American   classical    schol- 
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ars :  painted  for  the  Trustees,  in  1890. 
by  Daniel  Huntington  (1816-1906), 
President  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, 1863-69  and  1877-91.  College 
Study,  east  side  to  right. 

John     Kemp,     LL.D.     (1763-1812) 
A.M.    University   of    Aberdeen,    1781 
Fellow  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  1783 
Tutor    Columbia    College,    1785;    Pro- 
fessor    of     Mathematics,     1795,     and 
Geography,    1799;     Professor    Mathe- 
matics   and    Natural     History,     1799- 
1812;  Acting  President,   1800:   painter 
and  source  unknown.     College  Study, 
south  side,  left. 

John  McVickar  (1787-1868):  class 
of  1804,  A.M.  1S18;  S.T.D.,  1825;  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  Columbia 
College,  1817;  Philosophy  and  Polit- 
ical Economy,  1818;  Professor  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion, 1857;  Emeritus,  1864:  painted 
by  Joseph  Oriel  Eaton  (1829-75)  for 
the  Trustees  in  1866;  signed  with 
monogram.  College  Study,  north  side, 
left. 

Charles  Murray  Nairne  (1808-82): 
A.M.    St.   Andrew's   University,    1830; 

University  of  Edinburgh, ;  L.H.D. 

Regents  Universitj\  State  of  New 
York,  1865 ;  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Litera- 
ture, 1857-81 ;  also  of  History  and 
Political  Economy,  1865-76;  Emer- 
itus, 1881-82 :  painted  by  Thomas  Le 
Clear  (1818-22)  for  the  Trustees  in 
1881.  Room  301  east  side  fourth 
from  left. 

Henry  Immanuel  Schmidt  (1806- 
8g),  D.D.  Pennsylvania  College,  1850; 
Professor  German  Language  and 
Literature,  1848-80;  Emeritus,  1880: 
painted  for  the  Trustees  by  Jacob 
Hart  Lazarus  (1822-91),  a  pupil  of 
Inman,  in  1880.  Room  301  east  side 
second  from  left. 

John  Howard  Van  Amringe:  class  of 
i860;  A.M.  1863;  L.H.D.  1890;  Ph.D. 
Universitv  State  of  New  York,  1877 ; 
LL.D.  Union  College,  1895;  Tutor 
Mathematics  Columbia  College,  i860 ; 
Adjunct  Professor,  1863;  Lecturer  in 
School  of  Mines,  1864-65;  Professor 
Mathematics,  1865-1910;  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  the  College,  1864-1910; 
Dean  School  of  Arts,  1894-96;  Dean 
Columbia  College,  1896-1910;  Emer- 
itus, 1910:  painted  by  Eastman  John- 
son (1829-1906)  :  presented  Com- 
mencement Day,  1900,  by  the  Associa- 


tion of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. College  Study,  east  side,  left  of 
window. 

Peter  Wilson  (1746-1825),  A.M. 
University  of  Aberdeen;  LL.D.  Union 
College,  1798;  Professor  Greek  and 
Latin  Columbia  College,  1789-92,  1797; 
Emeritus,  1820;  Acting  President, 
i8oa-i ;  painter  not  known,  presented 
by  the  Alumni  in  1822.  Room  301 
west  side  right. 

SCULPTURE 

Statue:  Alexander  Hamilton;  by 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  sculptor, 
class  of  1885 ;  on  lime-stone  pedestal 
before  south  front  of  Hamilton  Hall ; 
bronze,  heroic  size,  erect,  standing  on 
left  foot,  right  advanced,  right  arm 
folded  against  the  breast,  left  arm  at 
the  side  slightly  extended;  represents 
the  orator  making  one  of  his  great 
speeches  on  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  New  York  State  convention  of 
1788:  inscription;  Hamilton  in  large 
letters  on  stone  pedestal  front ;  Pre- 
sented BY  THE  Association  of  the 
Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  in 
smaller  bronze  letters  on  pedestal  be- 
hind ;  signature,  "  Ordway  Partridge 
Sc.  1908,"  on  bronze  plinth,  behind. 
See  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  ix,  p.  265 ;  note  of  rec- 
ord, C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  X,  p.  85 ;  note  on 
dedication  with  address  by  Julien  T. 
Davies,  chairman  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  X,  p.  448;  edi- 
torial note,  C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  x,  p..495  ;  half- 
tone illustration  of  the  unfinished 
model.  C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  ix,  opp.  p.  265, 
and  of  the  statue  in  place,  C.  U.  Q., 
vol.  x,  opp.  p.  449- 

Statuette:  Farnese  Bull;  from  co- 
lossal original  in  the  Museum,  Naples ; 
College  Study,  Hamilton  Hall,  above 
book-case,  western  side ;  bronze,  2  ft. 
high,  base  i  ft.  6  in.  square;  presented 
by  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  M.D.,  May  13, 
1898. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  John  Stewart 
Kennedy,  Trustee  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  donor  of  Hamilton  Hall ; 
by  Evelyn  Longman,  sculptor ;  vesti- 
bule, to  the  left  on  entering;  bronze, 
life  size,  directed  front,  facing  one 
fourth  to  right,  green  marble  pedestal; 
inscription,   John    Stewart   Kennedy 
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1906,  incised  on  bronze  plinth  behind: 
signature  "  Evelyn  Longman,  Sc",  on 
bronze  plinth  under  right  shoulder. 
Executed  at  the  request  of  the 
trustees,   1906. 

Bust :  Portrait  of  John  Howard  Van 
Amringe,  LL.D.,  LH.D.  Dean  Emer- 
itus Columbia  College ;  by  William 
Ordway  Partridge,  sculptor,  class  of 
1885;  Hamilton  Hall,  vestibule,  to 
right  against  northern  wall ;  bronze, 
life  size,  directed  front,  facing  front; 
no  inscription ;  signature,  "  Partridge 
igii  ",  under  left  shoulder;  green 
marble  pedestal.  Presented  by  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Colum- 
bia College. 

Bust:  Appollo  Belvedere;  copy  from 
the  marble  statue  in  the  Vatican; 
vestibule,  to  the  right  of  spectator  on 
entering,  against  southern  wall ;  bronze, 
heroic  size ;  inscription,  "  In  memory 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  class  of 
^777 ",  etc. ;  presented  by  J.  Acker- 
man  Coles,  M.D.,  Oct.  7,  1907. 

Bust:  Caius  Octavius  Caesar  Augus- 
tus; copy  from  marble  statue  in  the  Vat- 
ican found  at  Prima  Porta  in  1863; 
vestibule,  to  the  left  against  western 
wall ;  bronze,  heroic  size ;  presented 
by  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  M.D.,  "  as 
a  memorial  to  President  Charles 
King,  Professor  Anthon,  Professor 
Drisler  and  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  whose  lectures  were  attended 
by  the  class  of  '64,  June  6,  1904" 

Note — With  the  exception  of  the 
busts  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Napoleon, 
Lincoln  and  Emerson,  whose  donors 
are  noted,  the  busts  in  the  College 
Study,  were  given  to  Professor 
Francis  Lieber  (1800-71),  from  time 
to  time,  by  classes  or  groups  of 
pupils.  When  Dr.  Lieber  died.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Amringe  took  possession 
of  his  room  and  cared  for  the  little 
collection.  When  old  Hamilton  Hall 
in  Forty-Ninth  Street  was  built,  Dr. 
Van  Amringe  carried  the  busts  with 
him  to  his  new  quarters  in  that  build- 
ing. From  old  Hamilton  Hall  he 
brought  them  to  his  room  in  East 
Hall  on  the  new  site.  When  new 
Hamilton  Hall  was  completed,  Dean 
Van  Amringe  devoted  the  collection 
to  the  decoration  of  the  Study.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  at  this  moment 
to  discover  the  donors  in  individual 
cases. 

Bust:   Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  young 


man  and  beardless ;  cast  from  the 
marble  original  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, Rome;  College  Study,  Hamil- 
ton Hall,  first  bust  counting  from  the 
left,  northwest  corner;  plaster,  life 
size;  presented  by  Frederick  H.  Com- 
stock,  '74  Law,  when  College  Study 
was  furnished. 

Bust:  subject  unknown;  College 
Study,  second  bust  from  the  left; 
plaster,  life  size;  Lieber  collection. 

Bust:  So-called  Cicero  (probably 
Domitius  Corbulo)  ;  College  Study, 
third  bust  from  the  left;  plaster,  life 
size;  Lieber  collection.  Note — This 
head  is  identical  with  the  bronze  bust 
in  the  Law  Library. 

Bust :  Napoleon  as  a  young  man ; 
by  Antonio  Canova  (1737-1822)  ; 
College  Study,  fourth  bust  from  the 
left;  plaster,  life  size,  directed  front, 
facing  and  looking  slightly  to  right  of 
spectator,  military  coat,  high  stock  and 
collar:  presented  by  Professor  W.  M. 
Sloane  when  College  Study  was 
furnished. 

Bust:  Daniel  Webster;  sculptor  not 
identified ;  College  Study,  fifth  bust 
from  the  left;  plaster,  life  size,  di- 
rected front,  facing  and  looking  one 
fourth  to  left,  in  toga :  Lieber  collec- 
tion. 

Bust:  Washington;  cast  from  orig- 
inal by  Houdon ;  College  Study,  sixth 
bust  from  the  left;  plaster,  life  size; 
Lieber  collection.  Note — This  bust  is 
identical  with  the  bronze  in  Earl  Hall. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
from  original  by  Leonard  W.  Volk; 
College  Study,  seventh  bust  from  the 
left;  plaster,  life  size,  directed  front, 
facing  and  looking  one  fourth  to  left, 
shoulders  in  toga;  presented  by  Fred- 
erick Coykendall,  class  of  1895.  See 
McClure's  Magadne,  vol.  xiii,  pi.  opp. 
p.  195.  Note — This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Lincoln  busts;  made  from  a 
well-known  life  mask  taken  by  the 
sculptor. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  William  Hickling 
Prescott  ( 1 796-1859);  by  Horatio 
Greenough  (1805-52);  College  Study, 
eighth  bust  from  the  left;  plaster,  life 
size,  directed  front,  facing  and  look- 
ing one  fourth  to  right,  in  toga; 
Lieber  collection.  See  New  England 
Magazine,  new  ser.,  vol.  ix,  ill.,  p.  524. 
In  these  two  busts  the  heads  are  the 
same,  but  the  details  of  the  drapery- 
differ. 
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Bust:  Portrait  of  William  Henry 
Seward;  sculptor  not  identified;  Col- 
lege Study,  ninth  bust  from  the  left; 
plaster,  life  size,  directed  front,  fac- 
ing and  looking  one  fourth  to  right, 
shoulders  nude;  Lieber  collection. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Schiller;  sculptor 
not  identified ;  College  Study,  tenth 
bust  from  the  left;  plaster,  life  size, 
directed  and  facing  front;  Lieber  col- 
lection. 

Bust :  Portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
(1757-1805)  ;  modelled  from  life  in 
1794  by  Giuseppe  Ceracchi,  sculptor 
(1760-1800,  guillotined  for  alleged  con- 
spiracy against  Napoleon) ;  College 
Study,  eleventh  bust  from  the  left; 
plaster,  life  size,  directed,  facing  and 
looking  front,  shoulders  nude;  Lieber 
collection.  See  Bowen,  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of 
George  Washington,  ill.,  p.  95. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  (1769-1859);  sculptor  not 
identified;  College  Study,  twelfth  bust 
from  the  left;  plaster,  life  size,  di- 
rected front,  facing  and  looking  one 
fourth  to  right,  shoulders  nude;  Lieber 
collection. 

Bust :  Homer;  from  original  in 
Naples  Museum;  College  Study,  thir- 
teenth bust  from  the  left ;  plaster,  life 
size;  Lieber  collection. 

Bust:  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-90)  ; 
by  Houdon ;  College  Study,  fourteenth 
bust  from  the  left;  plaster,  life  size; 
Lieber  collection.  Note — This  bust  is 
identical  with  the  bronze  in  the  Trus- 
tees Room,  Library. 

Bust:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803- 
82);  by  Daniel  C.  French,  sculptor; 
College  Study,  fifteenth  bust  from  the 
left;  plaster,  life  size,  directed  front, 
facing  and  looking  one  fourth  to  right ; 
presented  by  Frederick  Coykendall  and 
other  members  of  the  class  of  1895. 

Bas-relief  and  inscribed  tablet:  To 
the  memory  of  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
class  of  189s,  killed  at  the  engagement 
of  Las  Guasimas,  Cuba,  June  24,  1898; 
by  Albert  Jaegers,  sculptor;  College 
Study,  north  side;  bronze  18  in.  high 
by  30  in.  long ;  in  center,  nude  male 
figure  kneeling,  front,  with  extended 
arms;  in  the  field  an  extended  inscrip- 
tion; signature  in  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  field,  "  Albert  Jaegers  sculp- 
tor 1900";  presented  by  friends  of 
Hamilton    Fish,    Jr.,    Feb.,    1900.      See 


note  on  action  of  Trustees,  C.  U.  Q., 
vol.  ii,  p.  203. 

Bas-relief :  Portraits  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette;  sculptor  not  identified; 
College  Study,  south  side;  plaster, 
medium  relief,  19  in.  high  by  i8j4  in. 
wide,  both  heads  in  profile  directed  to 
the  right,  head  of  Washington  in  fore- 
ground ;  probably  presented  by  pupils 
of  Professor  Lieber. 

Bas-reliefs:  Representation  of  the 
three  seals  of  the  corporation  of  King's 
College  and  Columbia  College,  used 
since  the  foundation  in  1754;  Hamilton 
Hall,  south  front;  stone,  low  relief; 
presented  by  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Columbia  College  in  1906. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ACCESSORIES 
AND   MINOR  WORKS 

Fountain:  between  Hamilton  Hall 
and  Hartley  Hall ;  a  simple  niche,  with 
granite  basin  on  level  of  pavement; 
spout,  head  of  lioness  in  stone;  de- 
signed and  executed  by  McKim,  Mead 
and  White.  Erected  with  Hamilton 
Hall. 

Window:  Memorial;  in  center  of 
eastern  side  of  the  College  Study; 
round  top,  14  ft.  2  in.  high  by  7  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  en  grisaille  with  colored  glass 
decorations ;  in  upper  field  the  uni- 
versity seal  with  its  inscription  in  a 
wreath  with  crown  above;  inscription 
in  cartouche  below  in  Roman  capital 
letters,  "  Presented  to  Hamilton  Hall 
by  the  class  of  1882  Columbia  Col- 
lege "  ;  designed  and  executed  by  Mait- 
land  Armstrong  &  Co. ;  presented  by 
the  class  of  1882  on  Commencement 
day,  June,  1907.  Bib.  presentation 
speech  of  W.  T.  Lawson,  class  of 
1882,  Law  1885  (C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  ix,  1907, 
p.  450;  ill.  opp.  p.  451). 

Grilles:  three,  in  the  main  entrance, 
southern  fagade,  wrought  iron,  14 
feet  high,  each  door  6  feet  8  inches 
wide;  on  the  stone  piers  between 
four  lamps  in  wrought  iron  on  brackets, 
suggested  by  the  lamps  of  the  Strozzi 
Palace  in  Florence;  designed  by  Mc- 
Kim, Mead  and  White  and  executed 
by  Richey,  Browne  and  Donald.  The 
design  of  the  doors  is  in  fine  scroll 
work  in  panels,  in  the  center  of  each 
panel  a  crown,  the  crowns  in  the 
second  row  from  the  bottom  bearing 
the    number     "80";     inscriptions,     in 
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circles  about  the  crowns  in  small  gilt 
Roman  capital  letters  on  each  gate, 
"  Class  of  1880 " ;  accepted  by  the 
Trustees,  June  3,  1907.  Above  are 
the  three  seals  of  the  corporation 
carved  in  stone  at  the  expense  of  the 
College  Alumni  Association.  (C.  U. 
Q.,  vol.  ix,  1907,  p.  271 ;  ill.  opp.  p.  271 ; 
Gifts  and  Endowments,  Secretary's 
copy,  p.  163.) 

Clock  and  Door:  Dean's  oflRce,  Ham- 
ilton Hall ;  the  frame  or  reveal  of 
Botticino  marble  with  a  wide  splay 
decorated  with  panels  and  floriated 
rosettes ;  door  itself  of  quartered  oak,  a 
single  panel  set  in  face  wall  of  marble ; 
clock,  marble  face,  bronze  hands  and 
numbers,  in  arch  above,  set  in  marble 
tympanum  perforated,  and  decorated 
with  scrolls  and  cornucopiae;  below 
and  above  door,  panel  with  crown 
supported  by  rinceaux  in  relief;  de- 
signed and  executed  by  McKim,  Mead 
and  White ;  inscriptions,  above  in  raised 
Roman  capital  letters  gilded,  "  To  com- 
memorate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  eighty- 
four  Columbia  College";  given  by  the 
class  of  1884,  College;  accepted  by  the 
Trustees,  March,  1909;  publicly  pre- 
sented Commencement  Day,  1909.  Pre- 
sentation speech  by  Barclay  E.  V.  Mc- 
Carty  '84  (C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  xi,  1909,  p. 
450;  see  also  p.  242.  Gifts  and  En- 
dowments, Secretary's  copy,  p.  130). 

Inscription:  Hamilton  Hall;  southern 
f agade  to  the  left  of  the  door,  in 
Roman  capital  letters  incised  "  Hujus 
colegii  olim  regalis  nunc  Columbiae 
dicti  regio  diplomate  an.  dom. 
MDCCLHH,  constituti  in  honorem  dei 
optimi  maximi  atq.  in  ecclesiae  reiq. 
publicae  emolumentum,  primus  hie 
lapis  positus  est,  Sept.,  die  XXVH  an. 
dom.  MDCCCCV." 

Inscription:  Roman  capital  letters  in 
bronze  set  in  stone  in  the  floor  of  the 
vestibule;  "1907.  This  building  is  the 
gift  of  John  Stewart  Kennedy  of  New 
York  to  be  the  Home  of  Columbia 
College." 

Photograph  from  full  length  por- 
trait of  George  Washington  by  John 
Trumbull.  Presented  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege.   Room  301,  east  wall,  center. 

Drawing  from  photograph  by  Eliza 
Greatorex;  Columbia  College  in  1855. 
College  Study,  south  side,  left. 


ENGRAVINGS    AND    ETCHINGS 

PURCHASED  FROM  THE  FUND 

RAISED  IN  HONOR  OF  DEAN 

VAN    AMRINGE  IN   1910 

Etchings  by  Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi 
(1720-1778) 

Basement  corridor  south  side  to 
left;  view  of  the  Cascade  at  Tivoli; 
from  Piranesi's  works,  vol.  xvii, 
Vedute  di  Roma,  second  series,  pi.  50. 

Basement  corridor  south  side,  sec- 
ond from  left ;  Sepulchre  of  Caius 
Cestus ;  from  Piranesi's  works,  vol. 
xvi,  Vedute  di  Roma,  first  series,  pi. 
no. 

Basement  corridor  south  side,  third 
from  left;  view  of  the  island  in  the 
Tiber;  from  Piranesi's  works,  vol. 
xvii,  Vedute  di  Roma,  second  series, 
pi.  IS. 

Basement  corridor  right;  view  of 
the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
Rome ;  from  Piranesi's  works,  vol.  xvi, 
Vedute  di  Roma,  first  series,  pi.  16. 

Main  stairway  to  right;  ruins  of  the 
so-called  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Villa 
of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli;  from  Piranesi's 
works,  vol.  xvii,  Vedute  di  Roma,  sec- 
ond series,  pi.  60. 

Second  stairway  to  right ;  ruins  of 
Barracks  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  at 
Tivoli ;  from  Piranesi's  works,  vol. 
xvii,  Vedute  di  Roma,  second  series, 
pi.  64. 

Third  stairway  to  right,  landing  to 
right;  view  of  the  piazza  and  Basilica 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano;  from 
Piranesi's  works,  vol.  xvi,  Vedute  di 
Roma,  first  series,  pi.  I3- 

Third  stairway  to  right,  landing 
left;  view  of  the  piazza  Navona,  over 
the  ruins  of  the  stadium  of  Domitianj 
from  Piranesi's  works,  vol.  xvi, 
Vedute  di  Roma,  first  series,  pi.  6. 

Fourth  stairway  to  right,  landing 
right;  view  of  the  baths  of  Titus_; 
from  Piranesi's  works,  vol.  xvii, 
Vedute  di  Roma,  second  series,  pi.  34. 

Fourth  stairway  to  right,  landing 
left;  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
Rome ;  from  Piranesi's  works,  vol. 
xvii,   Vedute   di   Roma,  second   series, 

pl-  35. 

Fifth  stairway  to  right,  landmg 
right;  view  of  the  Villa  d'Este  at 
Tivoli ;  from  Piranesi's  works,  vol. 
xvii,  Vedute  di  Roma,  second  series, 
pl.  45. 
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Fifth  stairway  to  right,  landing  to 
left;  Villa  Panfili,  beyond  the  gate  of 
San  Pancrazio,  Rome ;  from  Piranesi's 
works,  vol.  xvi,  Vedute  di  Roma,  first 
scries,  pi.  66. 

Fifth  stairway  to  left,  landing  to 
right;  view  of  the  Ponte  Salario,  near 
Rome;  from  Piranesi's  works,  vol. 
xvi,  Vedute  di  Roma,  first  series,  pi.  41. 

Fifth  stairway  to  left,  landing  to 
left;  view  of  the  Porto  di  Ripa 
Grande,  Rome;  from  Piranesi's  works, 
vol.  xvi,  Vedute  di  Roma,  first  series. 

Fourth  stairway  to  left,  landmg  to 
left;  view  of  the  Ponte  MoUe  over  the 
Tiber,  near  Rome;  from  Piranesi's 
works,  vol.  xvi,  Vedute  di  Roma,  first 
series,  pi.  67. 

Fourth  stairway  to  left,  landing  to 
left;  view  of  the  Ponte  Lugano  over 
the  Anio,  near  Rome;  from  Piranesi's 
works,  vol.  xvii,  Vedute  di  Roma,  sec- 
ond series,  pi.  47. 

Third  stairway  to  left,  landing  right ; 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  Basilica  of 
Saint  Peters,  Rome;  from  Piranesi's 
works,  vol.  xvi,  Vedute  di  Roma,  first 
series,  pi.  7. 

Third  stairway  to  left,  landing  to 
loft;  ruins  of  a  hall  belonging  to  the 
Pretorian  Camp,  Villa  of  Hadrian, 
Tivoli ;  from  Piranesi's  works,  vol. 
xvii,  Vedute  di  Roma,  second  series, 
pi.  S6. 

Second  stairway  to  left;  view  of  the 
Farnese  Palace,  Rome ;  from  Piranesi's 
works,  vol.  xvi,  Vedute  di  Roma,  first 
series,  pi.  62. 

Main  stairway  to  left  landing;  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theater called  the  Colosseum;  frorn 
Piranesi's  works,  vol.  xvii,  Vedute  di 
Roma,  second  series,  pi.  11. 

Main  stairway  to  left;  arranged  in 
the  order  given  from  bottom  to  top. 
Four  fine  rondels  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Stanza  della  Segnatura  in  the  Vatican ; 
Philosophia,  Justitia,  Poesis,  Theo- 
logia.  They  were  painted  by  Raphael, 
and  engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen. 
The  circles  are  13^  inches  in  diam- 
eter ;  bought  from  Dean  Van  Amringe 
fund. 

Basement  stairs  left;  view  of  the 
Dogano  di  Terra  in  the  Piazza  Pietra, 
Rome;  from  Piranesi's  works,  vol. 
xvii,  Vedute  di  Roma,  second  series, 
pi.  42. 


Other  Engravings 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Auguste- 
Thomas-Marie  Blanchard  (1819-98); 
Dante;  from  a  painting  by  Gianelli, 
corridor  300,  south  side,  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Auguste 
Boucher  Desnoyers;  Napoleon  le 
Grand,  full  length,  from  painting  by 
Francois-Pascal-Simon  Baron  Gerard 
(1770-1837);  executed  in  1808:  cor- 
ridor 300,  south,  second  from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Paolo 
Caronni  (1779-1842)  ;  Europa  and  the 
Bull ;  "  Giove  sen  duole,  e  piu  modesto, 
ed  umile-a  lei  si  mostra  ond  ella  ar- 
disce  porgere-alla  Candida  bocca  i 
fiori  teneri "  ;  from  a  painting  by  Andrea 
Appiani  (1754-1817)  ;  dedicated  to 
Prince  Raineri,  viceroy  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice;  corridor  300,  south,  third 
from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  P.  Bagnoy; 
Frederick  and  Voltaire;  from  a  paint- 
ing by  Nicololas  Andre  Monsiau  (1754- 
1837)  ;  corridor  300,  south,  fourth  from 
left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Rafaello 
Morghen  (1758-1833);  Madonna  del 
Sacco;  from  the  painting  by  Andrea 
d'Agnolo  called  del  Sarto  (1487- 
1531)  in  the  cloister  of  the  convent  of 
the  Annunziata  in  Florence,  painted  in 
1525,  drawn  by  Theodorus  Mattei, 
14?  inches  high,  28S  inches  wide; 
corridor  300,  west  side. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Jean  Marie 
Leroux  (1788-1871)  dated  1824;  Marie 
Joseph  Motier  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
(1757-1834);  from  a  portrait  by  Ary 
Scheffer  (1795-1858)  painted  in  1822; 
21  inches  high.  14!  inches  wide;  cor- 
ridor 300,  north  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Paolo 
Caronni  (1779-1842)  of  Milan;  Europa 
and  the  Bull;  "  S'incurva  a  terra;  e  la 
donzella  incauta-cui  none  nota  chi  nel 
toro  inisidia, — il  dorso  preme  all  ama- 
tor  famelico " ;  from  a  painting  by 
Andrea  Appiani,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Raineri,  viceroy  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice;  corridor  300,  north  side  sec- 
ond from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Pietro  Bet- 
telini  (1763-1828)  ;  Gallileo  Gallilei 
( 1564-1642)  ;  from  a  portrait  painted  by 
Domenico  Cresti  called  il  Passignano 
(1558-1638),  originally  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Prince  Poniatowski ;  drawn  by 
Tommaso  Minardi  (1787-1871),  dedi- 
cated   to    the    Baron    von    Reden;    14 
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inches  high,  iii  inches  wide;  corridor 
300,  north  side  extreme  right. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Jakob  Mat- 
thias Schmiitzer  (1733-1811)  ;  Mucius 
Scaevola ;  from  a  painting  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  originally 
in  the  collection  of  Wenzel  Anton, 
Prince  of  Kaunitz,  Count  of  Rietberg, 
etc.,  protector  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Vienna;  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  Kaunitz ;  19^  inches  high,  i84 
inches  wide;  corridor  400,  east  wall. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Jakob  Mat- 
thias Schmiitzer  (1733-1811)  dated 
1784;  Saint  Ambrose  repulsing  Theo- 
dosius  from  the  church  door;  from  a 
painting  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (iS77- 
1640)  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vi- 
enna; dedicated  to  Catherine  II,  em- 
press of  all  the  Russias ;  23  inches 
high,  i8i  inches  wide;  corridor  400, 
west  wall. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Joseph 
Theodore  Richomme  (1785-1849) 
dated  1825;  Andromache  at  the  feet 
of  Pyrrhus ;  from  a  painting  by  Pierre 
Narcisse  Guerin  (1774-1833)  in  the 
Louvre,  painted  in  1810;  corridor  500, 
south  side,  first  from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Jean-Bap- 
tiste-Raphael-Urbain  Massard  (i775- 
?)  ;  Hippocrates  refusing  the  presents 
of  Artaxerxes;  from  a  painting  by 
Anne-Louis  Girodet-de-Roussy-Trois- 
son  (1767-1824)  at  the  ficole  de  Mede- 
cine,  Paris;  painted  in  1816;  corridor 
500,  south,  second  from  left 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Claude- 
Marie-Frangois  Dieu  (1787-1865) 
dated  1821 ;  the  death  of  Demosthenes ; 
from  a  painting  by  Felix  Boisselier 
( 1776-181 1),  pensionnaire  de  I'Acad- 
emie  de  France  a  Rome;  corridor 
500,  south,  third  from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Jean  Mas- 
sard  (1740-1822)  ;  the  death  of  Socra- 
tes; from  the  painting  by  Jacques- 
Louis  David  (1748-1825);  corridor 
SCO,  south,  fourth  from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Charles- 
Clement  Bervic  (1756-1822)  ;  Rape  of 
Dejaneira;  from  the  painting  by  Guido 
Reni  (1575-1642)  ;  corridor  500,  south 
side,  fifth  from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Antonio 
Ricciani  of  Rome;  Judith  with  the 
head  of  Holofernes ;  from  the  painting 
by  Pietro  Benvenuto  (1769-1840)  of 
Arezzo,  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo, 
drawn   by   Pietro   Ermini   of  Arezzo; 


dedicated  to  Ferdinando  III  of  Aus- 
tria, duke  of  Tuscany;  corridor  500, 
north,  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Antonio 
Ricciani ;  Pyrrhus  killing  Priam  after 
the  taking  of  Troy;  from  a  painting 
by  Pietro  Benvenuto  of  Arezzo  (1769- 
1844)  now  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini  in 
Florence;  corridor  500,  north,  right. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Giuseppe 
Filippo  Liberati  Marchi  (1735-1808) 
dated  1770;  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728- 
74)  ;  from  portrait  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-92);  printed 
for  Sayer,  no.  53  Fleet  St. ;  corridor 
600,  south,  first  from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Robert 
Graves  (1798-1873)  dated  1836;  By- 
ron ;  from  portrait  painted  by  Thomas 
Phillips  (1770-1845),  originally  in  the 
John  Murray  collection ;  corridor  600, 
south,  second  from  left. 

Etching  by  Paul-Adolphe  Rajon 
(1843-88),  from  his  drawing  from  life; 
portrait  of  Tennyson;  corridor  600, 
south  side,  third  from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  William 
Walker  (1793-1867)  and  Samuel 
Cousins  (1801-87);  Robert  Burns, 
from  the  portrait  by  Alexander 
Nasmyth  (1758^1840),  painted  in  1787; 
dedicated  by  Wm.  Walker  to  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Cale- 
donian Hunt;  published  by  W.  Hay- 
ward  Jan.  I,  1842;  corridor  600,  south 
side,  fourth  from  left. 

Etching  by  Leopold  Flameng  (1831- 

)  ;    Shaicspere,    from  the  Chandos 

portrait ;  corridor  600,  south  side  fifth 
from  left. 

Aquatint  engraving,  etched  by  John 
C.  Buckler  (1770-1851),  F.S.A.,  en- 
graved by  R.  Reeve;  Eton  College; 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Goodall,  D.D., 
provost  and  the  reverend  fellows;  cor- 
ridor 600,  north  side,  left. 

Aquatint  engraving  drawn  and 
etched  by  John  C.  Buckler  (1770- 
1851),  engraved  by  R.  Reeve;  the 
cathedral  church  of  Christ  at  Oxford; 
corridor  600,  north  side,  right. 

Engraving,      mezzotint,      by      Max 

Rosenthal       (1833 );       Benjamin 

Franklin;  from  a  portrait  painted  by 
Charles  Wilson  Peale  (1741-1827)  ; 
corridor  700,  south,  first  from  left. 

Photograph  by  Ayers;  Abraham 
Lincoln;  corridor  700,  south,  second 
from  left. 

Engraving    on    copper    by    William 
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Edgar    Marshall     (1837 ),     dated 

1868 ;  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant ;  from  a  portrait 
by  Marshall;  corridor  700,  south  third 
from  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Jean  K. 
Godefroy  (1771-1839),  dated  1813; 
The  Battle  of  Austerlitz ;  from  the 
painting  by  Baron  Frangois-Pascal 
Gerard  (1770-1837)  in  the  gallery  at 
Versailles ;  corridor  700,  north,  left. 

Engraving  on  copper  by  Francesto 
Bartolozzi  (1725-1815);  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham;  from  the  paint- 
ing by  John  Singleton  Copley  (i737- 
1815)  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don, painted  in  1780;  corridor  700, 
north,  right. 

COLLECTION  OF  PRINTS  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS  LOCATED  IN 
THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  DEAN 
OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  AND 
GIVEN  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  COLUM- 
BIA COLLEGE  ON  FEBRUARY 
2,  1907. 

Outer  Office.     South  wall,  to  right  of 

door. 

Engraving  by  Tiebout  from  drawing 
by  Anderson.  View  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  the  City  of  New  York. 
(1793)  Engraved  for  the  Society  of 
Iconophiles. 

Engraving  by  J.  E.  Gavit  from  draw- 
ing by  Thomas  Howdell.  Southeast 
view  of  the  City  of  New  York,  show- 
ing King's  College.  (1768.)  From  an 
old  original  engraving  by  P.  Canot 
(1768). 

Water  Color,  Monotone,  by  ...  . 
Columbia  College  in  1850. 

Engraving  by  Jacques  Reich.  Re- 
tnarque  proof  no.  3  on  Japan  paper  of 
12  impressions.  Portrait  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  bearing  signature  of  Jacques 
Reich,  and  copyrighted  by  him  in 
1903. 

West  wall,  to  left  of  door. 

Water  Color  by  Philip  Schuyler  de 
Luye.  Coat  of  Arms  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  together  with  original  letter 
making  gift,  written  by  Adelaide  Ham- 
ilton, granddaughter  of  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Photograph  of  J.  H.  Van  Amringe, 
Class  of  i860.  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, 1865-1910.  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Arts,  1894-96.  Dean  of  Columbia 
College,   1896-1910.     Emeritus  Profes- 


sor, 1910-.  Framed  together  with 
original  letter  dated  June  30,  1910. 
Added  to  collection  subsequent  to 
original  date  of  gift. 

West  wall,  to  right  of  door. 

Engraving  on  wood  by  ...  .  Portrait 
of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Class  of  1801. 
Representative  in  Congress,  1825- 
2,3.  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  1858- 
70.  Framed  together  with  orig- 
inal letter  accepting  office  of  Regent  of 
Columbia  University,  dated  Feb.  14, 
1826. 

Reproduction  from  photograph.  Co- 
lumbia College,  1871.  Presented  by 
St.  Anthony  Club. 

Reproduction  of  photograph.  Por- 
trait of  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Class  of 
1842.  Representative  in  Congress, 
1875-79,  1881-86.  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1887-89.  Framed  to- 
gether with  original  letter  of  applica- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
dated  Sept.  16,  1845. 

Reproduction  from  photograph.  Old 
Hamilton  Hall,  Madison  Avenue  and 
49th  Street. 

Reproduction  from  photograph.  Old 
Library,  interior,  Madison  Avenue  and 
49th  Street. 

Reproduction  from  photograph.  Old 
Library  and  Law  School,  Madison 
Avenue  and  49th  Street. 

North  wall,  to  left  of  window. 

Engraving  by  George  E.  Perine, 
after  photograph  by  Brady.  Portrait 
of  Hamilton  Fish,  Class  of  1827. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1849-51.  United  States  Senator,  185 1- 
57.  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
1869-77.  Framed  with  original  letter 
dated  Jan.  17,  1852. 

Fascimile  of  diploma  of  Frederick 
Philipse,  Class  of  I773-  Signed  by 
President  Myles  Cooper. 

Engraving  by  H.  B.  Hall  &  Sons, 
New  York.  Portrait  of  Francis  Lie- 
ber.  Professor  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  1857-72.  Framed  to- 
gether with  original  letter. 

Letters  patent  authorizing  the  col- 
lection throughout  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  from  house  to  house  for 
the  joint  and  equal  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  College  of  the  Province 
of  New  York  in  the  City  of  New 
York  in  America  and  the  Trustees  of 
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the  College  Academy  and  Charitable 
School  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania.  Facsimile  of 
original  document  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    Gift  of  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

Engraving  by  W.  M.  Aikman,  from 
a  photograph.  King's  College,  1756-84. 
Columbia  College,  1784-1857.  En- 
graved for  the  Society  of  Iconophiles. 

Engraving  by  Fanner,  Sears  and 
Company  from  drawing  by  A.  J. 
Davis.  Columbia  College,  1820.  Pub- 
lished May  15,  1831,  by  I.  T.  Hinton 
&  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 

North  wall,  to  right  of  window. 

Original  diploma  conferring  degree 
of  A.B.  upon  Frederick  Muzzy. 
Signed  by  President  Benjamin  Moore, 
dated  August  3,  1808.  Written  by 
William  Milns,  engraved  by  P.  R. 
Maverick.  Not  included  in  general 
gift  of  this  Association. 

Columbia  College  (1830).  Drawn 
on  wood  by  Davis,  and  engraved  by 
V.  Balch. 

Engraving  by  T.  Woolnoth,  from 
painting  by  J.  W.  Jarvis.  Portrait  of 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Class  of  1795. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1807-17.  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  1817-25.  Framed  together  with 
original  letter  dated  Aug.  5,  1815,  at 
Castleton,   S.  I. 

Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights.  North  wall,  to  right  of 
window. 

Engraving  by  A.  B.  Durand,  after 
painting  by  C.  Ingham.  Portrait  of 
DeWitt  Clinton,  Class  of  1786.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  1817- 
21,  1825-28.  Framed  together  with  an 
original  letter  dated  April  16,  1808. 

East  wall,  to  left  of  door. 

Engraving  by  ...  .  Portrait  of  Eg- 
bert Benson,  Class  of  1765.  Judge  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
1794-1801.  Chief  Judge,  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  1801-2.  Framed  to- 
gether with  an  original  letter  dated 
May  10,  1815. 

Engraving  by  ...  .  Portrait  of 
Samuel  Provoost,  First  Bishop  of 
New  York,  Class  of  1758.  Bishop  of 
New  York,  1787-1815.  Framed  to- 
gether with  an  original  letter  signed 
by  J.  H.  Livingston,  Samuel  Provoost, 
Richd.  Varick,  and  dated  Jan.  23,  1792. 

Original    Bill    for    Divine    Services 


Rendered  by  Samuel  Provoost  to  the 
State  of  New  York.  Certified  by 
Stephen  VanRensselaer,  Recorder,  and 
receipted  by  Samuel  Provoost. 

Engraving  by  E.  McKenzie,  from 
Painting  by  J.  Vanderlyn.  Portrait  of 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Class  of  1765. 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1777-1801.  United  States  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  1781-83.  United 
States  Minister  to  France,  1801-4. 
Framed  together  with  original  letter 
dated  Nov.  6,  1807,  at  Clermont. 

East  wall,  to  right  of  door. 

Engraving  by  ...  .  Portrait  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  First  President  of 
King's  College,  1754-63.  Engraved  ex- 
pressly for  "  The  Evergreen."  Framed 
together  with  an  original  letter  dated 
"  K.  C,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1762." 

Engraving  (mezzotint?)  by  P.  Dawe, 
from  a  painting  by  Thomas  Hudson. 
Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  Ad- 
miral of  the  White  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Fleet  in  the 
Channel.  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  New  York,  1755-57,  by  whom  the 
cornerstone  of  King's  College  was 
laid,  August  23,  1756.  Published  Sept. 
23,  1779,  by  Robert  Wilkinson,  London. 

Engraving  by  A.  H.  Ritchie,  after 
painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Portrait 
of  William  Samuel  Johnson,  First 
President  of  Columbia  College,   1787- 

1800.  Framed  together  with  an  orig- 
inal letter  dated  Jan.  7,  1801,  at  Strat- 
ford.    Engraving  dated  June  11,  1793. 

South  wall,  to  left  of  door. 

Engraving  by  E.  G.  Williams  and 
Brother,  New  York.  Portrait  of 
Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of 
Columbia  College,  1864-89.  Framed 
together  with  an  original  letter  dated 
May  20,  1864,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Engraving  (mezzotint?)  by  ...  . 
Portrait  of  John  Jay,  Class  of  1764. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
1784-94.  United  States  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary to  Great  Britain,  1794.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  1795- 

1801.  Framed  together  with  an  orig- 
inal letter  Aug.  5,  1779,  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

Reproduction  of  painting  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  1796.  Portrait  of  John  Jay, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme   Court.     Reproduction  copy- 
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righted  by  C.  E.  Anderson,  Sec, 
1901. 

Engraving  on  copper  from  painting 
by  Chappell.  Portrait  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Class  of  i777.  as  a  Conti- 
nental Soldier.  Framed  with  an  orig- 
inal letter  dated  April  26,  1790,  at  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Seal  of  Columbia  College.  Printed 
in  gold  on  white  ground. 

Facsimile  of  catalogue  of  recipients 
of  degrees,  1758-74. 

Inner   Office.     West   wall,    to   left   of 

door. 

Photograph:  Seth  Low,  Class  of 
1870.  President,  1890-1901.  Framed 
with  original  letter  dated  Sept.  29, 
191 1.  Added  to  collection  subsequent 
to  date  of  original  gift. 

Photograph :  Charles  Anthon,  Class 
of  1815.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  1820-30.  Jay  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, 1830-57.  Jay  Professor  of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1857 
imtil  death  in  1867.  Framed  together 
with  original  letter  dated  Nov.  30, 
1840.  Added  to  collection  subsequent 
to  date  of  original  gift. 

Photograph :  Henry  Drisler,  Class 
of  1839.  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
1843-45.  Adjunct  Professor,  1845- 
57.  Professor,  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  1857-67.  Jay  Professor  of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1867- 
94.  Emeritus  Professor,  1894  until 
death  in  1897.  Acting  President,  1867 
and  1888-89.  Dean,  School  of  Arts, 
1890-94.  Framed  together  with  an 
original  letter  dated  June  2,  1888,  and 
a  fragment  of  another. 

Reproduction  from  photograph  by 
W.  A.  Mansell  &  Company  in  London, 


after  a  painting  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
Chichester  Canal    (private). 

Original  sheets  of  song  "  Adams  and 
Liberty.  The  Boston  Patriotic  Song." 
Written  by  Thomas  Paine,  A.M. 
Printed  and  sold  by  W.  Howe,  Organ 
Builder  and  Importer  of  All  Kinds  of 
Musical  Instruments,  No.  320  Pearl 
Street,  New  York. 

North  wall,  to  left  of  window. 

Engraving  by  ...  .  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  1755-57-  "  Published  as 
the  Act  directs,  by  Fielding  and 
Walker,  Dec.  i,  1779."  Framed  with 
printed     inscription :      hvivs     collegii 

REGALIS  DICTI  REGIO  DIPLOMATE  CONSTI- 
TVTI  IN  HONOREM  DEI  O.  M.  ATQ.  IN 
ECCLESIAE  REIQ.  PUBLICAE  EMOLVMEN- 
TVM  PRIMVM  HVNC  LAPIDEM  POSVIT  VIR 
PRAECELLENTISSIMVS  CAROLVS  HARDY 
EQVES  AURATVS  HVIVS  PROVINCIAE  PRAE- 
FECTVS  DIGNISSIMVS  AVGTI.  DIE  23  AN. 
DOM.    MDCCLVI. 

Original  program  of  the  Annual 
Commencement  of  Columbia  College, 
Wednesday,  August  7,  181 1. 

Engraving  by  J.  C.  Buttre,  from  a 
painting  by  J.  Paradise.  Portrait  of 
John  Henry  Hobart.  Trustee  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  1801-30.  Third  Bishop 
of  New  York,  181 1-30.  Framed  to- 
gether with  an  original  letter. 

Engraving  by  Gimber  and  Dick,  by 
permission  of  the  New  York  Lyceum, 
from  a  painting  by  H.  Inman.  Por- 
trait of  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and 
Agriculture  and  other  Arts  Depending 
thereon,  1792-1802. 

Photograph :  Portrait  of  J.  H.  Van- 
Amringe   (private). 

There  are  also  in  both  rooms  a  num- 
ber of  class  photographs. 
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ADDENDA  TO  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 


Bronze  tablet:  room  8,  Vanderbilt 
clinic,  P.  &  S.  Inscription  in  Roman 
capitals;  "The  Lefferts  Museum  of 
Apparatus  illustrating  the  teaching  of 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology.  Presented 
to  Columbia  University  by  Professor 
George  M.  Lefferts,  M.D.,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  trustees,  the  second  of 
November,  1903"  (minutes  of  the 
trustees,  Nov.  2,  1903). 

Mounted  casts  of  the  original  mod- 
els for  the  H.  C.  Bunner  Medal.  Given 
by  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  Oct. 
4,  1909.  (To  be  described  in  a  special 
catalogue  of  the  University  medals 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.) 

Framed  photograph  of  the  Royal 
Brief,  granted  by  King  George  III  to 
William  Smith  and  James  Jay,  au- 
thorizing them  to  collect  money  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  King's  College, 
and  for  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 
Given  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Dec. 
6,  1909.  Described  with  matters  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Set  of  colored  slides,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  history  of  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Given  by  Hudson-Fulton  Commission, 
Feb.  7,  1910. 

Sun  Dial  to  commemorate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  class  of  1885  Col- 
lege; has  been  nearly  completed. 
Given  by  the  class,  Apr.  4,  1910. 

Die  of  Chandler  Medal  presented  by 
friends  of  Dr.  Chandler,  April  4.  1910 
(to  be  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
medals). 


Archaeological  specimens  presented 
by  Miss  Boyer,  Oct.  3,  1910. 

Illuminated  MS.  of  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophical works.  Given  by  John  McL. 
Nash,  '68,  Oct.  3,  1910.  Deposited  in 
the  Library. 

Communion  service  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel.  Given  by  Rev.  Floyd  Apple- 
ton,  '93,  Miss  M.  S.  Burleigh,  W.  F. 
Paris,  C.  C.  Smalley,  Jan.  9,  191 1.  De- 
scribed in  C.  U.  Q.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  149-50. 

Exedra;  given  by  the  class  of  1886 
to  commemorate  its  25th  anniversary. 
Mar.  6,  191 1 ;  east  of  the  library  facing 
St.  Paul's  Chapel.  Tennessee  marble; 
outside  diameter  25  ft.  5  in.;  inside 
diameter  20  ft.  5  in.;  height  of  back 
from  floor  3  ft.  10  in.;  height  of,  seat 
I  ft.  6  in. ;  width  of  seat  on  floor  2 
ft   4  in. 

Avery  Library  building  presented  by 
Samuel  P.  Avery,  March  6,  191 1.  This 
building  and  its  collections  will  be  de- 
scribed later  in  a  special  chapter  of 
the  catalogue. 

Resetting  of  the  bust  of  William  C. 
Schermerhorn  in  Schermerhorn  Hall 
presented  by  Mrs.  John  I.  Kane,  Oct. 
2,  191 1.  Vestibule  to  right.  A  simple 
architectural  frame  with  pedestal  of 
fine  gray  marble. 

Collection  of  photographs  for  the 
Avery  Library,  Mr.  Kingsley  Porter, 
Nov.  6,  191 1.  Mr.  Porter  has  given 
7,000  photographs  of  European  Archi- 
tecture, chiefly  medieval.  Ample  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  in  the 
new  Avery  Library  building  for  the 
housing  of  this  important  collection. 


UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 


THE   TRUSTEES 


December  Meeting. — The  President 
reported  the  death  of  James  W.  Mc- 
Lane,  M.D.,  emeritus  professor  of 
obstetrics,  also  the  death  of  Edward 
Curtis,  M.D.,  emeritus  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered : 

To  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  for  his 
gift  of  $i,ooo,  to  be  used  for  the 
equipment  of  the  Brander  Matthews 
Dramatic  Museum. 

To  Mrs.  Emil  Boas,  of  New  York. 
for  her  gift  of  $500,  made  in  memory 
of  her  late  husband,  for  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  Deutsches  Haus  of  a 
collection  of  books  on  American  sub- 
jects for  the  use  of  visiting  German 
professors  and  students. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $250,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of 
choral  music  for  the  year  1912-13. 

To  Dr.  Willy  Meyer,  for  his  gift  of 
$100,  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Deutsches  Haus. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $100,  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for 
students. 

To  the  following  donors,  for  their 
gifts  to  be  used  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Deutsches  Haus  for  the 
current  academic  year:  Messrs.  Felix 
Krueger,  Fritz  Achelis,  Herman  Behr, 
A.  B.  Hepburn,  C.  F.  Stiefel,  Felix 
Warburg,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  Edward 
D.  Adams  and  the  Germanistic  Society 
of  America. 

To  the  following  donors,  for  their 
gifts  for  the  equipment  of  the 
Deutsches  Haus :  Mrs.  Meta  Weber, 
Mr.  Martin  Birnbaum,  Mrs.  Henry 
Villard,  Mr.  Kurt  Rahlson  and  the 
Deutscher  Gessellig-Wissenschaftlicher 
Verein  von  New  York. 

To  Mrs.  Olcott,  for  her  gift  of 
ancient  coins  and  other  archaeological 
material,  comprising  the  collection  of 
her  late  husband,  George  N.  Olcott, 
associate  professor  of  Latin. 

O.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
agriculture,  was  assigned  to  a  seat  in 
the  faculty  of  pure  science. 


Professors  Arthur  C.  McGiffert  and 
William  Walter  Rockwell,  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  were  assigned 
to  seats  in  the  faculty  of  political 
science. 

John  B.  Watson,  Ph.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed non-resident  lecturer  in  psy- 
chology for  the  current  academic  year. 

George  C.  Diekman,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 
professor  of  pharmacy,  was  appointed 
associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

The  following  appointments  were 
confirmed:  George  C.  Holt,  lecturer  in 
patent  law ;  Frederick  A.  Halsey,  F.  V. 
D.  Longacre,  Lincoln  DeGroot  Moss, 
and  F.  F.  Nickel,  associates  in  me- 
chanical engineering;  Louis  E.  Wise, 
instructor  in  biological  chemistry  (vice 
C.  S.  Smith,  resigned)  ;  Edwin  George 
Ramsdell,  instructor  in  surgery  (vice 
H.  H.  M.  Lyle,  resigned)  ;  Nathan 
Williams  Green,  instructor  in  surgery 
(z'ice  A.  E.  Schmitt,  resigned)  ;  Theo- 
dore Jacob  Abbott,  assistant  in  diseases 
of  children,  (vice  Sidney  V.  Haas,  re- 
signed) ;  Herman  O.  Mosenthal,  asso- 
ciate in  biological  chemistry  (vice 
Jacob  Rosenbloom,  resigned)  ;  Max 
Kahn,  instructor  in  biological  chem- 
istry (vice  H.  O.  Mosenthal,  pro- 
moted). 

January  Meeting. — The  following 
officers  and  members  of  standing  com- 
mittees were  elected :  Chairman,  Mr. 
Rives;  clerk,  Mr.  Pine. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Dodge  on  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  Mr.  Bangs. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Sands  on  the  com- 
mittee on  buildings  and  grounds,  Mr. 
Pine. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Parsons  on  the  com- 
mittee on  honors,  Mr.  Rives. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Lawrence  on  the 
committee  on  education,  Mr.  Coudert. 

To  succeed  Mr.  King,  resigned,  on 
the  committee  on  buildings  and 
grounds,  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  : 

To    the    anonymous    donor    of    the 
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building  for  use  as  a  Maison  Fran- 
?aise. 

To  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams  for  his 
gift  of  $8,000  for  the  equipment  of  a 
graduate  precision  laboratory  in  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

To  the  Germanistic  Society  of 
America  for  their  gift  of  $5,000  to  be 
added  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
Deutsches  Haus. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $2,500  for  the  Surgical  Research 
Fund. 

To  the  American  Brake  Shoe  and 
Foundry  Company  for  their  gift  of 
$2,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
dustrial research  fellowship  for  one 
year  from  December  i,  1912. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the 
sum  of  $1,500  to  be  added  to  the  legis- 
lative drafting  research  fund. 

To  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Herman  Ridder  for  their  gifts  toward 
the  maintenance  fund  of  the  Deutsches 
Haus. 

To  Mrs.  James  W.  Gerard  for  her 
gift  of  $1,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Marcus  Daly  scholarship  for  the 
academic  year,  1912-13. 

To  the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertising Managers  for  their  gift  of 
$600  to  be  used  toward  the  stipend  of 
a  fellowship  in  advertising  research 
established  by  the  Advertising  Men's 
League  of  New  York  during  1912-13. 

To  Mr.  Hugo  Reisinger  for  his  gift 
of  $150,  to  be  added  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  Deutsches  Haus. 

To  Mrs.  Huntington  Wilson  for  her 
gift  of  $100,  to  be  used  as  an  honor- 
arium for  a  lecture  on  eugenics  to  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

To  the  donors  of  the  sum  of  $60,  to 


be  applied  toward  the  French  lecture 
fund. 

To  Mr.  Carl  V.  Van  Anda  for  his 
gift  of  $50,  to  be  offered  as  a  prize 
in  the  School  of  Journalism. 

To  Mr.  Ludwig  Vogelstein  for  his 
gift  of  $10  toward  the  maintenance 
fund  of  the  Deutsches  Haus. 

To  the  •  Germanistic  Society  of 
America  for  their  gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  books,  maps  and  pamph- 
lets in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 

To  the  Berlin  Photographic  Com- 
pany for  their  gift  toward  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Deutsches  Haus. 

To  the  donors  who  have  presented 
to  the  University  the  library  of 
Emeritus  Professor  John  G.  Curtis, 
consisting  of  3,783  volumes  and  2,838 
pamphlets,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
library  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
iology. 

To  the  members  of  St.  Anthony  Hall  ' 
for    the    equipment    by    them    of    the 
reading    room    in    the    Department   of 
Physics. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  revision  of  forms  of  diplomas  was 
accepted. 

The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
letters  was  conferred  upon  Felix 
Krueger,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor 
for  the  year  1912-13. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  on 
buildings  and  grounds,  education  and 
the  library,  containing  the  budget  re- 
commendations for  the  year  1913-14 
were  submitted  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance. 

The  resignation  of  George  T.  Jack- 
son, M.D.,  professor  of  dermatology, 
to  take  effect  January  i,  1913,  was  ac- 
cepted. 


UNIVERSITY   COUNCIL 


December  meeting. — Russell  L.  Cecil 
was  appointed  Proudfit  fellow  in  medi- 
cine for  the  first  half  of  the  present 
academic  year. 

Miss  Lavina  Tallman  was  appointed 
to  an  annual  special  fellowship  in 
Teachers  College. 

Resolved,  that  beginning  with  the 
Commencement  of  1913  successful  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy  shall  be 
presented  to  the  President  and  their 
diplomas  signed  by  the  dean  of  the 
graduate  faculties. 


Resolved,  that  the  University  Coun- 
cil concur  in  the  action  of  the  faculty 
of  pure  science  with  regard  to  adding 
agriculture  to  the  list  of  subjects  which 
may  be  offered  for  the  higher  degrees. 

Resolved,  that  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  political  science 
courses  in  Public  Law  loi,  102,  103-104, 
105,  106,  301,  302,  120,  221,  321-322, 
141  be  approved  as  open  to  women 
graduate  students,  it  being  understood 
that  these  courses  are  not  offered  in 
course  as  satisfying  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 
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Resolved,  that  hereafter  (beginning 
with  1913)  the  entrance  requirements 
for  any  University  course  in  pharmacy 
shall  be  14^  units,  the  same  as  for 
other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  degree  of  Ph.G.  shall  be  con- 
ferred for  three  years'  work,  each  of 
not  less  than  600  hours,  instead  of  two 
years,  each  of  about  800  hours  as  at 
present. 

The  degree  of  B.S.  in  pharmacy  shall 
be  conferred  for  four  years'  work,  each 
of  not  less  than  600  hours. 


The  degree  of  Phar.D.  shall  be  con- 
ferred for  two  years  of  graduate  work, 
based  upon  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
Pharmacy. 

The  secretary  presented  the  academic 
calendar  for  the  years  1913-15,  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  case  of  students 
expecting  to  graduate  at  the  next  Com- 
mencement, the  faculty  of  applied  sci- 
ence be  authorized  to  begin  its  final 
examinations  at  such  a  time  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 


STUDENT   LIFE 


Although  Junior  Week,  which  oc- 
curred this  year  February  10-15,  lacked 
the  usual  Junior  Prom,  it  contained  so 
many  other  events  of  interest  and  en- 
tertainment for  the  students,  alumni, 
and  their  friends,  that  the  Prom  was 
scarcely  missed.  Among  the  events 
were  two  basketball  games,  a  Glee  Club 
concert,  the  Alumni  "stunts"  in  the 
gymnasium,  the  Class  of  1914  dinner 
party,  the  Relay  Carnival  at  the  71st 
Regiment  Armory,  a  swimming  and 
wrestling  meet  with  Princeton,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  College  Forum,  a  soccer 
game,  and  two  lectures  by  Professor 
Bergson,  the  French  philosopher. 

Nominations  for  the  Board  of  Stu- 
dent Representatives  closed  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  The  election  is  to  be  held  on 
March  10,  11  and  12,  when  three  men, 


one  each  from  the  School  of  Law, 
School  of  Engineering,  and  the  Col- 
lege, will  be  chosen  to  take  the  place 
of  men  whose  terms  expire  this  spring. 

The  holding  of  Dorms  Dances  is  an 
innovation  that  is  proving  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  affairs  are  managed  by  a 
committee  of  students  living  in  the 
dormitories,  and  are  held  in  Earl  Hall. 
They  are  quite  informal,  and  all  con- 
nected with  the  University  are  invited. 

The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  an 
entertaining  concert  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
on  February  10.  The  affair  was  espe- 
cially successful  from  a  musical  point 
of  view.  Several  novelties  were  intro- 
duced in  the  program.  On  February 
21  the  musical  clubs  left  on  their  trip 
to  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

T.  M.  Curry,  Jr. 


ATHLETICS 


Since  December,  continued  increas- 
ing interest  has  been  evidenced  in  every 
branch  of  sport.  Good  material  has 
turned  out  for  the  various  teams,  and 
the  winter  sports  have  been  generally 
successful. 

After  continued  sifting  from  a  squad 
of  about  twenty-five  men  and  several 
weeks  of  steady  practice,  the  basket- 
ball team  won  its  opening 
Basketball  game  from  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute by  the  score  of  2i7~ 
16.  Shortly  afterwards  the  University 
of  Maryland  was  defeated  43-12.  The 
Alumni  game,  which  ended  in  favor  of 
the  graduates,  16-17,  viras  fast  and 
rough,  with  the  result  that  several  of 
the  Varsity  were  temporarily  disabled. 
Despite  this,  however,  Fordham  was 
defeated  27-7.  The  games  that  fol- 
lowed were: 

Col.  Opp. 

Dec.  21,  Cornell  at  Ithaca 17  ig 

Jan.  10,  Princeton  at  New  York  24  35 

Jan.  17,  Cornell  at  New  York.  13  19 

Jan.  21,  Princeton  at  Princeton  10  20 

Feb.  7,  N.  Y.  U.  at  Columbia. .  23  10 

Feb.  12,  Penna.  at  New  York.  13  8 

Feb.  15,  Dartmouth  at  Hanover  9  20 


Feb.  22,  Dartmouth  at  N.  Y...  29      21 

Feb.  25,  Yale  at  N.  Y 43      i8 

Mar.  I,  Penna.  at  Phila 25      13 

Practice  began   in   the  cage  with   a 

good    squad    under    the    eye    of    Billy 

Lauder  on  the  thirteenth  of  February. 

This  year  the  men  will  be 

Baseball  divided  into  a  number  of 
squads,  so  that  the  coach 
can  give  each  man  more  of  his  in- 
dividual attention.  With  Ted  Kiendl 
and  a_  number  of  last  year's  Varsity 
back  in  uniform,  the  coming  spring 
looks  extremely  hopeful.  No  southern 
trip  will  be  taken  due  to  the  early  date 
of  Easter,  but  fourteen  home  games 
have  been  arranged  and  five  out-of- 
town  games,  at  all  of  which  ample  ac- 
commodations will  be  provided  for  the 
alumni. 

Unofficial  Varsity  practice  has  been 

held  on  the  river,  while  the  freshmen 

were  put  through  a  rigid  three  weeks' 

practice  following  a  period 

Crew         of  indoor  work,  to  which 

they  returned  in  January. 

The  call  for  Varsity  candidates  saw  all 

of  last  year's   crew  back,  as  well  as 
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ten  of  the  1912  freshmen.  The  fresh- 
man squad  numbers  thirty-six  and  the 
Varsity  squad  twenty-four.  Both 
squads  are  rowing  every  day. 

The  first  meet  with  Princeton  on 
February  14,  though  not  resuhing  in 
a  victory,  was  extremely  encouraging, 

the  relay,  the  deciding 
Swimming  race,  being  lost  by  only  a 

few  inches,  the  other 
honors  being  shared  about  evenly  with 
the  Tigers.  A  shortage  of  material 
earlier  in  the  season  severely  handi- 
capped the  team. 

The    schedule    of    games    has    been 
carried  out  despite  the  cold   weather, 
and  to  date  the  soccer  team  has  scored 
the  same  number  of  points 
Soccer        as  their  opponents.     Prac- 
tice   will    be    resumed    as 
soon  as  the  condition  of  the  grounds 
will  permit. 

Forty-two  men  reported  for  fencing 
in  the  fall,  including  two  of  last  year's 
intercollegiate  representatives.     An  ex- 
cellent schedule  has  been 
Fencing       arranged    for    the    season 
for  both  senior  and  junior 
teams,    and    a    saber    team    has    been 


organized.  In  the  junior  foils  contest 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  team  reached 
the  semi-finals.  The  freshman  squad 
has  a  schedule  of  its  own.  The  semi- 
finals of  the  intercollegiates  will  be 
held  at  Columbia.  The  Varsity  team 
recently  defeated  Cornell  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Under  systematic  coaching  a  gj'm 
team  has  been  developed  from  the 
twenty-five     men     who     reported     for 

practice,  of  whom  all  but 
Gsminasium  two  were  novices.    A  meet 

with  Haverford  on  the 
twenty-first  of  February  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  Haverford. 

The  third  annual  tournament,  which 

was  restricted  to  twenty  men,  was  very 

successful.     Good  material  turned  out, 

and  the  final  match,  which 

Golf         was   played   at   Woodside, 

L.   I.,   was  won  by   E.   L. 

Greenbaum,  1914L. 

The  indoor  games  held  on  February 

fifteenth  were  the  most  successful  on 

record,   the   Varsity   team 

Track      winning  first  place  in  the 

mile  relay.  Class  A,  over 

Harvard,  Pennsylvania  and  Syracuse. 


THE  ALUMNI 


On  October  31  the  Western  New 
York  alumni  held  their  fourth  annual 
interscholastic  cross  country  run. 
Eighty  school  boys  started  in  the  race, 
which  was  won  by  the  Lafayette  High 
School  of  Buffalo. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council  held  on  October  30  at  the 
Columbia  Club,  officers  were  reelected 
as  follows:  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe, 
'60,  chairman;  William  Curtis  De- 
morest,  '81,  '83L,  vice-chairman;  Gus- 
tavus  Town  Kirby,  '95S,  '98L,  treas- 
urer; and  George  Brokaw  Compton, 
'09,  secretary.  Robert  Arrowsmith, 
'82,  presented  his  resignation  from  the. 
managing  editorship  of  the  Alumni 
News  to  take  effect  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  current  volume. 

Several  of  the  alumni  living  m 
Oklahoma  recently  entertained  Provost 
Carpenter,  who  represented  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  inaugural  of  President 
Brooks  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

On  October  27  the  Kansas  City  As- 
sociation met  to  discuss  the  question  of 
methods  of  selecting  alumni  trustees. 
A  written  report  was  adopted  and  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
which  is  considering  this  matter. 

On  December  3  the  Early  Eighties 
were  guests  of  President  Butler  in  the 
new  President's  house. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the 
Upper  Eighties  took  place  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Club  on  November  21.  About 
one  hundred  members  and  guests  sat 
down  at  tables  tastily  decorated  in  blue 
and  white.  The  toastmaster  was 
Mapes,  '85.  . 

On  November  20  the  Doctors  of  Phi- 
losophy held  their  fall  quarterly  meet- 
ing. President  George  A.  Soptr, 
'99PhD.,  was  in  the  chair.  The  guest 
of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Vilhjalmar 
Stephansson,  the  Arctic  explorer. 

At  the  annual  organization  meeting 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Col- 
lege Association  on  November  25  Am- 
brose D.  Henry,  '84,  was  reelected 
chairman,  and  A.  B.  A.  Bradley,  '02, 
was  elected  vice-chairman.  Chalmers 
Wood,  Jr.,  '05,  is  chairman  of  the  en- 


tertainment committee;  Ernest  Stauf- 
fen,  Jr.,  '04,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  personnel  of  the  student  body,  and 
Everett  W.  Gould,  '96,  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee. 

Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  '01 
Ph.D.,  and  Professor  Calvin  Thomas 
were  guests  of  the  Pittsburgh  Associa- 
tion on  November  21-22.  The  Asso- 
ciation held  a  smoker  at  the  University 
Club,  Pittsburgh,  on  November  21. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Utah  As- 
sociation occurred  on  November  21  at 
the  University  Club,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  Alvah 
C.  Lewis,  '77M,  president;  Girard 
B.  Rosenblatt,  '02S,  vice-president; 
Charles  H.  Doolittle,  '85S,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  monthly  dinner  at  the  Columbia 
Club  on  December  4  was  well  at- 
tended. Several  former  Varsity  foils- 
men  exhibited  their  prowess  with 
foils,  sabers,  and  single  sticks  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  diners. 

On  December  6  several  of  the  Early 
Eighties  attended  the  review  of  the 
71st  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y.  The  regi- 
ment band  played  the  Early  Eighty 
march,  which  was  composed  by  Ser- 
geant Mode,  one  of  its  members  and 
the  leader  of  the  famous  Early  Eighty 
Fife  and  Drum  Corps.  The  colonel 
of  the  regiment  is  an  Early  Eighty — 
William  G.  Bates,  '80. 

At  the  Washington  Restaurant, 
Newark,  on  December  14,  the  New 
Jersey  Association  held  an  informal 
smoker,  which  had  been  substituted 
for  the  usual  set  dinner.  President 
W.  O.  Wiley,  '82,  took  charge  of  the 
proceedings.  The  speakers  were  the 
Alumni  Secretary,  Dean  Woodbridge 
of  the  graduate  faculties,  C.  H.  Mapes. 
'85,  and  Dr.  Felix  Krueger,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  professor  for  1912-1.3.  W. 
E.  Dibble,  '14FA.,  gave  a  clever  ex- 
hibition of  sleight-of-hand,  and  J.  H. 
Sengstaken,  '14S,  offered  piano  mono- 
logues. An  impromptu  quartette  from 
the  University  Glee  Club  of  New 
York  led  the  singing.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  Robert  Arrow- 
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smith,  '82,  president;  Ralph  E.  Lum, 
'00,  vice-president;  Joseph  D.  Sears, 
'11,  secretary;  Charles  L.  Williams, 
'06,  treasurer. 

The  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  Early 
Eighties  held  in  the  '81  Gemot  in 
Hamilton  Hall  on  December  17  added 
one  more  to  the  long  series  of  suc- 
cessful gatherings  of  the  Society.  By 
classes  the  representation  was :  '80, 
II;  '81,  11;  '82,  17;  '83,  17;  '84  ig. 
There  were  eight  guests.  The  newly 
elected  president  presided.  Those 
who  spoke  were:  President  Butler, 
Professor  Krueger,  Mr.  Mapes,  '85, 
Girard  Romaine,  '82,  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston, '80,  first  president  of  the  Society. 
A  cablegram  was  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Daenell,  the  igii-12 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor.  Francis 
E.  Ward,  '81S,  was  elected  president; 
Ambrose  D.  Henry,  '84,  first  vice- 
president;  William  L.  Hazen,  '83,  '85L, 
second  vice-president;  and  Girard 
Romaine,   '82,    secretary-treasurer. 

The  third  annual  holiday  luncheon 
was  held  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  New 
York,  on  December  28.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  alumni  were 
present.  William  C.  Demorest,  '81, 
'83L,  who  presided,  called  for  speeches 
from  President  Butler,  Senator  J. 
Mayhew  Wainwright.  '84,  '86L,  and 
B.  B.  Lawrence,  '78S,  the  first  alumni 
trustee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Columbia 
Club  was  held  in  the  Club  House  on 
December  18.  Dean  Van  Amringe 
was  reelected  president ;  A.  D.  Henry, 
'84,  was  elected  vice-president ;  P.  D. 
Bogue,  '06,  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Heroy, 
*02,  treasurer. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the 
Older  Graduates  was  held  on  January 
8  at  the  University  Club,  New  York. 
Including  guests  about  one  hundred 
graduates  made  up  an  enthusiastic 
dinner  party.  P.  deP.  Ricketts,  '71S, 
was  elected  president ;  Robert  C. 
Cornell,  '74,  '76L,  vice-president,  and 
W.  deL.  Benedict,  '74S,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Among  the  guests  were ; 
President  Butler,  '82,  Professor  Chand- 
ler, Francis  E.  Ward,  '81 S,  president 
of  the  Early  Eighties;  Girard  Ro- 
maine, '82,  secretary  of  the  Early 
Eighties ;  Charles  H.  Mapes,  '85,  acting 
president  of  the  Upper  Eighties ;  W. 
A.  Meikleham,  '86,  president  of  the 
College  Association ;  Francis  M.  Si- 
monds,  '87S,  president  of  the  Science 


Association,  and  Robert  Arrowsmith, 
'82,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation. 

On  December  4  in  Reisenweber's 
Beefsteak  Garret,  New  York,  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  held  its  seventeenth  annual 
banquet.  Souvenir  photographs  of 
Ewen  Mclntyre,  Sr.,  at  that  time  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  were  distributed  among 
the  diners. 

At  the  University  Club  in  Washing- 
ton on  January  28  the  District  of 
Columbia  Association  elected  officers 
as  follows :  President,  Marcus  Ben- 
jamin, '78S;  vice-presidents,  W.  R. 
Hillyer,  '61;  S.  S.  Laws,  '70L;  J.  M. 
Gitterman,  '92A.M.,  and  C.  L.  G.  An- 
derson, '84M ;  secretary,  George  O. 
Totten,  Jr.,  '91 F.  A.,  and  treasurer, 
William  Waller,  '78. 

Fourteen  members,  past  and  present, 
of  the  Early  Eighties  Executive  Com- 
mittee gave  a  dinner  at  the  Columbia 
Club  on  January  29  in  honor  of  R.  H. 
Sayre,  '81,  the  retiring  president,  and 
Francis  E.  Ward,  '81 S,  the  newly 
elected  incumbent  of  that  office. 

On  January  28  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  held  its  fift>'-fourth  annual 
meeting.  A  new  constitution  and  new 
by-laws  were  adopted.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  Walter 
Mendelson,  '79M ;  secretary,  H.  E. 
Hale,  '96M ;  assistant  secretary,  W.  R. 
Williams,  '95M.  Lucius  W.  Hotch- 
kiss,  '81,  '84M,  was  elected  to  succeed 
himself,  for  three  years  from  October, 
igi2,  as  a  representative  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  the  Alumni  Council.  A  de- 
tailed and  interesting  report  was  read 
by  the  president,  after  which  the  busi- 
ness meeting  was  adjourned  in  favor 
of  a  carefully  prepared  and  highly 
interesting   entertainment   program. _ 

On  January  25  the  annual  meeting 
and  dinner  of  the  California  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  San  Francisco.  Offi- 
cers were  elected  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, J.  R.  Clark,  '95M ;  secretary, 
John  C.  Spencer,  '82,  '85M;  treasurer, 
George  R.  Murphy,  '99S. 

The  eighteenth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Colorado  Association  was  held  at  the 
University  Club  in  Denver  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Twenty-six  alumni  and,  as 
guests,  several  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges were  present.  Francis  E.  Bouck, 
'95,    was    elected    president;    Cyrus   L. 
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Pershing,  '08M,  vice-president,  and 
John  E.  Fetzer,  '08L,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  awarded 
annually  by  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion to  New  Jersey  students  passing 
the  best  entrance  examinations  to  Co- 
lumbia College  and  to  the  Schools  of 
Science,  respectively,  were  awarded 
this  year  to  Ralph  Redman  Perry. 
Hackensack,  a  member  of  the  College 
freshman  class,  and  Sidney  Berry, 
Montclair,  a  first-year  student  in  Sci- 
ence. 

Willard  V.  King,  '89,  University 
Trustee,  and  Professor  Francis  B. 
Crocker,  '82S,  were  guests  of  the  As- 
sociation in  Cuba  at  its  annual  dinner 
on  February  8. 

On  December  7  the  Class  of  1893, 
College,  met  at  the  Columbia  Club  for 
its  annual  winter  dinner. 

The  fifth  meeting  since  its  gradua- 
tion of  the  Class  of  191 1  was  held  on 
the  carnpus  on  December  6.  Plans  for 
Alumni  Day  were  discussed  and  B. 
Lefferts,  secretary  of  the  1903  Decen- 
nial Committee,  was  present  to  speak 
on  preparations  for  next  Commence- 
ment. 

Forty-two  members  of  the  Class  of 
i903»  College  and  Science,  dined  in- 
formally at  the  Aldine  Club  on  De- 
cember 13.  Professor  Charles  Knapp, 
'87,  chairman  of  the  University  com- 
mittee on  public  ceremonies,  and 
Alumni  Secretary  Compton,  '09,  were 
guests  at  the  dinner,  and  afterward 
discussed  with  the  class  its  plans  for 
the  1913  Commencement  celebration. 

At  its  annual  smoker  on  December 
10  at  the  Columbia  Club,  the  Class  of 
1909  transacted  a  great  amount  of 
business.  The  most  important  action 
taken  was  the  establishment  of  two 
funds — one  to  provide  for  the  regular 
publication  of  class  records,  and  the 
other  for  the  decennial  celebration  in 
1919.  A  quartette  from  the  Varsity 
Glee  Club  and  professional  enter- 
tainers contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  evening. 

The  Class  of  1887,  Mines,  held  its 
regular  annual  reunion  on  December 
ID  as  guests  of  William  J.  Schieffelin, 
at  his  residence  in  New  York.  On 
two  previous  occasions  Dr.  Schieffelin 
has  entertained  his  classmates  in  his 
home. 

The  Class  of  1892,  Arts  and  Mines, 
held  its  regular  midwinter  reunion  at 


the  Columbia  Club  on  January  21. 
President  Chrystie  presided,  and 
several  members  of  the  class  gave 
entertaining  descriptions  of  important 
projects,  public  and  semi-public,  in 
which  they  respectively  have  been 
playing  leading  parts.  The  next  meet- 
mg  of  the  Class  will  be  held  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  1913. 

On  January  29,  the  Class  of  1874, 
College,  was  entertained  by  President 
Butler  and  Mrs.  Butler  in  the  new 
President's  house.  The  occasion  was 
the  forty-third  annual  reunion  of  the 
class,  which,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  New  York  University  class  of 
1843,  holds  the  record  among  American 
college  classes  for  an  unbroken  series 
of  dinners. 

On  February  3  at  the  Cafe  des 
Beaux  Arts,  1900,  Science  and  Archi- 
tecture, held  its  midwinter  dinner. 
Class  talent  provided  the  entertain- 
ment. 

ALUMNI   DAY 

The  last  Alumni  Day  on  February 
12  easily  surpassed  preceding  occa- 
sions, the  best  significance  of  the  day 
being  the  cooperation  and  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  the  undergraduates,  who 
throughout  made  their  approval  known 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  Not  many 
alumni  were  in  evidence  during  the 
morning  hours,  but  about  noon  groups 
began  to  arrive.  Many  went  to  the 
fraternity  houses  for  luncheon,  about 
si^xty  attended  a  special  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  luncheon  on  the  campus,  and 
others  took  refuge  in  the  Faculty  Club 
and  the  University  Commons,  where 
tables  had  been  reserved. 

The  first  undergraduate  demonstra- 
tion was  made  by  the  freshmen,  when 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
marched  into  the  Commons  dining- 
hall.  After  a  parade  around  the  room 
they  gathered  at  one  end,  sang  Co- 
lumbia songs  with  spirit,  and  cheered 
the  alumni  enthusiastically. 

Exhibits  in  the  Library  of  autograph 
copies  of  recent  writings  by  alumni 
and  of  a  collection  of  Hamiltoniana 
loaned  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Allen 
McLane  Hamilton,  '70M,  and  never 
before  exhibited,  were  viewed  by  more 
than  one  thousand  persons  according 
to  an  actual  count. 

At     two     o'clock     a     representative 
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alumni  body  gathered  in  Earl  Hall  for 
the  annual  conference.  Consideration 
of  a  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  on  Methods  of  Electing 
Alumni  Trustees  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  "  How  can 
the  activities  of  the  Alumni  Council 
be  best  carried  on  and  supported?" 
The  discussion  brought  out  many 
valuable  points.  Although  the  confer- 
ence had  no  actual  power,  it  expressed 
its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  and  its  approval 
of  the  plans  of  the  Alumni  Councils,  as 
outlined  by  Albert  W.  Putnam,  '97,  for 
carrying  on  its  own  activities. 

The  banner  feature  of  the  day  was 
the  series  of  "stunts"  performed  in 
the  gymnasium  at  4  :oo  o'clock.  The 
class  of  i8g6  burlesqued  its  sophomore 
triumph  very  effectively.  1905,  last 
year's  prize  winner,  depicted  a  court 
scene  in  Dahomey  with  possible  his- 
torical accuracy  and  certainly  with  en- 
tire success.  The  costumes  were 
elaborate,  and  the  act  had  been  well  re- 
hearsed. The  first  prize  was  again 
awarded  to  this  class.  1908  offered  an 
amusing  fencing  bout.  1910  presented 
a  court  scene  illustrating  President 
Castro's  recent  efforts  to  enter  this 
country.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  191 1  for  a  spicy  cabaret 
show  leading  to  a  duel,  which  was  an 
amusing  travesty  on  a  French  affair  of 
honor.  The  competition  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  Splintered  Oak  Trio 
of  1912,  which  gained  the  third  prize. 
The  capacity  of  the  gymnasium  was 
taxed  for  these  "  stunts,"  all  the  seats 
being  taken  and  people  standing  several 
rows  deep  on  the  running  track.  A 
section  of  several  hundred  undergradu- 
ates, who  sang  and  cheered  lustily  be- 
tween the  "  stunts,"  gave  a  new  tone  of 
life  to  the  whole  affair. 

Professor  R.  J.  S.  Pigott,  '06S,  gave 
a  recital  at  4:15  p.  m.  on  the  great 
organ  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  In  spite  of 
the  competition  of  the  "  stunts,"  a  good- 
sized  appreciative  audience  was  in  at- 
tendance. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  stunts  com- 
petition the  visiting  alumni  separated, 
some  attending  the  inter-class  swim- 
ming meet  in  the  pool  and  others 
watching  the  exhibition  practices  of  the 
Varsity  crew,  fencing  team,  and  track 
relay  teams.  From  5  :oo  to  6 :30 
Hartley  Hall  was  thrown  open  to  the 
alumni  with  their  families  and  friends. 
Many  of  the  dormitory  rooms  were 
open  for  inspection,  the  great  social 
hall  was  decorated,  and  there  was  in- 
formal music.  The  reception  was  in 
charge  of  a  special  dormitory  com- 
mittee of  students.  A  large  student 
committee,  including  the  members  of 
the  Student  Board  and  the  alumni 
scholars  now  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, arranged  undergraduate  par- 
ticipation in  the  other  features  of  the 
day's  program. 

Dr.  J.  Arthur  Booth,  '78,  '82M,  chair- 
man of  the  Alumni  Day  Committee  of 
the  Council,  presided  over  the  beef- 
steak dinner  in  the  Commons  at  6:30 
p.  m.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
alumni  were  present.  The  prizes  won 
during  the  afternoon  in  the  gymnasium 
were  awarded  by  Francis  E.  Ward, 
'81S,  president  of  the  Early  Eighties, 
who  with  P.  deP.  Ricketts,  '71S,  and 
C.  H.  Mapes,  '85,  had  judged  the  com- 
petition. 

To  the  Varsity  basketball  five  fell  the 
honor  of  closing  the  day  with  a  13-8 
victory  over  Pennsylvania.  An  old 
time  basketball  crowd  saw  the  game 
and  greeted  the  victory  with  enthu- 
siasm. Within  ten  minutes  after  the 
close  of  the  game  a  Spectator  "  Alumni 
Day "  extra,  containing  a  full  account 
of  the  victory,  was  distributed  gratis 
among  those  who  remained  for  the 
dance. 

The  Alumni  Council  committee  in 
charge  of  Alumni  Day  were :  J.  Arthur 
Booth,  '78.  '82M,  chairman,  George  H. 
Clark,  '93S,  William  Curtis  Demorest, 
'81,  '83L,  Herbert  R.  Moody,  01  Ph.D., 
and  Channing  R.  Toy,  '04. 

George  Brokaw  Compton,  '09 


NECROLOGY 

Thomas  Penrose  Cook 

This  honored  and  highly  esteemed  mem'oer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  January,  19 13,  after  a  long 
illness. 

Mr.  Cook  was  born  in  PhiladelpYiia  on  March  26,  1849,  received  a  common 
school  education  in  the  schools  of  that  city  and  graduated  in  pharmacy  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  His  connection  with  retail  pharmacy  was  of 
brief  duration,  his  mind  being  naturally  attracted  by  the  broader  fields  of  whole- 
sale trade  and  manufacturing.  For  eighteen  years  he  traveled  for  Messrs. 
Powers  and  Weightman,  the  veteran  manufacturers  of  quinine  and  other  alka- 
loids. The  training  which  he  thus  received  was  later  turned  to  good  account  in 
his  connection  with  the  New  York  Quinine  and  Chemical  Company,  of  which  he 
became  general  manager  and  of  which  he  was  vice-president  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Cook's  interest  in  the  business  with  which  he  was  connected  was 
distinctively  fundamental.  He  was  never  content  with  merely  making  the  best  of 
general  conditions  as  they  existed,  but  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to 
secure  correct  organization.  He  thus  early  acquired  a  wide  and  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  commercial  organizations  to  which  he  belonged,  an  influence 
based  primarily  upon  his  great  popularity  and  upon  the  absolute  confidence  in 
his  integrity  that  was  shared  by  all  who  knew  him  well.  He  was  never  known 
to  seek  an  honor,  yet  he  never  dodged  honors  which  came  to  him  in  connection 
with  important  work.  He  was  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Drug  Section 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  was  at  one  time  its  chairman  and  was  long 
chairman  of  its  legislative  committee.  His  influence  in  the  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association  was  also  great,  especially  in  its  legislative  work. 
Legislators  were  disposed  to  heed  his  advice  because  his  presentations  were 
always  obviously  fair  and  impartial,  and  his  manner  unmistakably  declared  his 
sincerity.  He  was  for  thirty-five  years  a  member  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  in  the  counsels  of  which  he  was  always  accorded  a  high 
position  of  confidence.  His  wise  and  firm  attitude  in  this  post  of  duty  leaves  a 
permanent  impress  upon  the  character  of  the  Association. 

During  almost  the  entire  period  of  Mr.  Cook's  location  in  this  city,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy.  Since  1903,  he  has  been 
connected  with  its  board  of  trustees,  and  throughout  this  period  he  has  been  one 
of  its  most  active  members.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  its 
budget  committee  and  of  its  committees  on  membership  and  instruction.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  his  associates  here  will  miss  most  his  strong 
and  devoted  aid  in  administrative  aff'airs  or  his  happy  and  inspiring  personality. 

Edward  Curtis 

Edward  Curtis,  M.D.,  emeritus  professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, died  in  New  York  City,  November  28,  1912,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
Born  in  Providence,  R.  L,  he  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1859  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  and  three  years  later  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  He  obtained 
his  undergraduate  medical  training  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  there  in  1864.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  engaged 
actively  in  medical  and  surgical  work  in  the  United  States  Army,  serving  as  a 
medical  cadet  from  1861  to  1863,  as  an  acting  assistant  surgeon  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  as  assistant  surgeon  from  1864  to  1870.  In  March,  1864,  he  was 
brevetted  major.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  held  various  positions  of  honor.  He  was  surgeon 
to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  honorary  microscopist  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  city,  and  from  1873  to  1885  was  professor  of  materia  medica 
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and  therapeutics  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  For  nearly  thirtj 
years,  from  1873  to  1904,  he  held  the  responsible  post  of  medical  director  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  various  medical  socie- 
ties, an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a  contributor  to  medical  journals  and  encyclopedias,  and 
the  author  of  the  following  books :  "  Manual  of  general  medicinal  technology," 
1883;  "Months  and  moods,"  1903;  and  "Nature  and  health,"  1906.  Dr.  Curtis 
was  always  a  genial  companion,  and  a  lover  of  the  best  things  in  literature  and 
music.  Among  his  brothers  were  George  William  Curtis,  and  Dr.  John  G.  Curtis, 
now  emeritus  professor  of  physiology  of  the  University. 


Embree,  Lawrence  E.,  '79L,  died  in 
Flushing,  New  York,  on  October  9, 
1912. 

EssELSTYN,  Sherman,  '83,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  September  21, 
1912. 

FooTE,  Edward  Bond,  '76M,  died  in 
New  York  City  in  October,  1912. 

Glover,  Henry  Sheaf,  '79L,  died  at 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  on  December  4,  1912. 

Goodwin,  Jasper  Tillerous,  '76,  died 
in  New  York  City  on  January  10,  1913. 
{See  page  154.) 

Griffin,  Henry  Clay,  '74L,  died  at 
Tarrytown,  New  York,  on  December 
6,  1912. 

Hawkesworth,  John,  '04S,  died  in 
New  York  City  recently. 

HoppiN,  William  W.,  '69L,  died  in 
New  York  City  on  January  3,  1913. 

HuNTZicKER,  Frank,  '09S,  died  in 
Chicago,  III,  on  October  24,  1912. 

Hyde,  John  Edmond  Hinton,  '76, 
'78L,  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  in 
September,  1912. 

McIntyre,  Ewen,  died  in  New  York 
City  on  January  9,  1913.  (See  page 
149.) 

McLane,  James  Woods,  '64M,  died 
in  New  York  City  on  November  26, 
1912.     (See  page  152.) 


Mortimer,  Henry  Colt,  '68,  died  in 
Massachusetts  on  September  30,   1912. 

Neely,  William  T.  F.,  '84,  died  in 
New  York  City  recently. 

Newcomb,  James  Edward,  '83M,  died 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  Au- 
gust, 1912. 

Ocden,  Herbert  S.,  '77L,  died  in  New 
York  City  on  December  6.  1912. 

Palmer,  Ernest,  '79M,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  January  19, 

1913. 

Rockwell,  Fenton,  '60L,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  January  12, 

1913- 

Sellew,  Frederick  S.,  '81 M,  died  in 
New  York  City  on  December  28,  1912. 

Slocum,  Charles  Elihu,  '88M,  died  at 
Bentonville,  Arkansas,  on  September 
17,  1912. 

SuTRO,  Harry  H.,  '98S,  died  in  New 
York  City  on  January  21,  1913. 

Thompson,  Charles  Henry,  '68M, 
died  at  Belmar,  New  Jersey,  on  De- 
cember 4,  1912. 

Woodford,  Stewart  Lyndon,  '54,  A.M. 
'66,  died  in  New  York  City  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1913.  {See  Columbia  Alumm 
News,  Feb.  28,  19 13.) 
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REGISTRATION    AT   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

IN    ALL    FA 

igii-i2 

CULTI 

ES,    DURING 

Faculties 

^3 

§2 
8« 

Hi 

214 
132 

346 

9« 
^>* 

127 
154 

281 

72 
209 

is 

§a 
^0 

26 
56 

82 

41 
69 
19 

0^ 

Colum  bia  College  * 

316 
226 

542 

820 

Barnard  College 

640 

Total  undergradnates 

1,460 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

355 
710 

239 

396 

779 
258 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science... 

Total  non-professional  graduate  students  ** 

1,433 

186 
112 
104 

134 
91 

13 
26 

31 

6 

334 

26 
16 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science*** 

Faculty  of  Law*** 

184 

131 

64 
165 

148 

61 

114 

2 

280 

6 

I 

671 

417 

Faculty  of  Medicine*** 

351 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy      

287 

Teachers  College*** 

475 

534 

1,623 

Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  \  ^'•^^ic '''"'''"*  - 

103 
3 

1 

135 
20 

Total  professional  students 

3,504 

Deduct  double  vse^isifcition '\    

324 
6.073 

Net  total  



Summer  Session,  1911    

2,973 

Grand  Total 

Qi046 

Deduct  double  registvation  % 

683 

Grand  net  total 

8,363 

Students  in  Extension  Teaching  § 

1,234 
1,869 

Special  Students  in  Teachers  College  ft 

*  The  registration  by  years  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  the  tech- 
nical classification,  deficient  students  being  required  to  register  with  a  class 
lower  than  that  to  which  they  would  normally  belong. 

**  The  total,  1,433,  does  not  include  83  college  graduates  in  law  (65),  medi- 
cine (13),  and  applied  science  (6),  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  or  Ph.D.  It  likewise  does  not  include  409  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  who  did  not  return  in  either  of  the 
succeeding  half-years.     For  classification  by  faculties  see  Table  IV. 

***  Exclusive  of  college  students  also  registered  under  the  professional 
faculties  (in  the  exercise  of  a  professional  option),  as  follows:  13  Seniors  in 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  (Faculty  of  Applied  Science)  ; 
49  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Law;  12  Juniors  and  16  Seniors  in  the  School  of 
Medicine;  4  Seniors  in  Teachers  College;  5  Juniors  and  5  Seniors  in  the  School 
of  Architecture. 

tOf  the  total,  316  are  Teachers  College  students,  280  enrolled  in  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  (172  men  and  108  women) 
and  36  special  non-candidates  (15  men  and  21  women);  and  8  are  Columbia 
College  students  who  graduated  in  February  and  subsequently  enrolled  in  some 
other  school  of  the  University. 

X  Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  at  the  University. 

§  Attendance  at  the  University  (excluding  320  matriculated  students  and  46 
students  also  registered  in  the  Summer  Session),  967;  attending  away  from  the 
University,  267. 

+t  Including  '?c;2  in  Eveninar  Technical  courses  and  lAn  in  soecial  classes. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAI. 
SCIENCE,   PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURE   SCIENCE,    I9II-I2 

Note. — The  major  subjects  of  students  primarily  registered  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  are  included. 


Subjects 


Political 
Science 


Major    Minor 


Philosophy* 


Major     Minor 


Pure  Sciencet 


Major     Minor 


Total 


Major     Minor 


Administrative  law 
American  history  . 
Anatomy.  .    .    . 
Ancient  history 
A.nthropology  . 
Architecture .    - 
Astronomy.  ,    . 
Bacteriology . 
Biological  chemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chinese  lang.  and  lit 
Civil  engineering .  . 
Comparative  literature 
Constitutional  law 
Education  .... 
Electrical  engineering 
English  .    .    . 

Geology 

Germanic  lang.  and  lit.  . 
Greek  (incl.  archaeology) 
Highway  engineering    . 
History   of  Thought    and 

Culture 

Indo-Iranian  languages  . 
International  law  .  .  . 
Latin  (incl.  Roman  arch. 

Linguistics 

Mathematical  physics.  . 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  engineering 
Medieval  history     .    .    . 

Metallurgy 

Mineralogy 

Mining 

Modern  European  history 
Music      .... 
Philosophy  (incl.  ethics) 

Physics 

Physiology .... 
Political  economy    ... 

Psychology 

Roman    law    and    comp 

jurisprudence   .... 
Romance    lang.    and    lit 

(incl.  Celtic) 

Semitic  languages  .    .    . 
Social  economy   ... 
Sociology  and  statistics  . 
Zoology 


Total. 


20 
34 


36 


34 
II 


13 

67 
6 


41 
97 


371 


7 
35 


17 


49 


17 

60 
3 


31 
94 


I 
II 

248 


163 

38 
3 


24 
I 


I 
52 


346 


31 
14 


78 
202 


127 

30 
19 


20 
I 


34 


55 


37 
15 


2 

28 
51 


17 


7 
35 

I 


611 


631 


25 


I 

5 

3 

18 

9 
53 


2 
20 


12 
27 


13 
3 
4 


19 
15 


18 


20 

34 
8 

5 
I 

3 


28 

51 
I 

5 
II 

36 
248 

163 

17 

38 

3 

9 

34 

2 

II 

24 
I 

7 

35 

I 

7 
4 

I 

13 
I 

52 
8 
I 

67 
21 


31 

14 
41 
97 
25 
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234 


"95 


*  Including  Music,  under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 

t  Including  Architecture,  under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 
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REGISTRATION   AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  IN 

ALL 

FACULTIES,   NOVEMBER  7, 

1912 

Students  registered  in : 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

olumbia  College 

485 

493 

527 

557 

606 

609 

645 

632 

729 

757 

819 

Freshmen 

157 
85 

128 
70 
45 

119 
III 
112 
no 
41 

145 
113 
117 
106 
46 

157 
130 

1X2 

"3 

45 

160 
156 
128 
III 

51 
398 
112 

89 
109 

64 

24 

168 
141 
in 
56 

171 
135 
151 
120 
68 

195 
172 
108 
109 

48 

271 
206 
118 
100 
34 

276 
204 
122 
132 
23 

269 

Sophomores  .    > 

205 

Juniors  

147 

Seniors  

172 

Non-matriculated 

26 

arnard  College 

345 

399 

_J63^ 
no 

75 
70 

83 
25 

371 
103 
95 

V 
81 

15 

420 

467 

513 

521 

607 

590 

Freshmen 

92 
79 
73 
49 

52 

101 
74 

1 

122 
92 

"5 
58 
33 

139 
"3 
108 
66 
41 

176 
no 
121 
61 
45 

167 
114 
144 
53 
43 

207 

125 

152 

72 

51 

162 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

155 
143 

Seniors  

86 

Non-matriculated 

44 

otal  undergraduates 

830 

892 

890 

928 

1004 

1029 

1112 

"45 

1250 

1364 

1409 

acuity  of  Political  Science 

acuity  of  Philosophy 

acuity  of  Pure  Science . 

uditors 

150 

317 

57 

23 

143 
382 

95 
17 

148 
392 
160 

9 

174 
490 

140 

177 
492 
139 

210 
532 

155 

239 
556 
158 

251 
573 
167 

316 
658 
193 

348 
705 

217 

366 

777 
256 

otal  non-professional  graduate  students 

547 

637 

709 

804 

808 

897 

953 

991 

1167 

1270 

1399 

chools  0/ Mines,  Engin'g  and  Chem. 

685 

719 

589 

566 

524 

585 

677 

666 

713 

652 

634 

First-year 

Second-year  

222 

184 

149 

87 

38 

5 

177 
226 
146 
104 
53 
13 

156 

164 

156 

85 

28 

» 

140 

198 

112 

94 
22 

» 

137 

158 

118 

87 

186 

189 

123 

64 

1^ 

211 
237 

85 

19 

* 

220 
212 
146 
68 
20 
* 

186 
205 
171 
140 

II 

« 

181 
145 
183 

10 

* 

169 
150 
14"? 

Fourth-year 

14 

Graduates 

* 

ine  Arts 

109 

139 

112 

147 

156 

153 

176 

149 

154 

Architecture 

t 
X 
468 

"384" 

74 

35 

342 

107 
32 

277 

87 
25 

123 

24 

131 
25 

128 
25 

155 
21 

130 
19 

129 

20 

aw  School 

261 

247 

318 

318 

365 

410 

457 

Second-year   

182 

135 

129 

22 

104 

149 

119 

12 

106 
98 

127 
II 

70 
107 

'1 

85 
15 

85 
83 
59 
20 

112 

102 

76 

28 

306 

84 
59 
72 
82 

9 

100 

"3 

92 

13 

132 
"5 

26 

126 

145 

109 

30 

132 
154 

Non-matriculated 

136 
35 

fedical  School 

777 

669 

560 

424 

352 

86 
80 
79 
96 
II 

298 
60 
67 
76 
80 
15 

307 

85 
72 
68 
70 
12 

316 

74 
78 
90 

71 
3 

346 

66 
62 
106 
91 

2f 

336 

Second-year  

Third-year 

203 
205 
181 
171 
17 

107 
164 

lOI 

178 
29 

106 

156 

190 

II 

Z9 

83 

100 

152 

10 

84 
53 
78 
106 
15 

Fourth-year 

Non-matriculated 

chool  of  Journalism 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

First-year 

Second-year  

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

Non-matriculants 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

17 
10 
II 

14 
20 

'allege  of  Pharmacy 

435 

353 

254 

229 

284 

290 

156 

123 

7 

4 

_283_ 
146 

''I 

288 
164 
116 

8 

420 

First-year 

261 

157 
17 

97 
232 

24 

107 
106 

41 

120 

90 

2 

17 

163 
112 

5 
4 

258 

147 

10 

Graduates 

Non-matriculated 

5 

In  addition  there  are  this  year  1055  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  200  in  the  Speyer  School. 
♦  Graduate  students  in  applied  science  are  now  registered  under  the  faculty  of  pure  science. 
tStudents  in  architecture  are  included  under  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  previous  to  1904. 
J  Students  in  music  are  included  under  Barnard  College  (non-matriculated)  previous  to  1904. 
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STATISTICS    (Continued) 


Students  registered  in : 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

I9II 

] 

Teachers  College 

563 

43 
21 

155 

145 

54 

62 

624 

29 

46 

201 

174 
40 
95 
39 

640 

29 
44 
237 
195 
23 
99 
13 

_792 

24 

51 

308 

236 

32 

141 

726 

891 

950 

974 

1406 

1476 

i: 

First-year 

Second-year  

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

Non-matriculated 

43 
273 
239 

22 
149 

314 

314 

40 

182 

353 

309 

72 

216 

373 

314 

93 

194 

473 
445 
258 
230 

454 
507 
229 
286 

Graduates 

Auditors  and  unclassified  students 

School  of  Practical  Arts 

— 

— 



—   1     — 

— 

— 

—     1     — 

5 

First-year 

Second-year   

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



] 

Non-matriculants 

Total  professional  students 

2493 

2396 

2675 

2551 

2229 

2356 

2691 

2708 

3259 

3321 

3( 

Double  registration  || 

120 

189 

218 

266 

155 

182 

216 

194 

230 

286 

Net  total  resident  students 

3750  !  3736 

4056 

4017 

3886 

4100 

4540 

4650 

5446 

5669 

61 

Summer  Session 

643   1   lOOI 

961 

1018 

1041 

1392 

1532 

1968 

2632 

2973 

36 

Double  registration  \ 

QI           180 

4302     4557 

184 
4833 

280 

4755 

964 

277 
4650 

336 
5156 

395 

5677 

486 
6132 

667 
741 1 

704 
7938 

Grand  total  regular  students 

9C 

Students  in  extension  courses  ft  .  .    . 
Special  students  at  Teachers  College  . 

535       732 

684 

1017 

3055 

2879 

2250 

699 

II2I 

1149 
1255 

17 
12 

Officers  

473       509 

551 

573 

571 

646 

655 

687 

726 

763 

? 

I  Includes  candidates  for  University  and  Teachers  College  degrees. 

^iBcludes  Siimtner  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  fall. 

**  Including  173  also  registered  in  one  of  the  above  schools. 

t+  Including,  prior  to  1910,  those  now  classified  as  special  students  in  Teachers  College. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  Columbia  College  in  1909,  1910,  and  1911  are  based  on  the  technics 
classification  of  students  and  not  on  the  actual  year  of  residence.  The  same  is  true  of  the  figures  for  the  Schoc4 
of  Mines,  Sngineeriug  and  Chemistry  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  and  190J. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON* 

R.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN :  You  have  summoned 
me  to  a  grateful  and  an  honorable  task.  To  a  lover  of 
Hamilton  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  than  to  be  asked  to  speak 
of  him  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  to  a  company  of  gentlemen 
assembled  in  a  club  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  borough  on  whose 
soil  he  received  his  baptism  of  fire  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
now  part  of  a  city  once  so  devoted  to  his  personality  and  his  polit- 
ical opinions  that  it  was  called  by  his  enemies  Hamiltonopolis.  But 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say  anything  new  about  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. Every  American  who  knows  his  country's  history,  every 
American  who  has  penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  our  political 
life  to  an  understanding  of  its  making  and  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, knows  full  well  that  Alexander  Hamilton  has  joined  the  com- 
pany of  the  immortals. 

You  need  not  expect  from  me  a  severely  critical  estimate  of  the 
man,  of  his  service  to  our  American  life,  or  of  his  place  in  history. 
I  love  him  too  well.  I  am  too  much  under  the  spell  of  his  person- 
ality, of  his  eloquence,  and  too  profound  and  convinced  a  believer 
in  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  of  government  that  he  taught  and 

*  Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Hamilton  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1913.  Reprinted  from  the  Educational  Review, 
April,  1913. 
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made  to  live  in  institutions  on  this  soil,  to  speak  of  him  in  words 
of  cautious  and  hesitant  criticism.  You  will  have  to  accept  from 
me  the  reflections  of  a  convinced  believer  in  Hamilton  as  the  one 
supremely  great  intellect  yet  produced  in  the  western  world ;  as  per- 
haps the  only  man  whose  writings  on  political  theory  and  political 
science  bear  comparison  with  the  classic  work  on  politics  by  the  phi- 
losopher Aristotle.  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  thesis  that  the  two 
great  epoch-making  works  in  the  whole  literature  of  political  science 
are,  for  the  ancient  world,  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and,  for  the 
modern  world,  those  contributions  known  as  The  Federalist  and  the 
various  letters  and  speeches  which  taken  together  represent  Hamil- 
ton's exposition  of  the  American  constitution  and  the  American  form 
of  government. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  about  Hamilton  which  will  be 
novel  to  members  of  a  club  that  bears  his  name.  Yet  after  the  pas- 
sage of  all  these  years,  what  a  splendid  memory  that  personality 
suggests,  what  a  romance  that  life  was,  what  a  revelation  of  human 
power  and  of  human  service  his  contributions  to  mankind  and  to 
the  progress  of  civilization ! 

I  like  to  think  of  the  strands  that  entered  into  the  making  of 
that  personality  and  that  character.  There  was  the  high-purposed, 
rugged  determination  of  the  Scot,  together  with  the  almost  fanat- 
ical devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Huguenot;  these  strands  not 
meeting  and  intertwining  under  ordinary  circumstances  or  under  a 
gray  and  unfriendly  sky,  but  under  the  bright  sun  of  the  West  Indies 
on  a  little  point  of  rich  volcanic  land,  representing,  perhaps,  the 
ambition  of  mother  earth  to  thrust  herself  up  through  the  blue 
waters  of  the  tropical  ocean  in  order  to  make  a  fit  birthplace  for  a 
political  genius.  I  like  to  think  of  the  youthful  beginnings  of  his 
boyish  life,  of  the  admiration  of  his  mother  for  her  brilliant  child, 
who,  in  infancy,  had  the  maturity  of  an  experienced  philosopher; 
a  boy  who,  at  nine,  was  writing  letters  worthy  of  a  sage,  and  at 
thirteen  was  managing  an  important  business  for  a  distant  client  in 
the  province  of  New  York.  I  like  to  remember  that  when  that 
dying  mother  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon  her  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two,  she  summoned  the  little  boy  to  her  bedside  and  said  to 
him:  'My  son,  never  aim  at  the  second  best.     It  is  not  worthy  of 
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you.  Your  powers  are  in  harmony  with  the  everlasting  principles 
of  the  universe.'  Was  ever  a  child,  an  orphan  child,  sent  out  from 
an  island  home  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  new  and  strange  and  troubled 
land  with  higher  prophecy  or  with  more  beneficent  benediction? 

And  then  the  boy  crosses  the  sea  to  the  province  of  New  York. 
He  casts  about  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  education.  He 
is  thirsting  for  information.  He  had  read  a  few  great  books,  books 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  boy  of  his  age.  He  was 
seeking  direction,  instruction,  opportunity,  and  he  presented  himself 
to  President  Witherspoon  of  Princeton  College.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  to  become  a  student  there ;  that  he  had  no  time  to  devote 
four  years  to  the  very  moderate  course  of  instruction  of  that  day, 
but  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  pursue  the  course  in  less  time  and  to 
complete  it  earlier  he  would  be  glad  to  enter  his  name.  The  presi- 
dent told  him — after  the  fashion  of  college  presidents — that  there 
were  rules  that  could  not  be  broken  and  that  his  proposal  w^as  im- 
possible. Did  the  boy  enter  himself  at  Princeton  for  four  years? 
Not  in  the  least.  He  moved  on  to  New  York  and  appeared  before 
Myles  Cooper,  the  scholarly  Tory  who  was  president  of  King's 
College,  and  made  the  same  proposal  to  him.  Myles  Cooper,  trained 
at  Oxford  and  more  a  man  of  the  world,  said  that  it  could  be 
arranged ;  and  it  was.  So  Alexander  Hamilton  became  a  pupil  in 
King's  College  over  yonder,  on  the  King's  farm,  just  beyond  where 
Trinity  Church  now  stands  and  not  far  from  the  churchyard  where 
his  ashes  lie. 

It  was  well  that  he  did  so,  because  within  a  year  the  angry  mob 
of  New  York  rebels,  stirred  to  anger  by  the  actions  of  the  British 
Government  and  by  reports  from  across  the  sea,  as  well  as  by  the 
Tory  president's  pamphlets  in  defense  of  British  policy,  appeared  at 
the  college  doors  and  demanded  the  punishment  of  President  Myles 
Cooper.  This  stripling  of  eighteen  stood  on  the  college  steps  and 
held  them  at  bay  wnth  his  eloquence  while  the  president  of  the  college 
escaped  by  the  rear  gate,  and  was  taken  off  by  a  boat  to  a  British 
ship  lying  in  the  Hudson.  H  Alexander  Hamilton  had  gone  to 
Princeton,  Myles  Cooper  would  have  been  lynched ! 

And  then  I  like  to  think  of  him  at  that  early  age,  a  boy,  a  mere 
child,  putting  down  in  the  notebooks  which  have  been  preserved  for 
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us,  the  list  of  things  he  was  interested  in  and  the  books  that  he  read. 
In  them  you  come  upon  this  item:  'Read  particularly  Aristotle's 
Politics,  chapter  9,  definition  of  money.'  You  begin  to  see  the 
shadow  of  the  first  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  author  of  the 
Report  on  Manufactures,  of  the  author  of  the  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  of  the  man  of  whom  it  was  truly  said  afterward 
by  Webster  that  he  struck  a  blow  on  the  rock  of  the  national  re- 
sources and  revenue  gushed  forth  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  At  seventeen,  then,  Hamilton  was  reading  the  greatest 
work  of  antiquity  on  the  science  and  art  of  government  among  men. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  strolling  on  the  Common  yonder,  at  the 
head  of  what  we  now  call  Bowling  Green,  with  the  youth  of  his 
time,  eager  and  enthusiastic ;  then  writing  pamphlets  in  defense  of 
the  rebel  position,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
in  answer  to  the  Westchester  Farmer,  one  of  the  learned  men  in 
the  Colonies,  the  boy  concealing  his  own  identity.  In  two  short 
years  after  coming  from  his  West  Indian  home,  so  completely  had 
he  entered  into  the  feelings  and  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  Colo- 
nists, so  thoroughly  had  he  mastered  the  problems  before  them,  that 
even  before  they  knew  his  name  or  his  age,  they  were  hailing  the 
writer  of  those  pamphlets  as  their  deliverer  from  the  oppression  of 
Great  Britain.  I  submit  that  in  the  whole  history  of  government 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  like  this.  We  have  seen  great  and  pre- 
cocious genius  in  literature,  as,  for  example,  in  Chatterton ;  we  have 
seen  great  and  precocious  genius  in  music,  as,  for  example,  in 
Mozart ;  but  where  in  the  afiFairs  of  men,  where  in  those  large  mat- 
ters that  have  to  do  with  the  organization  of  liberty,  the  establish- 
ment of  government,  and  the  perpetuation  of  everlasting  standards 
of  right  among  human  beings — where  from  the  dawn  of  history 
have  we  before  seen  a  youth  of  nineteen  leading  the  thought  of  a 
people  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  nation? 

Then  I  like  to  think  of  his  part  in  the  army  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  of  his  close  association  with  Washington  and  of  his 
admiration  for  him,  and  of  Washington's  dependence  upon  the 
younger  man.  I  like  to  think  of  his  eager  and  exultant  defense, 
by  voice  and  by  pen,  of  every  act  of  the  new  people,  and  of  his 
part  in  shaping  the  slowly-forming  government  that  the  thirteen 
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colonies  were  feeling  their  way,  tentatively,  toward  building  into  a 
visible  and  permanent  form.  I  like  to  think  that  at  no  single  step 
in  the  process  did  Hamilton  fail  to  take  a  most  conspicuous  part. 
At  no  time  did  he  fail  to  strike  the  heaviest  blow.  Never  was  he 
found  anywhere  but  among  the  leaders,  the  real  leaders,  of  political 
opinion  in  the  American  Colonies.  Whether  it  was  in  New  York, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  Virginia,  or  in  South  Carolina,  the  American 
people  of  that  day  doffed  their  hats  to  Alexander  Hamilton  as  the 
one  supreme  genius  in  intellectual  leadership  and  in  exposition  that 
they  had  among  them. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  he  found  his  place  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  He  warmly  defended  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  He  insisted  that  it  must  be  lived  up  to 
even  though  unpopular;  that  even  a  young  nation  could  not  afford 
to  be  false  to  its  pledged  word.  He  insisted  that  our  people  never 
would  be  free  and  never  would  be  safe  until  they  had  formed  a  real 
government  with  real  powers,  and  had  made  themselves,  not  a  loose 
federation  of  independent  units,  but  an  integral,  independent,  self- 
respecting,  self-supporting,  self-defending  nation.  That  was  Ham- 
ilton's task.  He  had  to  compete  with  men  otherwise  minded,  to 
overcome  prejudices  and  to  answer  reasonable  as  well  as  unreason- 
able objections.  He  had  to  meet  all  these;  and  then  he  had  to 
combat  the  selfish  and  the  self-seeking  as  well.  He  was  tireless, 
this  stripling  only  then  in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties;  tireless 
with  voice  and  with  pen  in  making  men  understand  what  the  United 
States  might  be  and  what  America  ought  to  be. 

Finally,  almost  by  a  subterfuge,  he  got  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. In  those  days  you  could  not  easily  persuade  the  several 
colonies  to  come  together  in  conference  for  any  purpose,  lest  they 
might,  in  some  way,  as  a  result  of  conferring,  sacrifice  a  measure 
of  their  independence  and  their  sturdy  separateness.  He  persuaded 
some  of  them,  however,  to  convene  at  Annapolis  to  settle  questions 
relating  to  the  navigation  and  use  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Having 
brought  them  into  conference  he  persuaded  them  to  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  He  did  not  quite  call  it  by  that  name — had 
he  done  so  it  might  never  have  been  held — but  he  persuaded  them 
to  call  another  conference  to  devise  a  more  adequate  plan  of  govern- 
ment.    He  went  back  to  Albany  and  got  himself  elected  as  one  of 
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the  three  delegates  from  New  York ;  the  other  two,  being  convinced 
opponents  of  the  whole  undertaking,  outvoted  him  in  the  conven- 
tion so  long  as  they  remained  in  it.  At  the  psychological  moment 
Alexander  Hamilton  took  the  floor  in  the  convention.  Was  he  in 
doubt  about  the  making  of  a  constitution?  Not  in  the  least.  He 
had  a  constitution  all  ready;  he  proposed  it.  For  five  hours,  as 
Madison  tells  in  his  journal,  he  held  spellbound  this  convention 
of  the  ablest  men  ever  gathered  together  in  one  room  for  a  like  pur- 
pose, while  he  explained  the  principles  on  which  the  nation's  gov- 
ernment should  be  organized.  The  major  portion  of  that  plan  of 
government  is  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
this  year  of  grace  1913.  Other  plans  were  proposed;  long  debates 
ensued,  but  that  genius,  that  patience,  that  persistence,  that  skill  of 
exposition  never  failed.  His  two  colleagues  from  New  York  left 
the  convention  in  disgust  when  they  saw  that  the  constitution  was 
going  to  be  made ;  but  he  remained  and  signed  it  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  now  the  Empire  State.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Alexander  Hamilton  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  York  would  not 
have  been  included  among  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention who  accepted  and  recommended  for  adoption  the  great  in- 
strument and  the  form  of  government  that  were  the  result  of  their 
deliberations. 

Then  came  the  heaviest  task  of  all;  how  to  get  this  constitution 
ratified  by  the  people  of  the  several  states?  It  was  provided,  as 
you  know,  in  the  instrument  itself  that  it  should  become  operative 
when  ratified  by  nine  states,  but  no  one  knew  better  than  Alexander 
Hamilton  that  nine  states  would  not  do.  He  knew  that  that  pro- 
vision was  a  mere  device,  and  that  every  state  must  ratify  if  the 
constitution  was  to  become  effective  and  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

There  followed  what  I  venture  to  think  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
forensic  triumph  of  modern  times.  The  Convention  of  the  State 
of  New  York  met  at  Poughkeepsie.  There  were  sixty-five  dele- 
gates from  the  various  counties  of  the  state.  Nineteen  of  them, 
including  Hamilton  and  the  other  delegates  from  New  York,  Kings 
and  Westchester,  were  committed  to  the  constitution.  The  re- 
mainder were  followers  and  friends  of  George  Clinton,  who  bitterly 
opposed  it.  Chancellor  Kent  has  told  us  what  happened.  Long 
after,  nearly  half  a  century  after.  Chancellor  Kent  wrote  his  recol- 
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lection  of  what  took  place.  He  went  to  Poughkeepsie  and  sat  in 
the  gallery  of  the  convention  and  listened  to  every  word  of  the 
debates  for  six  weeks.  He  has  told  us  what  Hamilton  said,  what 
Jay  and  Livingston  said,  what  was  said  in  reply,  and  how  obdurate 
and  stubborn  and  insistent  was  the  opposition  to  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution.  Hamilton  sent  a  runner  out  to  the  east  so  that 
he  might  report  at  the  earliest  moment  the  news  whether  or  not 
New  Hampshire  had  ratified.  He  sent  a  runner  out  to  the  south 
to  report  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  news  from  Madison 
as  to  whether  Virginia  had  ratified.  Finally,  by  sheer  force  of 
intellect,  by  the  display  of  political  genius  of  the  first  and  most 
enduring  order,  Hamilton  wore  away  all  opposition  and  the  Pough- 
keepsie Convention  ratified  the  constitution  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  a  majority  of  three.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
before  the  days  of  bosses ;  it  was  a  time  when  men  had  to  be  won 
over  from  one  side  of  a  proposition  to  the  other  by  force  of  argu- 
ment and  by  intellect ;  and  Hamilton  w^ore  down  the  powerful  and 
determined  opposition  by  no  other  instruments  than  those. 

The  constitution  was  made.  What  was  the  government  ?  Where 
were  its  resources,  and  what  scheme  of  taxation  was  it  to  employ? 
How  was  it  to  differentiate  its  scheme  of  taxation  from  that  which 
supported  the  several  colonies,  now  states?  How  was  this  new  na- 
tional unity  to  develop?  How  was  it  to  make  itself  real?  Ob- 
viously, the  center  point  of  the  fighting  line  was  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury;  and  to  that  department  Alexander  Hamilton  went  at 
George  Washington's  call.  There  he  sat  for  the  six  most  fateful 
years  of  the  history  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  One 
great  report  after  another  was  poured  in  upon  the  Congress.  It 
consisted  of  clever  and  intelligent  men,  but  they  were  almost  stupe- 
fied by  the  wealth  of  information,  the  rush  of  argument,  the  appeals 
that  were  made  to  them  to  formulate  a  system  of  taxation,  to  charter 
a  bank,  to  raise  revenue,  to  organize  a  treasury  system  and  to  call 
the  latent  forces  of  a  nation  into  action  for  purposes  of  national 
support  and  for  national  administration.  No  one  doubts — no  one 
can — that  Hamilton  did  every  atom  of  work  in  connection  with  all 
this.  The  Congress  had  hardly  anything  before  it  of  great  magni- 
tude but  his  proposals.  It  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept,  to  amend 
or  to  reject  them ;  you  may  read  the  history  of  those  Congresses  for 
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yourselves.  They  accepted  in  principle,  and  almost  in  detail,  every 
great  fundamental  recommendation  that  he  made;  and  that  is  how 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  built.  There  was  no  use 
in  making  a  government  that  was  a  framework  of  bones  and  skin 
alone ;  these  bones  must  be  covered  with  flesh ;  these  arteries  and 
veins  must  be  filled  with  blood ;  there  must  be  food  to  assimilate, 
power  to  gain  nourishment,  ability  to  act.  Hamilton  saw  to  it  that 
all  this  was  done.  Read  the  history  of  the  first  three  congresses. 
Read  the  communications  made  to  them;  read  their  debates,  their 
votes;  read  the  history  of  Washington's  administration,  and  tell 
me  whether  Alexander  Hamilton  did  not  make  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  body  and  in  spirit,  just  as  truly  as  he  had 
planned  and  constructed  it  in  form. 

Hamilton  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  government  at 
thirty-eight.  At  thirty-eight  this  great  epoch-making  work  was 
done.  At  an  age  when  most  men,  even  those  of  talent,  of  power, 
of  training,  are  just  ready  for  the  active  and  constructive  work  of 
life,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  through  as  the  builder  of  the  greatest 
government  of  any  people  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  with- 
drew to  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  lived  over  across  the  river  in 
Wall  Street  at  No.  58,  in  a  little  house  almost  opposite  the  great 
building  which  was  formerly  the  Custom  House,  wellknown  to  all 
of  us.  It  was  in  passing  that  house  that  no  less  a  person  than  Tal- 
leyrand, on  his  visit  to  New  York  said,  when  he  saw  the  light  burn- 
ing in  Hamilton's  study  window  at  midnight :  '  I  have  seen  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  I  have  seen  a  man  laboring  at  mid- 
night for  the  support  of  his  family  who  has  made  the  fortune  of  a 
nation.' 

Hamilton's  career  at  the  bar  was  without  an  equal.  As  an 
advocate  and  in  exposition,  particularly  in  defense  of  fundamental 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  and  human  liberty,  the  testimony 
is  that  he  was  a  marvel  of  lucidity  and  of  power.  Long  afterward 
— in  1832,  I  think  it  was — Chancellor  Kent  wrote  a  striking  letter 
to  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Hamilton  had  then  been  dead  twenty-eight 
years  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  an  old  lady.  She  wrote  to  Chan- 
cellor Kent  and  asked  him  whether  he  w^ould  not  put  on  record 
some  of  his  reminiscences  of  her  husband;  whether  he  would  not 
tell  her,  what  he,  Kent,  thought  about  Hamilton's  relations  to  the 
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making  of  the  constitution;  what  he,  Kent,  thought  about  his  work 
at  Poughkeepsie  where  Kent  had  watched  him,  and  what  he,  Kent, 
thought  about  his  work  at  the  American  bar.  Kent  wrote  in  reply 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charming  analytical  eulogies  that  one 
human  being  could  write  of  another.  Remember  that  Kent  was, 
with  Marshall,  the  greatest  of  American  jurists ;  remember  that 
Hamilton  had  been  dead  and  gone  for  twenty-eight  years;  remem- 
ber that  the  shadow  of  the  great  contest  as  to  slavery  was  already 
projecting  itself  over  the  land ;  remember  that  new  men  and  new 
issues  were  in  the  places  of  prominence,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
due  to  Hamilton  but  the  dispassionate,  fair  and  honorable  judgment 
of  history.  Kent  rendered  this  judgment  in  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable documents  of  our  American  literature.  I  cannot  now  recall 
its  striking  passages  and  its  phrases,  but  I  commend  it  to  every  stu- 
dent of  American  politics.  It  tells  us  what  James  Kent,  that  maker 
and  interpreter  of  American  law,  thought  about  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton as  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  the  government,  the 
bench  and  the  bar  of  his  day. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  whether  Kent  must  not  have  over- 
heard one  of  Hamilton's  most  charming  sayings,  many  years  before, 
when  they  were  on  circuit  together — as  I  remember  it,  in  Orange 
County  in  this  state — Kent  as  judge,  Hamilton  as  barrister.  They 
found  themselves  spending  the  night  in  an  uncomfortable  and  ill- 
furnished  tavern  in  a  country  town.  Hamilton  awakened  in  the 
night,  shivering  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  covering;  he  got 
up  from  his  bed  and  with  his  covering  in  his  arms  carried  it  into  the 
room  where  Kent  was  sleeping,  and  quietly  and  softly  spread  it  over 
him,  saying,  'Sleep  well,  sleep  warm,  little  judge;  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  harm  come  to  you.'  I  have  often  wondered  whether  Kent 
in  his  sleep  did  not  hear  these  affectionate  words,  and  whether  he 
did  not  fifty  years  afterward  reflect,  in  his  judgment  to  the  stricken 
widow,  something  of  the  feeling  of  affection  and  regard  which  the 
great  barrister,  the  great  constructive  statesman,  felt  for  him. 

Then  came  Hamilton's  end;  that  tragic,  fateful  end,  to  be 
ascribed,  as  we  look  back  on  it  now,  to  the  false  sense  of  honor  that 
prevailed  a  century  ago,  which  made  men  think  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  kill  each  other  in  order  to  avenge  a  fancied  or  a 
real  insult.     In  this  connection,  too,  I  recall  now  another  interesting 
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story  of  Kent.  Kent  had  been  a  friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  but  the 
devoted  admirer  of  Hamihon.  He  never  saw  Burr  for  years  after 
this  terrible  calamity  until  one  day  when  Kent  was  walking  up 
Nassau  Street,  in  New  York,  he  saw  Burr  coming  down  on  the 
other  side.  The  little  chancellor  crossed  the  pavement  and  went 
over  to  Burr  and  said,  '  Mr.  Burr,  you  are  a  damned  scoundrel. 
Sir,  you  are  a  damned  scoundrel ! '  Burr  looked  steadily  at  him, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  replied  with  mock  politeness,  '  Mr.  Chancellor, 
your  judgments  are  always  entitled  to  be  received  with  respect.' 

It  is  not  possible  for  us — even  for  those  of  us  who  remember 
the  taking  off  of  Lincoln,  the  killing  of  Garfield  or  the  murder  of 
McKinley — to  picture  the  feeling  of  this  country — then  a  mere  strip 
on  the  seaboard,  to  be  sure,  without  telegraphs,  without  telephones 
or  rapid  post — when  it  was  learned  that  Hamilton  was  dead.  It 
did  not  seem  possible  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  that  day 
that  this  very  symbol  of  power  and  vitality,  this  center  of  the  con- 
structive force  of  the  nation,  who  seemed  able  by  his  charm  and 
persuasiveness  and  potency  to  ride  down  every  obstacle,  to  conquer 
all  enemies  and  to  bring  the  great  mass  of  the  population  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  specific  projects — it  did  not  seem  possible  that  at  forty- 
seven  Alexander  Hamilton  had  passed  from  earth.    And  yet  he  had. 

Before  venturing  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject,  I  have  been 
reading  over  again  the  records  of  that  time,  in  order  to  get  back  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  period,  to  catch  something  of  its  feeling,  and 
to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  some  of  the  men  and  events  of  those 
years.  In  doing  so  I  came  upon  the  funeral  oration  delivered  two 
weeks  after  Hamilton's  death  by  the  Henry  Ward  Beecher  of  that 
day,  by  Dr.  Mason,  senior  minister  of  the  Associated  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  New  York,  who  was  the  favorite  pulpit  orator  of  this 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  selected  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration  on  Hamilton  before  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
at  a  great  meeting  called  in  New  York.  I  wrote  down  a  few  para- 
graphs from  that  oration,  and  I  ask  the  privilege  of  reading  them 
in  order  to  take  you  back  with  me  into  the  atmosphere  of  July,  1804, 
when  it  was  known  that  Hamilton  was  really  dead. 

After  describing  Hamilton's  career,  which  was  then  so  fresh,  so 
new,  so  full  of  suggestion,  and  after  tracing  the  whole  history  of  the 
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making  of  the  constitution,  Dr.  Mason  concluded  his  oration  with 
these  words : 

The  result  is  in  your  hands.  It  is  in  your  national  existence. 
Not  such,  indeed,  as  Hamilton  wished,  but  such  as  he  could  obtain, 
and  as  the  states  would  ratify,  is  the  Federal  Constitution.  His 
ideas  of  a  government  which  should  elevate  the  character,  preserve 
the  unity,  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  America,  went  beyond  the 
provisions  of  that  instrument.  Accustomed  to  view  men  as  they 
are,  and  to  judge  of  what  they  will  be,  from  what  they  ever  have 
been,  he  distrusted  any  political  order  which  admits  the  baneful 
charity  of  supposing  them  to  be  what  they  ought  to  be.  He  knew 
how  averse  they  are  from  even  wholesome  restraint;  how  obse- 
quious to  flattery;  how  easily  deceived  by  misrepresentation;  how 
partial,  how  vehement,  how  capricious.  He  knew  that  vanity,  the 
love  of  distinction,  is  inseparable  from  man;  that  if  it  be  not  turned 
into  a  channel  useful  to  the  government,  it  will  force  a  channel  for 
itself,  and  if  cut  of¥  from  other  egress,  will  issue  in  the  most  cor- 
rupt of  all  aristocracies — the  aristocracy  of  money.  He  knew  that 
an  extensive  territory,  a  progressive  population,  an  expanding  com- 
merce, diversified  climate,  and  soil  and  manners,  and  interest,  must 
generate  faction;  must  interfere  with  foreign  views,  and  present 
emergencies  requiring,  in  the  general  organization,  much  tone  and 
promptitude.  A  strong  government,  therefore ;  that  is,  a  govern- 
ment stable  and  vigorous,  adequate  to  all  the  forms  of  national  exi- 
gency, and  furnished  with  the  principles  of  self-preservation,  was 
undoubtedly  his  preference,  and  he  preferred  it  because  he  consci- 
entiously believed  it  to  be  necessary.  A  system  which  he  would 
have  entirely  approved  would  probably  keep  in  their  places  those 
little  men  who  aspire  to  be  great ;  would  withdraw  much  fuel  from 
the  passions  of  the  multitude;  would  diminish  the  materials  which 
the  worthless  employ  for  their  own  aggrandizement ;  would  crow^n 
peace  at  home  with  respectability  abroad;  but  would  never  infringe 
the  liberty  of  an  honest  man.  From  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  and  his  devotion  to  all  that  good  society  holds  dear, 
sprang  his  apprehensions  for  the  existing  constitution.  Convinced 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  things  is  to  an  encroachment  by  the 
states  on  the  Union ;  that  their  encroachments  will  be  formidable  as 
they  augment  their  wealth  and  population ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  vigor  of  the  general  government  will  be  impaired  in  a  very  near 
proportion  with  the  increase  of  its  difficulties ;  he  anticipated  the  day 
when  it  should  perish  in  the  conflict  of  local  interest  and  of  local 
pride.  The  divine  mercy  grant  that  his  prediction  may  not  be 
verified ! 
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He  was  born  to  be  great.  Whoever  was  second,  Hamilton  must 
be  first.  To  his  stupendous  and  versatile  mind  no  investigation  was 
difficult — no  subject  presented  which  he  did  not  illuminate.  Supe- 
riority, in  some  particular,  belongs  to  thousands.  Preeminence,  in 
whatever  he  chose  to  undertake,  was  the  prerogative  of  Hamilton. 
No  fixed  criterion  could  be  applied  to  his  talents.  Often  has  their 
display  been  supposed  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  human  effort, 
and  the  judgment  stood  firm  till  set  aside  by  himself.  When  a 
cause  of  new  magnitude  required  new  exertion,  he  rose,  he  towered, 
he  soared;  surpassing  himself,  as  he  surpassed  others.  Then  was 
nature  tributary  to  his  eloquence !  Then  was  felt  his  despotism 
over  the  heart !  Touching,  at  his  pleasure,  every  string  of  pity  or 
terror,  of  indignation  or  grief ;  he  melted,  he  soothed,  he  roused, 
he  agitated;  alternately  gentle  as  the  dews,  and  awful  as  the  thun- 
der. Yet,  great  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  was  greater 
in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  was  most  conversant.  The  great- 
ness of  most  men,  like  objects  seen  through  a  mist,  diminishes  with 
the  distance ;  but  Hamilton,  like  a  tower  seen  afar  off  under  a  clear 
sky,  rose  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  with  every  step  of  approach. 
Familiarity  with  him  was  the  parent  of  veneration.  Over  these 
matchless  talents  Probity  threw  her  brightest  luster.  Frankness, 
suavity,  tenderness,  benevolence,  breathed  through  their  exercise. 
And  to  his  family — but  he  is  gone.  That  noble  heart  beats  no 
more ;  that  eye  of  fire  is  dimmed ;  and  sealed  are  those  oracular  lips. 
Americans,  the  serenest  beam  of  your  glory  is  extinguished  in  the 
tomb ! 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  contemporary  judgment ;  spoken,  to 
be  sure,  under  stress  of  great  feeling  and  deep  sorrow,  the  contem- 
porary judgment  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  day,  voicing 
the  opinion  of  men  of  intelligence,  high  spirit  and  good  will  every- 
where as  to  the  man  who  was  killed  by  Burr's  bullet  on  the  shelf  of 
the  Palisades. 

I  said  to  you  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  could  tell  you  nothing 
new  about  Hamilton.  This  is  all  a  twice-told  tale.  This  is  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  American  history;  this  is  part  of  the 
very  fabric  out  of  which  we  are  made  and  of  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live.  And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  would  have  supposed 
that  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  short  years  the  work  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  must  be  done  all  over  again?  That,  sir,  is  the  condition 
which  confronts  the  American  people  in  these  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.     What  Alexander  Hamilton  taught  of  civil  lib- 
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erty,  of  freedom  and  of  order;  what  he  taught  of  effective,  respon- 
sible government,  of  its  purpose,  its  organs,  its  instruments,  has 
become  so  familiar,  so  built  into  our  daily  life  and  into  the  fabric 
of  our  business,  that  we  have  forgotten,  many  of  us,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
today,  from  one  voice  and  another,  meeting  a  fair  measure  of  ap- 
proval all  over  the  land,  come  attacks  upon  these  very  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government,  until  many  of  us  cry  aloud  for  the 
spirit  of  Hamilton  to  come  back  to  us  and  lead  this  great  empire  of 
ours  still  fartlier  forward  in  the  fight  for  the  permanent  upbuilding 
of  civil  liberty! 

When  the  constitution  of  these  United  States  was  framed,  our 
fathers  staked  out  clearly  two  great  fields  of  activity  and  conduct. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  formulated  a  plan  of  government.  They 
constituted  it  of  an  executive,  a  legislative  and  a  judicial  branch, 
and  they  ascribed  to  these  their  several  functions.  Then  they 
marked  out  just  as  clearly  the  field  of  civil  liberty.  They  forbade 
the  government  to  invade  it,  and  they  erected  great  courts  of  justice 
to  see  to  it  that  it  was  not  invaded.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  never  since,  has  that  been  done.  In  no  ancient 
sitate,  in  no  medieval  state,  in  no  modern  state  but  ours,  is  civil  lib- 
erty a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire ;  that  con- 
stitution written  after  the  war  with  France,  in  1871,  under  the 
guidance  of  Bismarck.  Neither  the  constitution  of  France  nor  the 
unwritten  constitution  of  Great  Britain — none  of  these  modern  con- 
stitutions of  which  you  read,  not  one  of  them — defines  and  protects 
the  field  of  civil  liberty  as  our  fathers  did  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Today  it  is  proposed  to  us  as  an  advance,  as  a  step 
forward,  that  we  should  unite  to  throw  away  the  only  thing  which 
distinguishes  us  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world;  to  put  civil 
liberty  into  the  melting-pot;  to  make  it  subject  to  any  majority, 
however  temporary,  however  fickle,  whether  at  the  polls  or  in  the 
legislature,  and  to  make  it  possible  to  strip  a  man  of  his  property, 
his  liberty  and  freedom;  and  that,  if  you  please,  by  any  mere  rush 
of  tumultuous  passion! 

Never  has  a  more  preposterous,  never  has  a  more  ignorant  pro- 
posal been  made  by  anybody.     In  absolute  defiance  of  history,  in 
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utter  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Europe,  in  ignorance  even  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  without  any  appreciation  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  we  are 
now  asked  to  strip  ourselves  of  the  one  great  fundamental  protec- 
tion which  the  fathers  won  for  us,  and  to  which  the  enlightened 
peoples  of  the  world  have  been  looking  for  a  century  and  a  quarter 
as  the  greatest  evidence  of  political  progress  that  mankind  has  ever 
seen ! 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  requires  not  only  a  large  measure 
of  ignorance,  but  a  total  lack  of  the  sense  of  humor,  to  propose  such 
a  program  in  the  name  of  advance.  This  new  program  may  be  a 
wuse  one,  but  then  put  upon  it  the  name  that  belongs  to  it — reaction ! 
Say  frankly  that  we  have  gone  ahead  too  fast ;  that  we  have  staked 
out  territory  that  man  is  still  incompetent  to  occupy ;  that  we  are 
not  ready  for  liberty ;  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  days  of  Francis 
I.  and  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VIU.,  and,  substituting  the  many  for 
the  one,  turn  over  our  civil  liberty  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  tyrant. 
That  is  what  is  seriously  proposed  to  the  American  people  today. 

This  is  not  a  party  question ;  it  rises  far  above  faction  or  names 
or  personalities,  or  political  parties.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I 
should  not  speak  of  this  matter  in  this  presence,  on  an  occasion  such 
as  this,  did  I  not  believe  that  it  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  our  Amer- 
ican life,  and  that  those  things  with  w^iich  the  great  names  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Jefferson  and  Washington  and  Madison  and  Marshall  and 
Webster  and  Lincoln  are  associated,  are  at  stake.  They  are  all  at 
stake  in  the  issues  that  are  being  debated  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today. 

You  may,  if  you  choose,  solace  yourselves  with  the  optimistic 
thought  that  everything  w'ill  come  out  well.  Hamilton  never  did. 
He  saw  to  it  that  it  came  out  well.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  lest  error  be  made.  He  later  addressed 
himself  to  the  New  York  Convention  at  Poughkeepsie  lest  the  con- 
stitution be  rejected.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  lest  we  have  no  adequate  financial  system,  no  national 
income  and  no  properly  ordered  system  of  taxation.  He  was  never 
content  to  let  matters  drift.  He  saw  to  it — trusting  as  he  did,  and 
as  every  American  must,  in  the  good  faith,  the  honor  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  American  people — he  saw  to  it  that  the  facts  were 
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laid  before  them  with  such  clearness,  the  arguments  adduced  with 
such  cogency,  the  objections  answered  with  such  overwhelming 
force,  that  they  were  led  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  national  safety. 

The  building  of  this  nation  has  been  a  long,  a  solemn  and  a 
sacred  task.  It  is  the  work  of  four  generations  of  men  who  have 
conceived  lofty  ideals,  and  who,  without  regard  to  party,  religious 
faith  or  section,  whether  up  in  the  pine  forests  of  Maine  or  over 
across  the  continent  in  the  orange  fields  of  California,  or  down  on 
the  plantations  of  the  sunny  South,  have  wrought  for  freedom,  for 
liberty,  for  stability,  for  justice.  The  American  people  have,  in  a 
singular  sense,  regarded  themselves  as  the  instruments  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  working-out  of  a  great  government  and  a  mighty  civi- 
lization. Almost  alone  among  the  governments  of  the  world,  they 
have  been  in  the  habit,  from  the  beginning,  of  invoking  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  the  deliberations  of  their  legislative  bodies,  and  they 
have  seen  to  it  that  religion  has  been  represented  on  every  great 
occasion  of  national  festivity  or  rejoicing.  They  have  felt  that 
here  in  this  western  world,  with  an  endowment  by  nature  the  like 
of  which  history  has  never  recorded,  the  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  try  on  a  huge  scale,  opening  their  arms  to  all  who  would  come, 
the  fateful  experiment  of  self-government.  Many  men  of  all  types 
and  kinds,  soldiers  and  sailors,  jurists  and  teachers,  legislators  and 
executives,  philosophers  and  popular  leaders,  have  contributed  to 
that  great  end.  But  out  of  them  all  I  name  six  men  who  stand 
forever  in  the  American  Pantheon  as  supremely  important  among 
all  those  who  have  builded  the  nation's  government.  I  do  not  speak 
now  of  those  who  have  made  other  and  important  contributions ;  I 
have  not  in  mind  those  who  have  led  great  parties,  who  have  accom- 
plished important  acts  or  have  set  in  motion  great  and  fine  and  last- 
ing currents  of  thought ;  but  I  speak  of  six  men  who,  one  after 
another,  have  struck  the  blows  that  were  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  our  great  American  ship  of  state — the  nation's  builders. 

The  first  is  George  Washington.  Without  his  calm  and  even 
temper,  without  his  serene  and  unruffled  mind,  which  was  as  influ- 
ential because  of  what  he  refrained  from  doing  as  because  of  what 
he  did,  the  existence  of  this  American  nation  is  unthinkable.  His 
is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  great  self-sacrificing  character  in 
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political  history.  Washington,  through  his  personality,  drew  the 
people  of  these  colonies  together,  made  them  feel  loyalty  to  a  single 
person,  and  through  that  person,  to  the  idea  which  he  represented ; 
and  then  he  deftly  withdrew  his  personality  and  left  them  to  wor- 
ship the  new  and  beautiful  ideal  that  he  had  given  them. 

By  his  side  and  with  him  was  Hamilton,  the  supreme  construc- 
tive genius  in  political  philosophy  and  in  statesmanship.  He  showed 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it ;  how  the  executive  and  the  legislature 
could  be  adjusted  to  each  other;  how  the  nation's  business  could  be 
carried  on;  and  how  the  various  departments  of  government  should 
be  organized.  He  taught  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
what  the  fundamental  principles  were  which  underlay  this  new  and 
fateful  project. 

Next  comes  John  Marshall,  who,  from  his  great  place  as  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  gave  to  the  new  constitution  that  inter- 
pretation— at  a  time  when  two  interpretations  were  possible — which 
welded  the  nation  together  in  unity  and  gave  to  it  supreme  power 
and  legal  control  over  its  several  parts.  But  Marshall's  work  was 
challenged.  Thomas  Jefferson  petulantly  put  obstacles  in  his  way, 
and  no  less  a  man  than  Andrew  Jackson  said :  '  John  Marshall  has 
made  the  decision,  now  let  him  execute  it.'  The  people  of  the 
United  States  had  to  be  taught  that  when  the  nation  spoke — whether 
by  voice  of  the  President,  the  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court,  when 
a  constitutional  interpretation  was  made,  it  was  to  be  obeyed,  even 
if  it  took  the  whole  of  the  nation's  power  to  compel  obedience. 

That  great  act  of  public  education  was  performed  by  this  same 
rugged  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  in  his  proclamation  to  the 
nullifiers  of  South  Carolina.  When  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  South  Carolina  said  they  would  not  enforce  the  tariff  act, 
that  they  did  not  approve  of  it,  that  they  would  not  accept  it  for 
their  state,  Andrew  Jackson — speaking  perhaps  by  the  pen  of  the 
great  jurist,  Edward  Livingston  of  Louisiana — made  a  famous 
proclamation  to  the  nullifiers  in  which  was  conveyed  the  substance 
of  his  reported  personal  message  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  American  statesmen  and  political  philosophers.  This 
was  that  if  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  he,  Andrew  Jackson,  would  hang  the  first  nullifier 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on  to  the  first  tree  he  could  find.     And  so 
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the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  not  nulHfied  in  South  Carolina. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  undisputed  thereafter, 
and  this  nation  took  a  long  step  forward  toward  real  nationality. 

Then  came  the  eloquent  voice  of  Daniel  Webster,  who,  for 
thirty  years  at  the  bar,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  educated  public  opinion  to  a  point  where  resistance 
to  the  secession  movement  that  had  to  come,  was  both  natural  and 
necessary  We  need  not  blink  the  fact  that  without  Daniel  Webster 
the  Civil  War  could  not  have  been  fought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
It  was  not  possible  to  rest  our  national  contention  in  that  war  upon 
a  purely  legal  basis,  even  upon  legal  propositions  so  clear  and  firm ; 
for  they  were  cold  and  rational  only.  Daniel  Webster  had  for 
thirty  years  made  them  live.  He  burned  into  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  the  idea  of  nationality.  Whether  you  take  one 
great  speech  at  Plymouth,  another  at  Boston,  another  in  New  York, 
or  the  great  and  conclusive  reply  to  Hayne  in  the  Senate,  it  makes 
no  difference ;  they  are  all  part  of  one  great  going  to  school  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  Daniel  Webster.  He  taught  them 
not  alone  in  terms  of  constitutional  law  and  of  legal  definitions,  but 
in  terms  of  everyday  thought  and  feeling  and  action  that  this  nation 
was  one.     It  was  he  who  prepared  the  way  for  what  followed. 

Daniel  Webster  made  it  possible  for  Abraham  Lincoln — that 
sad,  patient,  long-suffering  man — to  carry  this  nation  through  the 
final  crisis  of  its  birth  throes;  because  he  had  put  under  him  and 
behind  him  the  great  body  of  opinion  which  believed  that  this  nation 
was  one,  was  to  be  kept  one,  was  to  live  as  one  and  was  to  live  a 
free  people. 

These  six  men,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  both  the  symbols  and  the 
moving  forces  of  the  constructive  nation-building  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from 
different  classes  of  society,  with  varying  political  views,  touching 
the  people  with  different  interests  and  at  different  points.  These 
six  men  are  the  most  prominent  in  the  galaxy  of  our  nation-building 
heroes.  Each  one  of  them  would  be  affrighted  could  he  know  from 
his  place  in  high  heaven  that  at  this  late  day  it  is  seriously  proposed 
in  the  name  of  greater  justice,  of  more  effective  advance,  to  under- 
mine and  to  break  down  the  very  foundations  on  which  this  govern- 
ment and  the  civilization  of  this  people  rest. 
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And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  mark  this  anniversary  of  Ham- 
ilton's birth  and  pay  to  him  the  highest  tribute,  we  can  give  him 
his  most  just  and  well-earned  recognition  only  if  we  remember  not 
alone  what  he  was,  not  alone  what  he  did,  but  what  bearing  all  that 
has  upon  the  America  of  today;  what  lessons  his  career  and  his 
teachings  have  in  relation  to  the  great  problems  of  politics,  of  eco- 
nomics and  of  the  development  of  civil  liberty  that  are  to  be  solved 
in  the  future.  There  is  no  safe  guide  for  the  future  but  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past.  When  we  know  what  has  happened  under  cer- 
tain conditions  we  may  with  some  assurance  predict  what  will 
happen  when  those  conditions  are  repeated.  When  we  see  out  of 
what  a  morass  of  medievalism,  out  of  what  a  morass  of  injustice 
and  ignorance  and  squalor,  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
ancestors,  have  come;  to  what  heights  they  have  mounted  under 
their  constitution  and  their  laws,  their  civil  institutions,  their  lib- 
erty and  their  freedom,  it  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  as  these  people 
come  to  know  what  the  issue  of  the  moment  really  is,  they  will  turn 
their  backs  on  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  Marshall  and  Jackson 
and  Webster  and  Lincoln,  and  tear  their  governmental  structure 
down  just  to  see  what  will  happen. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

THE  Association  of  American  Universities  held  its  fourteenth 
annual  conference  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
November  7-9  with  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any  preceding  meet- 
ing. All  of  the  twenty-two  members  of  the  Association  were  rep- 
resented by  delegates,  who  in  most  instances  were  either  their  presi- 
dents or  the  deans  of  their  graduate  schools.  The  papers  presented 
at  the  three  sessions  were  on  the  "  Present  status  of  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  American  universities,"  by  Dean  F.  J.  E, 
Woodbridge  of  Columbia  University ;  on  the  "  Influence  of  graduate 
fellowships  and  scholarships  upon  the  quality  of  graduate  study," 
by  President  Hill  of  the  University  of  Missouri;  and  on  "Methods 
of  ascertaining  and  apportioning  cost  of  instruction  in  universities," 
by  President  Hadley  of  Yale. 

The  purpose  of  Dean  Woodbridge's  paper  was  to  ascertain  how 
well  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  as  conceived  in  the  regula- 
tions for  the  bestowal  of  the  degree  by  the  various  American  uni- 
versities, actually  conformed  to  the  educational  situation. 

"The  degree,"  said  the  author  of  the  paper,  "as  conceived  in 
our  rules  aims  at  one  thing  and  has  a  certain  emphasis,  while  our 
educational  situation  makes  for  a  different  thing  and  has  a  different 
emphasis.  The  degree  in  theory  is  more  representative  of  certain 
traditional  university  ideals  than  it  is  of  the  society  which  supports 
our  universities  or  of  the  students  who  seek  instruction  under  our 
graduate  faculties  or  of  the  educational  status  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  knowledge.  It  stands  more  for  an  ideal  imposed 
upon  our  culture  than  for  an  ideal  growing  out  of  our  culture. 
The  degree  lays  emphasis  on  sound  scholarship  and  advanced  re- 
search ;  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  lays  emphasis 
on  individual  ability  and  proficiency.  The  degree  aims  at  being 
the  badge  of  the  proved  investigator;  the  situation  makes  it  an 
indication  of  competency  to  perform  certain  services.  In  other 
words,  the  degree  is  conceived  primarily  with  reference  to  a  stan- 
dard and  not  primarily  with  reference  to  the  preparation,  needs  and 
aims  of  the  students  who  are  prepared  to  spend  several  years  in  uni- 
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versity  study,  nor  with  reference  to  the  expansion  of  university 
courses  and  departments.  This  fact  is  fully  as  important  in  deter- 
mining the  present  status  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  as 
is  any  consideration  of  uniformity  of  requirements  or  any  expres- 
sion of  aims  or  of  ideals." 

The  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Quarterly. 

President  Hill  discussed,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  of  the  values 
of  such  benefices,  the  methods  of  appointment  to  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  and  the  numbers  of  appointees  in  the  various  univer- 
sities of  the  Association,  their  effect  upon  the  constitution  and  tem- 
per of  the  body  scholastic  and  upon  the  individual  student. 

"Any  attempt  at  a  discussion  of  this  topic,"  said  the  author, 
"must  take  account  of  the  variety  of  practice  in  the  universities  that 
constitute  this  Association.  For  that  reason  I  shall  first  set  forth 
briefly  the  situation  as  it  existed  last  year  in  each  of  the  institutions 
here  represented,  mentioning  them  in  alphabetical  order.  Then  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  classify  the  practices  and  to  discuss  the  influ- 
ences of  each  class  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  upon  graduate 
study. 

"  From  the  analysis  it  appears  that  in  many  important  respects 
the  ideas  and  practices  regarding  the  award  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  especially  fellowships,  differ  widely  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  yet  they  can  be  easily  classified  under  a  few 
headings.  Each  class  of  fellowships  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately in  its  influence  on  graduate  study,  for  no  general  conclusions 
seem  possible  regarding  the  influence  of  all  kinds  of  appointments 
that  have  come  to  bear  the  name  of  fellowship. 

"  In  the  first  place  there  are  fellowships  which  yield  about  the 
equivalent  of  a  man's  living  expenses,  awarded  to  graduate  students 
whose  quality  has  been  clearly  tested,  who  have  already  been  trained 
in  the  methods  of  research,  and  who  are  thus  enabled  to  spend  one 
year  at  least  in  pursuing  their  investigations  without  the  distractions 
incident  to  earning  their  living.  These  fellowships  tend  also  to 
bring  the  young  investigator  and  the  able  professor  together  and  to 
make  possible,  in  a  measure,  the  ideal  of  a  university  described  once 
by  President  Jordan  as  a  place  where  advanced  students  are  '  gath- 
ered around  a  man  they  love  and  from  whose  methods  and  enthu- 
siasm the  young  men  go  away  to  be  like  centers  of  enthusiasm  for 
others.'  The  example  and  influence  of  such  men  among  the  grad- 
uate students  of  a  university  must  be  altogether  helpful  and  must 
constitute  one  of  the  great  assets  of  a  graduate  school.     It  was  in 
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connection  with  such  appointments  that  the  whole  fellowship  system 
in  America  was  given  '  its  chief  momentum  in  the  initial  plans  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  deserves  peculiar  credit  in  this 
field.'  It  was  this  type  of  appointment,  too,  that  has  made  the  title 
'  fellow '  the  most  honorable  to  which  an  American  student  may 
aspire.  Doubtless  the  entire  history  of  fellowship  awards  in  Eng- 
lish universities  would  furnish  historical  justification  for  other  uses 
of  the  title  that  have  in  recent  years  found  a  place  in  the  practice  of 
American  universities,  but  this  class  of  fellowships  corresponds  to 
the  traditional  conception  in  this  country,  and  the  experiment  of 
making  such  awards  has  been  tried  long  enough  for  us  to  observe 
its  excellent  results. 

"  Some  urge  that  service  is  a  higher  educational  aim  than  culture 
and  that  the  recipient  of  such  a  special  favor  should  be  required  to 
make  some  return  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  university  that  con- 
ferred it  or  to  the  community  which  the  university  serves.  But  is 
not  investigation,  if  it  is  worth  while  at  all,  a  service  to  the  univer- 
sity, the  fellow  students  of  the  incumbent  and  the  larger  purposes 
for  which  the  university  exists?  The  influence  of  these  awards 
depends  of  course  upon  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  selection  of  fel- 
lows, but  if  they  are  well  chosen  their  stipends  are  often  as  well 
earned  as  in  the  case  of  other  officers  of  the  university. 

"To  be  classed  along  with  these  are  the  traveling  fellowships 
and  most  of  those  nowadays  labeled  *  research  fellowships.'  Some- 
times these  '  research  fellowships '  are  awarded  only  to  men  who 
have  already  taken  the  Ph.D.  degree,  but  what  the  possession 
or  lack  of  a  particular  degree  should,  in  itself,  have  to  do  with 
worthiness  for  a  research  appointment  I  am  unable  to  understand. 
Unfortunately  it  seems  to  me  only  a  small  proportion  of  fellowship 
appointments  in  American  universities  belong  to  this  first  group, 
though  the  ideal  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  recognized. 

"  To  secure  the  best  results  these  fellowships  should  be  open  to 
competition  between  students  from  all  departments  of  study.  This 
tends  to  encourage  the  graduate  student  to  seek  the  able  man  for 
his  guidance  in  research,  a  practice  quite  uncommon  in  this  country 
just  now.  The  influence  of  institutional  life  is  so  important  for  the 
undergraduate  that  he  should  usually  select  the  institution,  but  with 
the  equipment  now  available  in  practically  all  of  the  universities  rep- 
resented here  today,  we  should  encourage  graduate  students  to  seek 
the  guidance  and  companionship  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  fines  of 
their  special  interest  regardless  of  their  location  and  institutional 
connections.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  fellowships  offered  which 
belong  naturally  in  this  class  are  restricted  to  special  departments 
so  as  to  defeat  one  of  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  fellow- 
ships exist. 
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"  A  second  class  of  fellowship  awards,  far  more  numerous  than 
they  seem  from  a  superficial  reading  of  university  announcements, 
are  in  form  the  same  as  those  in  the  first  class  but  are  really  con- 
ferred on  students  of  less  training,  often  of  less  ability,  whose 
quality  as  graduate  students  and  ability  in  research  have  not  been 
seriously  tested.  They  often  serve  to  tempt  persons  of  ability  into 
graduate  study  but  they  sometimes  have  the  same  influence  on  those 
of  superficial  l3rilliancy  and  indefiniteness  of  purpose.  To  this  class 
also  belong  those  scholarships  that  yield  a  net  monetary  allowance 
equal  to  one  half  or  more  of  the  student's  living  expenses.  They 
are  often  competed  for  and  secured  by  persons  without  keen  intel- 
lectual interests  and  of  ordinary  ability  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves more  fully  for  positions,  usually  in  the  teaching  profession, 
sometimes  by  persons  who  have  failed  to  secure  desirable  positions 
for  the  year,  and  who  welcome  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  honor 
and  emolument  of  a  fellowship  or  scholarship.  Evidently  these 
persons  and  these  awards  were  in  Dr.  Jordan's  mind  w'hen  he  said 
before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  191  o,  'the  fellowship  system  keeps  our  graduate  courses  running 
regardless  of  whether  these  courses  have  anything  to  give.  So  long 
as  our  fellows  are  hired  to  take  degrees — so  long  will  we  find  our 
output  unworthy  of  our  apparent  advantages.' 

"  These  persons  cannot  contribute  much  of  value  to  the  spirit  of 
investigation  that  should  pervade  a  graduate  school,  their  work  can- 
not result  in  any  valuable  intellectual  product,  and  their  presence 
cannot  be  especially  stimulating  either  to  other  graduate  students  or 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty.  Furthermore  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  cash  stipend  allowed  them  can  be  justified  to  the  parties  who 
furnish  funds  for  the  university,  except  on  the  basis  of  some  form 
of  assistance  demanded  in  proportion  to  the  cash  value  of  the  ap- 
pointment. These  awards  resemble  the  beneficiary  aid  given  to 
American  theological  students  which  some  believe  to  have  been  an 
important  influence  in  the  demoralization  of  the  clerical  profession. 
They  doubtless  tend  to  swell  the  graduate  enrolment  of  some  uni- 
versities, but  do  they  create  the  atmosphere  without  which  the  grad- 
uate school  is  indistinguishable  from  the  college,  except  for  its  lack 
of  youthful  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm?  In  cases  where  the  elee- 
mosynary or  bribing-to-study  character  of  these  appointments  is 
avoided  by  requiring  proportionate  service,  why  usurp  the  honor- 
able title  of  'fellow'  or  'scholar'  for  such  assistants? 

"  In  a  few  of  the  state  universities  the  practice  has  been  estab- 
lished of  awarding  some  of  these  fellowships  or  scholarships  to 
graduates  of  the  colleges  of  the  state,  sometimes  leaving  the  nomi- 
nation of  these  fellows  to  the  faculties  of  the  colleges.     This  prac- 
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tice  doubtless  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  colleges  and 
the  state  universities  into  more  sympathetic  relationship,  but  its 
effect  on  graduate  study  is  of  doubtful  value.  From  my  own  obser- 
vation I  believe  it  to  be  positively  harmful. 

"  '  Teaching  fellowships '  are  awarded  by  certain  members  of  the 
Association,  some  of  them  bearing  that  title  and  others  belonging  to 
this  class  but  having  another  label.  They  are  virtually  assistant- 
ships.  In  a  few  instances  such  assistantships  have  been  labeled 
'  research  fellowships '  where  the  holder  assists  some  member  of  the 
staff  in  a  piece  of  research,  relieving  the  leader  of  routine  details 
for  the  most  part  but  not  working  on  a  problem  of  his  own.  The 
amount  of  time  given  by  these  fellows  to  teaching  and  other  forms 
of  assistance  varies  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  their  total  time. 

"  Doubtless  in  many  cases  the  graduate  student  thus  gains  val- 
uable experience  in  preparation  for  teaching  and  research,  but  in 
others  the  work  assigned  is  of  such  a  mechanical  nature  that  it  must 
interfere  with  the  normal  development  of  the  proper  spirit  among 
graduate  students.  If  these  fellows  are  selected  because  of  fitness 
to  render  the  service  required,  they  may  not  belong  at  all  to  the  class 
that  should  hold  fellowships,  and  if  the  selection  is  made  on  the 
ground  of  their  worthiness  for  appointment  as  fellows,  undergrad- 
uate teaching  is  liable  to  suffer.  In  many  cases  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  student  would  accept  the  appointment  as  'assistant'  con- 
sidering the  work  and  its  reward.  It  is  the  charm  of  the  term 
'fellow'  in  a  university  of  good  standing  that  draws  him  to  the 
appointment.  Where  the  stipend  amounts  to  less  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars  and  the  incumbent  must  do  nearly  half  as  much  teach- 
ing as  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty,  I  am  confident  that  it  is  a 
case  of  payment  in  honor  for  a  service  which  as  a  rule  does  not 
further  his  growth  in  habit  or  power  of  investigation.  Why  not 
call  these  persons  *  assistants  '  ? 

"  Most  of  the  endowed  universities  aw^ard  a  certain  number  of 
scholarships  to  recent  graduates  entitling  the  holder  to  free  tuition 
only.  This  is  a  fourth  class  of  award,  and  simply  means  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  graduate  faculty  these  are  good  fellows  to  have 
around,  that  their  instruction  w^ill  impose  no  serious  burden  on  the 
institution  and  they  have  claim  to  so  much  in  the  way  of  special 
privileges.  Of  course  Leland  Stanford  and  the  state  universities 
might  announce  scholarships  of  this  character  to  every  graduate 
student.  These  awards  seem  to  me  thoroughly  legitimate  where 
the  students  are  wisely  chosen,  but  it  is  not  always  made  clear  to 
prospective  graduate  students  that  the  scholarship  has  no  cash  value. 
Probably  some  students  are  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  scholar- 
ship said  to  be  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  led  to  select 
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their  institution  for  graduate  study  under  this  influence.  Indirectly 
an  unfortunate  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  by  these  awards,  in 
that  they  lead  state  universities  that  charge  no  tuition  fees  to  offer 
scholarships  of  cash  value  equal  to  the  nominal  value  of  those 
offered  by  endowed  universities.  Thus  the  competition  among  in- 
stitutions for  students  about  to  begin  graduate  work  is  being  stead- 
ily intensified  and  the  number  who  pursue  graduate  study  for  a  year 
or  so  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
genuine  investigators.  So  far,  then,  as  these  free  tuition  scholar- 
ships for  graduate  students  tend  to  increase  unduly  the  number  of 
the  second  class  of  awards,  their  influence  also  is  in  the  direction  of 
promoting  numbers  rather  than  quality  of  graduate  students. 

"The  'industrial  fellowships'  of  the  University  of  Kansas  are 
apparently  the  only  ones  of  that  character  in  this  Association. 
Their  influence  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  immediate  importance 
to  the  other  universities  represented  here.  So  far,  however,  as  I 
am  able  to  understand  their  oi>eration  they  are  not  designed  by  the 
donors  to  encourage  that  freedom  in  truth  seeking  that  is  the  breath 
of  life  to  graduate  study.  I  am  therefore  not  prepared  to  endorse 
the  principle  involved,  and  leave  it  to  the  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  to  discuss  the  influence  of  this  class  of  fellowships 
on  the  quality  of  graduate  study. 

"Altogether,  then,  I  am  convinced  that  President  Remsen  was 
correct  when  he  stated  before  this  Association  in  1906  that  'the 
fellowship  business  is  greatly  overdone  in  this  country.'  His  re- 
mark would  be  still  more  appropriate  today.  But  it  is  overdone  by 
virtue  of  the  number  of  awards  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
graduate  students  that  are  worth  while,  not  because  the  principle  is 
wrong  nor  because  the  monetary  value  of  a  fellowship  is  too  great. 
If  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  present  number  of  appointments 
were  made  and  the  stipends  were  correspondingly  increased;  and  if 
fellowships  were  then  available  only  for  graduate  students  of  proved 
ability  in  research  and  the  scholarships  (usually  of  not  more  than 
one  half  the  monetary  value)  were  open  only  to  students  of  great 
promise;  and  if  in  addition  to  all  this  the  competition  were  open  in 
all  the  graduate  schools  to  students  in  all  departments,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  influence  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  on  the  quality 
of  graduate  study  would  be  stronger  and  more  wholesome.  In  fact 
it  would  probably  work  better  if  practically  all  the  'scholarships' 
except  those  allowing  free  tuition  were  abolished,  and  a  system  of 
'loan  funds'  were  provided  for  aiding  students  of  promise  who  lack 
the  financial  resources  to  carry  them  through  the  early  stages  of 
graduate  study.  So  long  as  any  student  of  industry  and  average 
ability  as  an  undergraduate  can  practically  count  on  a  graduate 
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scholarship  at  some  university,  the  system  of  awards  will  prove  dis- 
appointing in  its  results  on  the  quality  of  graduate  work." 

President  Hadley's  paper  was  a  submission  in  considerable  detail 
of  methods  to  solve  by  the  proper  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  charges 
the  complicated  question  of  costs  of  instruction  of  the  student  and 
of  subjects  in  the  university. 

"We  have  all  been  asked  at  various  times,"  said  the  author, 
"  what  is  the  average  expense  of  educating  our  students ;  and  we 
have  seldom  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  can  tell 
approximately  how  much  it  costs  to  run  the  university  as  a  whole. 
We  can  say,  with  a  somewhat  less  degree  of  accuracy,  how  much  it 
costs  to  run  each  of  the  different  departments.  But  when  we  try 
to  determine  how  much  of  this  cost  is  for  instruction  and  how  much 
for  research,  or  which  of  the  different  elements  are  directly  charge- 
able to  the  presence  of  students  and  which  are  general  or  fixed 
charges  independent  of  the  numbers  of  the  student  body,  we  find  that 
we  have  few  data  and  still  fewer  principles  on  which  to  base  a  reply. 

"  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  either  to  col- 
lect cost  statistics  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  intelligent  use,  a 
schedule  of  questions  was  sent  to  the  different  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. From  the  replies  to  these  questions  it  appeared  that  nine 
of  the  members  of  the  Association — Catholic,  Columbia,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska — 
had  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain  and  apportion  costs ;  and  so  far 
as  formal  action  is  concerned,  the  same  thing  may  fairly  be  said  of 
Cornell,  Leland  Stanford,  and  Michigan.  Of  the  ten  universities 
that  remain,  two — Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania — have  made  some 
progress  in  the  classification  of  their  expenses,  but  have  not  at- 
tempted to  apportion  them  among  the  students.  Four — Clark, 
Indiana,  Princeton  and  Virginia — have  from  time  to  time  made 
attempts  to  apportion  the  per  capita  cost  among  the  students,  but 
without  adequate  differentiation  or  classification  of  expenditures. 
The  remaining  four — California,  Chicago,  Harvard  and  Yale — 
have  made  somewhat  more  serious  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem ; 
but  even  these  four  are  far  from  having  achieved  any  definitive 
results  or  from  laying  down  any  general  principles  which  can  guide 
us  in  its  solution. 

"California,  through  its  professor  of  finance  and  statistics. 
Dr.  Plehn,  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  average  annual  cost 
to  the  University  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  students.  In 
reaching  this  result.  Professor  Plehn  has  separated,  with  some  care, 
the  general  expenses  of  administration  and  of  research  from  the 
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specific  expenses  chargeable  to  instruction ;  but  he  has  not  gone  into 
a  detailed  study  of  the  different  costs  for  students  in  the  different 
departments.  His  result  is  simply  a  general  average  for  the  Uni- 
versity. Chicago  has  taken  the  whole  problem  roughly  for  its  own 
information,  and  undoubtedly  has  interesting  data  in  hand ;  but  it 
has  not  published  its  results,  nor  has  it  gone  into  any  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  apportionment.  Its  motto  appears  to  have  been  like 
that  of  the  theologian  expounding  Scripture  to  his  class,  who  said, 
'This  text  contains  an  undoubted  difficulty.  Let  us  face  it  boldly 
and  pass  on  to  the  next  verse.'  Yale  has  used  pretty  nearly  the 
same  methods  as  Chicago,  and  has  published  a  general  estimate  of 
per  capita  cost  in  its  treasurer's  report ;  but  the  statistical  units  are 
all  too  large  and  the  results  correspondingly  unsatisfactory.  Har- 
vard has  made  elaborate  and  excellent  preparations  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data,  and  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  know  w^ith  a  good  deal 
of  accuracy  the  relative  expense  of  different  courses  and  different 
kinds  of  teaching;  but  the  Harvard  office  has  apparently  not  faced, 
and  has  certainly  not  settled,  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  w^hich 
will  arise  when  it  begins  to  use  the  data  thus  collected  in  connection 
with  any  but  the  narrowest  problems. 

"With  so  few  data  before  us  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and 
with  those  that  we  have  so  unsatisfactory,  I  shall  not  try  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  actual  cost  of  conducting  different  departments  or 
of  instructing  students  in  different  lines.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  indicating  some  of  the  conditions  which  govern  the  solution  of 
our  problems  and  some  of  the  rules  which  should  guide  us  in  the 
gathering  and  grouping  of  statistics  for  that  purpose.  That  we 
must  collect  some  such  statistics  and  do  it  soon  is,  I  think,  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  business  of  collegiate  education 
is,  as  a  whole,  economically  and  efficiently  conducted,  but  we  can 
make  it  still  more  efficient  and  economical  by  a  well  arranged  system 
of  cost  accounting." 

The  subject  is  considered  in  detail  under  the  heads :  Elements  to 
be  included  in  total  cost ;  Elements  not  necessarily  included  in  total 
cost;  Separation  of  general  and  departmental  costs;  Apportionment 
of  costs ;  and  Expenses  chargeable  to  students. 

"The  total  cost  of  running  a  university,"  the  author  continues, 
"  is  ordinarily  assumed  to  be  represented  by  its  annual  current  ex- 
penditure; excluding,  of  course,  all  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
real  estate  and  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings.  But  the 
total  cost  is  really  somewhat  greater  than  this.  It  should  include 
a  charge  for  interest  and  depreciation  of  buildings  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 
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"There  are  two  reasons  why  these  charges  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  past.  Many  universities,  particularly  in  the  east, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  place  a  valuation  on  their  buildings  and 
other  parts  of  their  fixed  educational  plant.  Harvard  has  at  times 
definitely  avowed  the  policy  of  treating  buildings  given  to  the  uni- 
versity for  educational  purposes  as  having  no  commercial  value. 
This  is  a  convenient  position  to  take  when  a  state  legislature  tries 
to  tax  an  educational  institution.  This  policy  also  undoubtedly 
tends  to  simplify  university  bookkeeping.  Another  reason  why  the 
value  of  plant  has  been  ignored  in  estimating  the  cost  of  university 
education  is  that  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  its  buildings  is  not 
an  expense  properly  chargeable  to  the  student.  Interest  and  depre- 
ciation runs  on  whether  there  are  five  students  or  five  thousand  in 
attendance.  If  we  were  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  a  university  and 
the  aggregate  costs  chargeable  to  the  different  students  were  iden- 
tical, we  should  be  forced  to  omit  interest  and  depreciation  from  our 
list  of  current  charges.  But  if  we  recognize  frankly,  as  we  should, 
that  the  total  or  aggregate  cost  is  greater  than  the  costs  which  can 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  students,  we  are  justified  in  including 
interest  and  depreciation  of  educational  plant  in  the  total  expense. 

"  For  this  purpose  the  land  and  buildings  should  be  entered  upon 
the  books  of  the  university  at  cost,  as  nearly  as  that  cost  can  be 
ascertained.  Our  policy  should  be  the  same  whether  the  buildings 
are  given  by  a  private  donor,  paid  for  by  public  appropriation,  or 
built  out  of  savings  from  current  income.  If  the  land  is  a  gift  it 
should  be  entered  at  its  appraised  value  at  the  time  of  acquirement. 
Interest  should  be  counted  at  the  lowest  current  rates  on  long-time 
investment.  The  amount  chargeable  to  depreciation  will  differ  with 
the  character  of  the  structures.  On  permanent  buildings  it  seems 
probable  that  three  quarters  of  one  per  cent,  annually  will  be  enough. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  depreciation  charge  is  not  intended' 
as  a  fund  to  meet  current  repairs,  though  there  are  times  when  it 
may  properly  be  drawn  upon  for  extraordinary  improvements  that 
represent  an  addition  to  the  original  character  of  the  plant. 

"  The  question  whether  the  interest,  maintenance,  and  adminis- 
tration of  dormitory  property  should  be  charged  as  a  university  cost 
is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer  and  on  which  there  appears  to 
be  no  uniformity  of  procedure.  We  can  either  count  all  these 
charges  as  an  expense  of  the  school  or  department  administering 
the  dormitory,  and  treat  the  rental  of  the  rooms  as  income  for  that 
department;  or  we  can  omit  dormitories  altogether  from  our  ex- 
pense account  (except  in  those  rare  cases  where  their  operation  pro- 
duces a  deficit),  and  simply  enter  the  net  rental  after  deducting 
interest,  maintenance,  and  administration  in  the  income  column. 
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As  a  matter  of  principle  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  more  satisfac- 
tory method.  The  chief  theoretical  objection  urged  against  it  is  that 
the  dormitory  life  is  an  essential  part  of  the  college  education,  and 
that  the  cost  of  providing  these  opportunities  is  therefore  in  strict- 
ness an  educational  cost.  It  is  also  urged  that  in  many  of  our  insti- 
tutions certain  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  used  for  recitations, 
lectures,  and  other  work  which  is  strictly  educational.  The  latter 
difficulty  is  one  which  is  easily  overcome.  The  standard  of  rental 
for  dormitory  space  is  usually  so  well  fixed  that  the  department 
which  occupies  one  quarter  of  the  dormitory  for  lecture  rooms 
knows  pretty  well  how  much  should  be  charged  for  this  upon  the 
books  as  an  educational  expense.  The  other  difficulty  is  more  fun- 
damental and  may  well  give  rise  to  some  difference  of  opinion  and 
of  procedure  among  different  colleges  and  universities. 

"  What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  dormitories  applies  to 
dining-halls  and  other  non-educational  institutions  connected  with 
a  university  so  far  as  they  undertake  to  be  self-supporting.  If  they 
are  not  self-supporting,  as  in  the  case  of  a  g}Tnnasium  or  an  infirm- 
ary, which  is  habitually  operated  at  a  large  deficit,  this  deficit  clearly 
represents  a  cost  of  education. 

"  Whether  the  money  expended  by  a  university  in  scholarships 
and  prizes  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  total  cost  of  education  is 
a  matter  on  which  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  In  mak- 
ing comparisons  between  different  universities  or  different  depart- 
ments of  the  same  university,  it  is  obviously  both  unfair  and  mis- 
leading to  count  scholarships  paid  to  students  as  a  cost.  If,  however, 
we  look  at  our  universities  as  a  whole  on  the  one  side  and  the  public 
as  a  whole  on  the  other,  scholarships,  whether  endowed  or  bestowed 
out  of  university  income,  are  an  expense  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  institution.  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  errors  of 
statistical  inference  which  result  from  including  scholarships  as  an 
educational  expense  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  so  great  that  we 
shall  eliminate  them  from  the  general  account,  and  shall  treat  schol- 
arship funds  as  we  treat  dormitory  investments,  regarding  them  as 
things  administered  by  the  university  as  an  incident,  rather  than  as 
a  direct  and  immediate  part  of  the  work  before  us. 

"  In  many  of  our  institutions  the  different  schools  grew  up  sepa- 
rately and  their  fusion  into  a  real  university  was  a  subsequent  mat- 
ter. The  consequence  is  that  the  separation  of  accounts  of  our  law 
schools  and  our  medical  schools,  our  colleges  of  arts  and  our  col- 
leges of  science,  is  a  pretty  thorough  one  and  the  principles  govern- 
ing this  matter  are  well  understood.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  expenses  of  a  given  faculty,  however  carefully  computed, 
seldom  cover  the  total  expense  of  conducting  such  a  department  in 
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any  well  ordered  university.  The  general  administrative  offices  of 
the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  render  specific  services  to  the 
departments  which  are  of  much  financial  importance  and  which  the 
departments  would  have  to  purchase  with  their  own  departmental 
income  unless  they  were  furnished  by  the  university  as  a  whole. 

"  Within  each  faculty  or  school  most  of  our  American  institu- 
tions have  comparatively  little  classification  and  differentiation  of 
expenditures.  The  case  is  exceptional  where  a  college  can  even 
guess  how  much  it  spends  for  the  department  of  physics  or  for  the 
department  of  English,  or  for  any  other  of  the  large  groups  of 
courses  of  instruction.  It  knows  what  it  pays  for  salaries  in  each 
of  these  groups;  it  may  possibly  know  what  it  pays  for  supply  ac- 
counts; but  it  does  not  know  the  cost  of  these  several  departments 
in  the  way  of  building  space  or  in  a  dozen  other  indirect  matters  of 
financial  consequence.  The  Harvard  statistical  blank,  already  al- 
luded to,  constitutes,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  systematic  effort  of 
a  large  university  to  deal  with  this  problem  thoroughly. 

"Thus  far  we  have  taken  very  little  account  of  what  is  the 
fundamental  question  in  almost  every  cost  analysis:  Which  of  the 
expenses  of  a  university  can  be  assigned  to  particular  classes,  par- 
ticular departments,  and  particular  students,  and  which  are  to  be 
treated  as  general  expenses  not  to  be  thus  apportioned? 

*'  The  tendency  of  all  inexperienced  statisticians  and  of  some  ex- 
perienced ones  is  to  divide  everything  on  what  they  call  a  '  flat ' 
basis,  which  usually  means  a  purely  arbitrary  one.  The  difference 
between  good  and  bad  statistical  work  is  largely  due  to  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  specific  cost  to  be  charged 
to  a  particular  piece  of  work  and  the  overhead  charge  which  is  sim- 
ply to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  expense  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole.  The  exact  line  of  this  separation  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  question  we  are  asking  and  the  kind  of  use  we  intend  to 
make  of  our  statistics. 

"There  are  three  different  questions  involved  in  our  cost  ac- 
counting, which  are  often  confused  in  the  public  mind:  (i)  We 
may  wish  to  find  whether  the  different  parts  of  our  work  are  being 
managed  efficiently  and  economically;  (2)  we  may  wish  to  find 
whether  a  given  line  of  teaching  and  investigation  is  worth  under- 
taking; (3)  we  may  wish  to  find  what  it  costs  to  teach  our  students 
as  a  body,  or  in  particular  lines. 

**  The  first  of  these  questions  is  the  one  which  was  Investigated 
by  Mr.  Cooke  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  the  pamphlet  on 
"Academic  and  industrial  efficiency."  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  line  of  inquiry  which  we  should  place  in  the  foreground  at 
present.     Mr.  Cooke's  work  was  able  and  suggestive,  but  I  doubt 
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whether  it  had  a  value  at  all  commensurate  with  the  pains  given  to 
it.  It  was  based  on  the  fundamental  fallacy  that  the  productivity 
of  a  professor  could  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  his  intellectual 
output,  and  that  the  quality  of  output  was  a  thing  that  could  be 
neglected.  I  remember  a  story  of  a  man  who  proposed  in  a  church 
meeting  that  instead  of  giving  the  minister  a  salary  they  should  pay 
him  twenty  dollars  for  every  new  member  that  joined  the  church; 
and  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  see  why  the  other  members  of  the 
congregation  all  laughed.  He  said  he  thought  that  it  was  simply 
applying  common  sense  business  methods  to  a  line  of  industry  that 
was  running  down  for  want  of  them.  But  there  is  an  old  rule  of 
common  sense  business,  somewhat  forgotten  in  these  days  of  the 
efficiency  expert,'  that  you  should  not  pay  by  the  piece  unless  you 
have  a  fairly  determinate  standard  of  quality  which  the  inspector 
can  pass  as  good  or  reject  as  bad.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
believe  that  the  application  of  the  quantitative  method  to  academic 
efficiency  is  at  present  somewhat  limited.  We  can  use  it  in  compar- 
ing the  work  of  different  men  engaged  in  elementary  teaching  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions.  Beyond  this  it  is  dangerous.  The 
two  men  who  really  did  the  most  for  Yale  in  the  generation  just 
past,  William  Dwight  Whitney  and  Willard  Gibbs,  would  have  been 
found  sadly  deficient  if  judged  by  Mr.  Cooke's  standards. 

"  The  second  and  third  questions  seem  to  me  to  be  the  ones  of 
practical  importance.  Harvard  is  taking  up  the  second  question 
and  attempting  to  ascertain  comparative  costs  of  different  depart- 
ments and  different  courses  as  a  whole.  I  shall  deal  with  the  third, 
and  try  to  suggest  some  ideas  which  will  help  us  in  determining  the 
actual  cost  of  instruction  of  individual  students  in  the  different 
departments  or  courses. 

"  The  administrative  expenses  of  a  department — dean's  and 
registrar's  offices  and  subtreasury  if  there  is  one — may  all  be  di- 
vided among  the  students  regularly  registered  in  the  department  as 
a  per  capita  charge.  Of  course  some  students  make  the  dean's 
office  twice  as  much  trouble  as  other  students ;  but  these  variations 
are  not  of  a  character  that  we  can  well  take  into  account  and  do 
not  prevent  our  apportionment  from  being  a  true  average  instead  of 
a  mere  quotient. 

"To  these  administrative  charges  on  behalf  of  the  department 
must  be  added  a  share  of  the  general  expenses  of  university  admin- 
istration. What  that  share  should  be  is  an  extremely  difficult  ques- 
tion. No  general  answer  can  be  given  because  the  distribution  of 
functions  between  the  central  office  and  the  dean's  office  is  not  the 
same  in  any  two  universities  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Under  the 
conditions  which  exist  at  Yale  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  about 
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two  thirds  of  the  general  expenses  of  administration  are  due  to  the 
need  of  taking  charge  of  the  students  and  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  faculties  or  schools  pro  rata  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  students  registered,  while  one  third  represents  general  services 
rendered  to  the  graduates,  the  outside  public,  or  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, which  cannot  be  properly  distributed.  In  all  this  I  am  assum- 
ing that  the  expenses  of  general  university  administration  are  sepa- 
rate from  the  special  expenses  of  publication  and  from  the  specific 
aid  given  to  different  lines  of  outside  research.  Relatively  few  of 
these  last  items  can  properly  be  apportioned  or  assigned  to  the  stu- 
dents of  any  department. 

"  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  all  departmental  salaries 
paid  to  the  teaching  force  represent  cost  of  instruction  and  should 
be  divided  per  capita  among  the  students.  Personally  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  error.  But  I  am  far  from  being  able  to  say  exactly 
how  we  should  draw  the  line  of  division.  At  Yale  we  are  tenta- 
tively counting  all  excess  of  professors'  salaries  above  the  minimum 
figure  as  representing  something  besides  work  of  departmental  in- 
struction. But  the  amount  assigned  to  research  by  this  method  is 
altogether  too  small.  I  incline  to  think  that  we  should  take  the 
ground  that  the  standard  assistant  professor's  salary  on  his  second 
term  of  appointment,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  represents  what 
we  pay  for  good  teaching,  and  that  the  man  who  gets  more  than 
this  gets  it  on  account  of  the  indirect  services  that  he  renders  to  the 
university  and  to  the  individual  students  thereof,  rather  than  the 
amount  that  is  paid  him  as  a  schoolmaster.  When  the  Harvard 
plan  of  accounting  has  become  more  general  I  believe  that  we  shall 
not  try  to  prorate  salaries  for  instruction  among  all  the  students  in 
a  school,  but  shall  simply  apportion  the  cost  of  each  particular  course 
to  the  students  on  the  basis  of  the  hours  of  instruction  received. 

"  Of  course  there  will  be  professors  in  institutions  connected 
with  a  university  who  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in  research  and 
whose  salaries  should  not  be  charged  to  instruction  at  all.  These 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  must  be  dealt  with  exceptionally. 

"A  proper  share  of  interest,  maintenance,  and  supply  charges 
on  buildings  used  for  general  administration,  whether  by  the  uni- 
versity or  the  school,  is  assignable  to  the  cost  of  instruction  of  the 
students  as  a  body ;  and  there  is  probably  no  great  error  in  distrib- 
uting the  costs  of  lecture  halls  and  recitation  rooms  in  the  same  way. 
But  the  expenses  of  laboratories  can  not  properly  be  divided  among 
the  students  of  the  whole  school  per  capita.  All  physics  laboratory 
expenses  should  be  assigned  to  the  students  of  physics;  all  geolog- 
ical laboratory  expenses  to  the  students  of  geology.  In  this  assign- 
ment we  should  use  the  student-hour  as  a  unit;  that  is,  we  should 
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divide  the  total  laboratory  expense,  so  far  as  it  is  chargeable  to  a 
department,  by  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  given  to  students 
in  that  laboratory,  and  then  charge  each  student  with  the  instruction 
received. 

"  The  amount  spent  by  the  departments  for  scholarship  aid  and 
other  forms  of  student  remuneration  should  not  be  included  in  the 
cost  of  education.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  part  of  the  total  expense 
as  between  the  university  and  the  pubhc.  It  cannot,  I  think,  prop- 
erly be  considered  as  part  of  the  expense  of  teaching  the  students. 
Nor  should  dormitory  expenses  be  included.  If  dormitory  and 
dining-hall  accounts  are  separated  from  the  general  account  of  the 
university,  so  that  we  deal  only  with  the  net  income  or  at  most  with 
a  very  small  deficit  from  these  institutions,  the  question  before  us 
will  be  much  simplified. 

"  The  subject  is  so  vast  and  its  ramifications  so  numerous  that 
I  have  purposely  stated  these  last  results  somewhat  dogmatically, 
putting  in  definite  shape  things  that  are  perhaps  not  wholly  certain 
in  my  own  mind.  One  thing  only  am  I  sure  of ;  and  that  is  that  the 
problem  of  university  cost  is  one  whose  complexity  and  difficulty 
make  the  fight  for  railroad  cost  analysis,  in  which  I  was  engaged  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  seem  like  child's  play  by  comparison." 

In  the  conference  of  deans  and  similar  administrative  officers 
of  graduate  schools  that  followed  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  with  a  recommendation  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  upon  the  proper  rating  of  foreign  students  in 
American  universities,  a  matter  that  with  the  increasing  number  of 
such  students  has  become  a  problem  of  considerable  complexity 
which  calls  for  a  greater  degree  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  universities  than  is  at  the  present  time  in  force.  A  large  part 
of  the  time  of  the  two  sessions  was  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of 
the  whole  matter  of  admission  to  graduate  schools,  and  particularly 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  bachelor's  degrees  of  American  colleges  as 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  matriculation,  both  for  the  degrees  of 
master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  for  professional  de- 
grees. The  conference,  at  its  own  request,  listened  to  a  detailed 
report  by  Mr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  of  his  w^ork  in  the  classification  of  universities  and  col- 
leges with  reference  to  bachelor's  degrees,  begun  in  1910  at  the 
request  of  this  same  body  at  the  meeting  held  that  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Virginia.      A   resolution  of   thanks   was   unanimously 
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adopted  for  the  work  already  done,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
it  should  be  further  carried  on  as  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  whole  matter  of  a  proper  recognition  and  evaluation,  in  a 
scheme  of  education,  of  the  American  teaching  institutions  above 
the  secondary  schools.  The  ratings  of  colleges  already  printed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  are  confessedly  tentative  and  subject  to 
revision  and  it  will  undoubtedly  take  much  time  to  make  a  classi- 
fication that  will  for  any  great  length  of  time  be  absolutely  impec- 
cable. A  work  of  this  kind,  however,  intelligently  carried  on,  as 
this  has  been  begun,  by  the  only  agency  that  logically  should  assume 
it,  will  be  comparable  in  its  ultimate  educational  results  with  the 
work  of  classification  along  fundamentally  similar  lines,  and  in 
essentially  the  same  spirit,  already  so  successfully  performed  for  a 
large  number  of  institutions  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  Yale  as  vice-president, 
Harvard  as  secretary,  and  Columbia  and  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota as  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

William  H.  Carpenter 


THE  NEW  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  ENGINEERING 

MORE  than  sixty  years  ago  the  oldest  engineering  school  in  this 
country  reorganized  its  curriculum  so  as  to  form  a  three 
years'  course  of  engineering  study  suitable  to  follow  the  usual  col- 
lege course  of  that  time.  It  was  the  purpose  of  that  reorganization 
to  afford  young  men,  who  had  received  the  bachelor's  degree  on  the 
successful  completion  of  a  college  course,  a  three  years'  period  of 
professional  study  in  engineering,  thus  qualifying  them  for  the  de- 
gree of  civil  engineer.  That  is  believed  to  be  the  first  formal  effort 
in  this  country  to  accomplish  a  well-rounded  educational  training 
of  the  engineer  by  basing  his  technical  or  professional  study  on  a 
broad  general  education. 

As  it  is  now  easy  to  appreciate,  this  step  was  taken  far  ahead  of 
its  time.  Young  men  intending  to  become  engineers  felt  that  they 
could  not  then  afford  to  take  the  time  for  a  college  training,  nor 
were  the  requirements  of  the  profession  then  such  as  to  demand 
even  mildly  the  prior  liberal  education.  The  preparation  of  the 
college  course  was  therefore  quickly  displaced  by  a  modest  pre- 
paratory year,  thus  constituting  the  four  years'  course  in  engineering 
study  which  has  been  essentially  standard  for  over  half  a  century. 
Throughout  all  this  period,  however,  there  have  always  been  from 
year  to  year  a  few  wisely  directed  young  men  fortunate  enough  first 
to  take  a  broad,  cultivating  course  of  college  study  and  then  proceed 
to  their  professional  educational  training,  frequently,  if  not  usually, 
completed  in  three  years.  The  maturity  of  such  students  and  the 
effective  character  of  their  work  have  always  been  marked  and  the 
quality  of  their  subsequent  careers  has  been  no  less  satisfactory. 

As  the  requirements  of  the  engineering  profession  have  been 
advanced,  it  is  natural  that  the  educational  preparation  should  be 
correspondingly  developed.  The  true  professional  status  of  the  en- 
gineer has  long  been  established  and  those  who  have  clung  to  the 
standard  four  years'  course  of  study  have  vainly  endeavored  to 
liberalize  and  broaden  it  by  introducing  "  engineering  "  EngHsh,  if 
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any  one  knows  what  that  is,  and  other  so-called  culture  subjects. 
This  has  proved  unsatisfactory,  for  the  "culture"  effect  has  been 
just  enough  to  dilute  and  cheapen  the  technical  training  already  suf- 
fering from  checked  assimilation  in  consequence  of  lack  of  time, 
without  yielding  any  real  breadth  or  liberality  of  educational  results. 

The  next  effort  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  expressed 
itself  in  various  proposals  for  a  five  years'  course  in  engineering 
study,  in  which  were  injected  more  "engineering"  English  and 
"engineering"  other-non-technical  things  resulting  in  a  kind  of  edu- 
cational melange  possessing  little  above  a  minimum  of  effective 
qualities.  This  malformed  curriculum  has  been  stoutly  advocated, 
even  by  some  closely  affiliated  with  engineering  schools,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  how  such  a  proposition  should  find  support 
where  the  true  spirit  of  professional  education  flourishes. 

The  strictly  professional  subjects  in  an  engineering  curriculum 
have  so  multiplied  and  expanded  with  the  increasing  scope  of  engi- 
neering work  that  even  three  years  is  a  scant  period  in  which  to  treat 
them,  while  experience,  it  may  reasonably  be  maintained,  has  shown 
that  the  same  length  of  time  is  none  too  long  for  the  general  educa- 
tional work  required  for  the  professional  man.  For  some  reason 
most  difficult  to  determine  the  simple  and  rational  idea  of  a  pro- 
fessional educational  training  broadly  founded  on  a  college  course 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  as  in  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine,  has  been  slow  to  penetrate  or  influence  the  consideration 
of  a  large  majority  of  those  interested  in  engineering  education. 
Even  in  organizations  endeavoring  to  promote  the  interests  of  such 
education  official  and  other  statements  have  emanated  and  are  still 
emanating,  in  which  engineering  education  is  constantly  treated  in 
four  or  five  year  courses  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  "culture"  and  technical  subjects  without  giving  any  definite 
purpose  to  the  former,  or  professional  character  to  the  latter.  In 
such  a  curriculum  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  engi- 
neer as  such  is  a  professional  man,  and  hence  that  he  should  be  an 
educated  man. 

In  1896  and  1897  Columbia  University  after  much  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  took  a  definite  stand  for  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  the  engineering  student.     A  committee  of  the  faculty  of 
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applied  science,  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  a  curriculum  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  six  years,  completed  its  work  by  recom- 
mending a  three  or  four  years'  course  of  study  of  a  broad  and 
liberal  character  in  the  college,  but  with  subjects  so  selected  as  to 
form  a  well  considered  and  effective  basis  for  a  subsequent  two  or 
three  years  of  technical  training  under  the  faculty  of  applied  science. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  bachelor's  degree  should  be  conferred 
upon  those  who  successfully  completed  the  college  course  and  that 
a  suitable  engineering  degree  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  two  or 
three  years'  graduate  course  in  engineering.  The  report  of  this 
committee  was  adopted  by  the  faculty  and  in  due  course  it  received 
the  approval  of  the  trustees  of  the  University,  thus  giving  it  official 
effect  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  latter. 

This  was  a  most  important  educational  step  for  the  University, 
While  the  regular  four  years'  course  of  study  has  always  been  com- 
posed of  well  selected  subjects  and  taught  with  effect,  the  graduates 
of  all  such  courses  must  necessarily  exhibit  defects  of  training  con- 
sequent upon  the  omission  of  nearly  all  non-technical  subjects  of  a 
broadly  educational  character.  The  engineering  profession  has  be- 
come too  far  advanced  to  tolerate  crudities  in  preliminary  training 
of  this  kind.  In  spite  of  the  obvious  wisdom  of  this  six  years' 
course  and  the  great  advantage  of  giving  it  such  prominence  that 
the  number  of  students  taking  it  would  increase  from  year  to  year, 
for  some  reason  it  was  practically  neglected.  In  each  engineering 
department  there  were  usually  two  or  three  students  who  took  it 
and  derived  a  corresponding  educational  benefit,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  majority  of  engineering  students  even  knew  that  such 
a  graduate  course  with  preliminary  college  training  existed.  An- 
nual reports  of  heads  of  departments  occasionally  called  attention  to 
it  and  expressed  the  imperative  need  of  giving  it  sufficient  life  and 
form  to  make  it  more  attractive  even  than  the  regular  four  years' 
course,  but  without  material  results. 

It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  committee  on  instruction  of 
the  faculty  of  applied  science  two  years  and  a  half  ago  took 
up  the  matter  of  placing  the  six  years'  course  of  study  in  such  defi- 
nite and  permanent  shape  as  to  make  it  the  main  plan  of  instruction 
under  the  faculty  of  applied  science.     The  report  of  that  committee, 
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favoring  such  a  curriculum  with  the  bachelor's  degree  and  the  engi- 
neering degree  in  course,  was  brought  before  the  faculty  a  year  ago 
last  February  and  was  immediately  adopted  as  recommended,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  six  years'  curriculum,  which  had  so  long  expe- 
rienced a  kind  of  lifeless  existence.  The  trustees  then  gave  their 
official  approval  to  the  new  curriculum,  which  is  to  go  into  effect  as 
the  order  of  engineering  study  in  Columbia  University  in  1914.  In 
that  year  the  offering  of  the  four  year  courses  in  engineering  will 
cease  and  the  offering  of  the  three  year  graduate  courses  will 
begin,  although  it  would  have  been  feasible,  as  past  experience  has 
demonstrated,  to  continue  them  in  parallel  for  a  limited  time. 
This  action  places  the  education  of  engineers  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity upon  the  same  true  professional  plane  as  the  education  of 
lawyers  and  physicians.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  University 
to  confer  upon  the  profession  of  engineering  greater  effectiveness 
or  influence  in  the  community  or  to  do  more  to  enhance  its 
material  interests  in  the  future  than  by  this  action.  The  engineer 
is  thus  recognized  as  a  man  whose  field  of  usefulness  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  community  is  such  as  to  require  him  to  be  educated 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  step  marks  a  new  era.  in  engi- 
neering education  and  indicates  a  creative  action  far  from  being 
among  the  least  of  the  educational  works  accomplished  by  Columbia 
University. 

William  H.  Burr 


THE  BERGSON  LECTURES* 

THE  two  courses  of  lectures  which  Professor  Henri  Bergson,  of 
the  College  de  France,  delivered  at  Columbia  in  February  con- 
stituted an  event  of  exceptional  interest.  At  every  lecture  the  number 
of  those  anxious  to  hear  far  exceeded  the  number  who  could  possibly 
gain  admission.  One  of  the  courses  was  addressed  to  the  general 
public,  was  in  French,  and  was  a  statement,  as  untechnical  as  was 
feasible,  of  Professor  Bergson's  philosophical  position  and  of  his 
general  conclusions  and  outlook.  This  course  bore  the  title  "  Spir- 
itualite  et  liberte."  The  other  course,  in  English  and  entitled  "  The 
method  of  philosophy,  an  outline  of  a  theory  of  knowledge,"  was 
addressed  to  the  students  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  and  to  invited 
guests.  In  it  M.  Bergson  explained  with  technical  thoroughness 
his  way  of  handling  the  problems  of  philosophy,  a  way  which  he  is 
confident  will  raise  metaphysics  out  of  the  region  of  dialectical 
debate  and  put  it  on  the  path  of  progressive  and  cooperative  dis- 
covery. An  exposition  of  Professor  Bergson's  philosophy  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  a  very  brief  statement 
of  some  of  the  points  dwelt  upon  in  the  lectures,  features  that  are 
characteristic  of  M.  Bergson's  point  of  view,  may  be  attempted,  re- 
membering, however,  that  even  such  a  statement  must  contain  an 
element  of  interpretation  which  may  be  an  element  of  misunder- 
standing.f 

Philosophy,  which  is,  as  M.  Bergson  conceives  it,  the  search  for 
reality,  has  been  confused  by  the  prestige  and  authority  of  technical 
science,  science  aiming  at  the  knowledge  and  the  control  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  The  sudden  expansion  of  physical  science  has  dis- 
posed most  of  those  having  the  scientific  conscience  to  explain  the 
facts  of  life  and  of  spirit  by  means  of  the  concepts  that  have  been 

♦  Reprinted  from  the  Columbia  Alumni  News,  March  21,  1913. 

t  Professor  Shotwell  has  just  published  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
(vol.  xxviii,  no.  l)  a  clear  review  of  the  chief  writings  of  Professor  Bergson, 
vis.,  all  those  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 
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used  so  successfully  upon  problems  of  inert  matter.  The  result  has 
been  an  artificial  and  rather  naive  materialism,  entirely  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  but  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  our  scien- 
tific imagination  has  been  trained  in  an  epoch  of  physical  science. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  in  philosophy  itself  the  effort  to 
reduce  material  existence  to  spirit.  Extreme  antitheses  like  this  one 
M.  Bergson  finds  entirely  profitless.  When  facts  are  to  be  studied 
one  must  take  one's  stand  upon  the  facts  and  not  upon  a  tradition. 
What  then  are  the  facts  that  throw  light  upon  the  relation  of  mind 
and  brain?  M.  Bergson  asked  himself  this  question  in  a  charac- 
teristically admirable  manner.  Has  modern  clinical  practice  and 
research  produced  any  evidence  which  an  unprejudiced  inquirer 
would  regard  as  important?  M.  Bergson  devoted  himself  to  this 
subject  for  five  years,  and  arrived,  finally,  at  a  theory  of  the  brain 
quite  at  variance  with  that  accepted  by  physiologists.  The  brain  is 
not  a  material  substrate  upon  which  mind  depends  for  its  existence. 
The  brain  is  an  organ  of  ef^ciency ;  it  translates  consciousness  into 
action  upon  a  material  environment.  Mind  or  spirit  is  an  im- 
mensely greater  thing  than  what  appears  in  consciousness  at  any 
moment.  It  is  a  part  of  the  functional  efficacy  of  the  brain  to  admit 
into  the  field  of  present  consciousness  only  such  ideas  as  are  relevant 
to  the  present  undertaking.  If,  as  M.  Bergson  believes,  spirit  exists 
as  genuinely  as  matter,  and  if,  as  he  also  believes,  no  experience  is 
ever  lost,  concentration  upon  the  present  issue  involves  eliminating 
from  consciousness  all  of  this  experience  except  just  those  lessons 
of  it  which  make  us  resourceful  in  the  particular  activity  in  which 
we  happen  to  be  engaged.  The  brain  is  a  screen  which  lets  through 
into  consciousness  only  those  ideas  that,  at  a  given  moment,  can 
be  used. 

This  conception  of  the  brain  as  an  instrument  for  translating 
facts  of  mind  into  action  upon  a  spatial  and  material  world  indi- 
cates the  measure  of  the  dependence  of  mind  upon  the  brain.  The 
brain  determines  thoughts  to  the  extent  that  these  are  translatable 
into  action  in  space.  The  same  physical  movements  will,  however, 
translate  many  different  thoughts,  just  as  the  same  frame  will  fit 
many  different  pictures. 

The  brain  lets  through  into  the  present  those  lessons  of  the  past 
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that  are  resources  for  the  active  present.  It  lets  them  through  in 
the  form  of  concepts,  our  specifically  intellectual  apparatus.  And 
this  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  points 
in  M.  Bergson's  philosophy,  his  criticism  of  the  intellect. 

The  function  of  the  intellect  is  to  accomplish  orientation  in  a 
physical  world ;  its  business  is  primarily  with  matter.  Its  technical 
distinctions  are  justified  by  their  practical  efficacy.  Disinterested 
knowledge  is  the  very  last  concern  of  the  intellect.  It  is,  then,  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  intellect  will  give  us  anything  but  a  highly 
partial  and  selected  account.  The  very  condition  of  providing  de- 
pendable instruments  is  that  these  be  unambiguous;  ideas  must  be 
clear  and  determinate,  i.  e.,  static.  The  static  fixity  which  is  predi- 
cated of  the  material  world  in  scientific  descriptions  of  it  is  an  intel- 
lectual simplification  which  misrepresents  the  facts.  Reality  is  in 
ceaseless  mutation;  immutability  is  what  can  never  be  discovered. 
Reality  is,  however,  open  to  our  view  if  we  will  but  contemplate  it 
innocently  without  trying  to  identify  it  by  concepts.  This,  however, 
is  extremely  difficult.  Normally  we  perceive  in  order  to  react.  To 
perceive,  to  contemplate,  to  observe  with  entirely  dispassionate 
curiosity  is  an  accomplishment  that  comes  only  with  much  practice. 
Pure  contemplative  attention  grown  sensitive  and  expert  is  what  M. 
Bergson  calls  intuition. 

The  intellect  finding  its  way  in  the  material  world  and  construct- 
ing science  in  order  to  use  it  works  normally  with  the  concept  of 
mechanism  because  this  is  the  point  of  view  that  yields  control  over 
conditions.  But  in  a  strictly  mechanistic  scheme  nothing  ever  hap- 
pens. It  has  no  aspect  that  can  be  called  the  aspect  of  time.  Mech- 
anism is,  however,  one  of  the  working  fictions  of  science;  as  applied 
to  mind  it  is  a  fiction  out  of  its  sphere.  Intuition,  on  the  other  hand, 
committed  to  no  program  and  without  partis  pris,  perceives  that 
immediate  experience,  has  just  those  properties  that  science  denies 
to  the  extended  material  world,  viz.,  continuity,  novelty,  and  time. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  why  dialectical  philosophers  with  finished 
systems  have  treated  the  temporal  as  a  negligible  aspect.  Their 
concern  was  with  the  eternity  of  logical  and  mathematical  systems. 
Bergson,  on  the  contrary,  makes  time  a  central  feature  of  reality. 
It  is  mechanism,  physical  or  logical,  that  makes  time,  novelty,  and 
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freedom  meaningless.  But  science,  the  praktische  Vernunft  of 
contemporary  philosophy,  cannot  seek  to  describe  reality  an  sich 
as  it  is  prior  to  the  application  of  concepts.  Intuition  concentrated 
upon  immediate  experience  empirically,  not  theoretically,  discovers 
that  duration,  novelty,  and  freedom  are  its  characteristic  marks. 

Science  then,  properly  understood,  gives  no  authority  for  dis- 
crediting our  direct  sense  of  life's  spontaneity.  The  impression  that 
it  does  so  is  due  to  the  pseudo-metaphysics  that  still  encumbers 
much  of  science,  a  tradition  from  the  eighteenth  century. 

When  we  attempt  finally  to  give  a  more  positive  account  of  the 
nature  of  mind  or  spirit,  we  are  naturally  somewhat  embarrassed 
in  our  terminology.  The  strict  language  of  science  is,  by  its  own 
technical  function,  disqualified.  Language  itself,  a  device,  as  it 
must  be,  for  practical  living,  has  not  been  shaped  for  such  a  task. 
To  invent  an  illustration,  it  is  as  though  a  dogmatic  theologian  of 
the  old  school  were  to  try  to  assimilate  the  variety  of  modern  knowl- 
edge. We  have  to  repeat  an  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  language 
and  use  metaphors  seriously.  We  have  to  say  it  is  as  though  we 
had  discovered  a  real  and  spontaneous  force  breaking  its  way 
through  obstacles  and  leaving  a  record  of  its  history  that  we  de- 
scribe as  evolution, — "  a  force  essentially  free  and  essentially  mem- 
ory, a  force  whose  very  character  is  to  pile  up  the  past  on  the  past 
like  a  rolling  snowball,  and  at  every  instant  of  duration  to  organize, 
with  this  past,  something  new  which  is  a  real  creation."  Professor 
Bergson  is  incomparably  fertile  in  formulating  imaginatively  the 
hypothesis  that  science  and  intuition  cooperate  to  suggest. 

The  boldness  of  Professor  Bergson's  imagination  ought  not  to 
compromise  his  conclusions  in  advance.  Most  philosophers  are  too 
timidly,  and  perhaps  conscientiously,  reluctant  to  say  anything  that 
somebody  else  might  disprove.  And  the  discussion  of  human  facts 
has  been  assimilated  far  too  much  to  the  discussion  of  physical  facts. 
It  is  stimulating  to  find  a  philosopher  who  has  imagination  and  the 
courage  to  use  it.  And  when  his  scientific  knowledge  is  abundant 
and  his  medium  the  finished  prose  of  France,  the  impression  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  great  one.  Columbia  and  the  guests  of  Columbia 
have  every  reason  to  be  gratified. 

W.  T.  Bush 


CAMP   COLUMBIA 

THE  Summer  School  in  Surveying  and  Geodesy,  maintained  by 
the  University  and  known  as  "Camp  Columbia,"  is  situated 
among  the  Berkshires,  about  seven  miles  from  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, and  comprises  a  tract  of  five  hundred  acres  of  field  and 
woodland  and  a  group  of  buildings  sufficient  to  house  ten  or  twelve 
instructors  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  students.  Established  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  area  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  Camp  have  gradually  been  extended  and  enlarged  as 
its  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated  and  its  efficiency  increased, 
until  it  now  constitutes  a  very  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the 
University.  Occupying  a  commanding  site  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
which  is  one  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  the  Camp  overlooks 
Bantam  Lake  and  enjoys  fine  views  in  all  directions,  while  its 
elevation,  coupled  with  an  admirable  water  supply  and  a  thorough 
system  of  drainage,  render  it  exceptionally  healthful  and  suitable 
for  summer  residence.  The  topography  of  the  country,  also,  which 
is  very  much  broken  and  rolling,  is  admirably  adapted  for  practical 
surveying,  and  the  proximity  of  the  lake  affords  an  opportunity  for 
hydrographic  work.  Five  years  ago  the  Department  of  Geodesy 
and  Astronomy  was  established  at  the  Camp  and  is  now  provided 
with  a  good  working  observatory,  which  was  able  last  summer  to 
demonstrate  to  its  students,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  an  accurate  determination  of  longitude. 
Instruction  is  given  during  a  period  of  about  fifteen  weeks  each 
summer,  between  June  first  and  September  fifteenth,  in  surveying 
practice  for  civil  and  mining  engineers,  hydrographic  surveying  com- 
bined with  geodetic  surveying,  railroad  surveying  for  both  mining 
and  civil  engineers,  coupled  with  office  work  and  map  making.  The 
students  work  in  squads  of  three  each,  pursuing  the  methods  in  use 
in  actual  practice,  and  the  life  at  the  Camp,  which  has  much  of  the 
democratic  spirit  of  a  mining  camp,  offers  an  experience  which  is 
not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  course.  One  of  the  most  useful 
results  of  the  camp  life  is  that  it  brings  the  students  in  closer  touch 
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with  one  another  and  with  their  instructors  in  their  out-door  occupa- 
tions than  can  ever  be  possible  in  the  city.  This  affords  the  in- 
structors an  opportunity  to  judge  the  physical  quahfications  of  the 
students  for  the  arduous  life  of  a  young  mining  engineer,  and  to 
give  advice  and  warning  to  men  who  show  that  they  have  not  the 
physique  to  stand  the  hardships  of  life  underground.  The  Camp 
thus  has  advantages  which  can  be  secured  under  no  other  condi- 
tions offered  by  the  University.  During  the  last  four  years  the 
attendance  has  averaged  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  students 
each  summer,  and  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  spent  a  summer  at 
the  Camp  is  practically  unanimous  that  no  part  of  their  college 
course  has  been  so  enjoyable  or  profitable.  Here  as  nowhere  else 
the  University  offers  to  its  students  opportunities  which  no  city  can 
supply,  and  the  weeks  of  real  college  life  spent  among  the  Berkshires 
are  among  the  most  cherished  memories  of  many  hundreds  of 
Columbia  men. 

The  plant  consists  of  an  administration  building,  an  observatory, 
a  fireproof  instrument  house,  three  dormitories,  a  mess  hall,  a  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building,  and  a  building  containing  lavatories  and  baths ; 
and  the  farm  buildings.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  which  was  the 
gift  of  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  '03,  is  used  for  a  service  on 
Sundays,  while  at  other  times  it  is  the  social  center  of  the  Camp, 
and  the  scene  of  much  good  fellowship. 

As  the  Camp  has  been  and  is  dependent  for  its  maintenance  and 
equipment  upon  the  fees  received  from  students,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  the  most  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  property 
or  even  to  supply  all  of  its  actual  needs  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
roads,  etc.  In  their  last  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  University, 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  urgently  recommended 
the  expenditure  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  erect  and  equip  a  boat- 
house,  which  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  hydrographic  work, 
for  the  repair  of  the  present  buildings  and  for  improving  the  roads, 
setting  out  trees,  and  making  the  grounds  and  buildings  more 
attractive.  As  the  University  has  not  the  funds  to  meet  these  ex- 
penses, it  is  hoped  that  one  or  more  of  its  alumni  or  friends,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  Camp  as  an  educational  factor  in  the 
University,  may  come  to  its  aid. 

J.  B.  P. 


PHILIP  HANSON  HISS 
M.D.  1895 

THE  untimely  death  of  Professor  Philip  Hanson  Hiss  on  Feb- 
ruary 2^,  1913,  has  left  a  gap  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Dr.  Hiss  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1868,  and  received  the  degree 
of  A.B.  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1891  and  that  of  M.D. 
from  Columbia  in  1895.  Without  taking  a  hospital  service,  he  at 
once  entered  upon  what  was  to  prove  his  life  work  by  becoming  an 
Alumni  Association  Fellow  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons the  year  after  his  graduation.  He  was  soon  appointed  as- 
sistant in  bacteriology  and  later  instructor  and  adjunct  professor, 
finally,  in  1906,  being  made  professor  of  bacteriology  and  head  of 
the  department. 

He  also  held  a  number  of  positions  which  brought  him  into 
touch  with  public  hygiene  and  other  health  matters.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence and  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  the 
Society  of  Bacteriologists,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Association  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medi- 
cine, and  other  scientific  and  medical  organizations. 

Dr.  Hiss  was  an  extremely  careful  and  accurate  investigator,  but 
despite  this  handicap  to  rapid  production  he  had  published  a  long 
series  of  articles  on  bacteriology,  almost  every  one  of  which  fur- 
nished a  definitive  solution  of  the  problem  with  which  it  dealt.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  scientific  career  he  was  especially  interested 
in  the  study  of  means  of  separation  of  the  group  of  bacteria  causing 
typhoid,  dysentery,  and  similar  fevers,  and  also  in  the  investigation 
of  the  cultural  peculiarities  of  the  germ  of  pneumonia  and  the  strep- 
tococcus. He  devised  special  media  for  the  differentiation  of  these 
organisms  and  improved  methods  of  staining,  which  have  become 
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standard.  Of  late  years  he  had  been  investigating  the  effect  which 
watery  extracts  of  white  blood  corpuscles  possess  upon  the  course 
of  certain  infectious  diseases.  Only  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
he  had  practically  completed  the  work  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
minor  phases  and  had  embodied  his  final  conclusions  in  a  series  of 
papers,  covering  the  investigation  of  the  last  five  years.  These 
papers  were  in  such  condition  that  they  were  ready  for  publication 
and  are  shortly  to  appear  in  print.  The  results  obtained  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  large  series  of  cases  justified  his  original  hypothesis  as  to 
the  action  of  the  leucocyte  extracts  in  infections. 

In  his  personal  relations  Professor  Hiss  was  of  a  charming  and 
courteous  nature;  a  man  of  high  ideals,  not  only  in  his  scientific 
work  but  also  in  what  he  considered  his  duty  to  his  students  and  to 
the  volunteer  workers  who  came  to  his  laboratory  to  take  up  under 
him  some  problem  in  bacteriology  or  immunity.  Many  of  his  old 
students  have  become  teachers  in  other  institutions  and  are  carrying 
forward  in  varied  aspects  of  life  and  service  the  ideals  which  he 
imparted. 

Fortunately  the  wider  outlooks  upon  the  field  of  healing  and 
prevention  in  disease,  which  he  so  eagerly  cherished,  are  not  to  be 
closed  with  his  life,  but  means  will  be  provided  by  those  near  to  him 
so  that  the  problems  left  unfinished  will  be  placed  in  competent 
hands  to  be  carried  forward  under  the  inspiration  of  his  vision  of 
a  larger  benefit  to  humanity  than  has  yet  been  realized. 

Francis  Carter  Wood,  M.D. 


HUGH  ANGUS  STEWART,  M.D. 

DR.  HUGH  ANGUS  STEWART,  assistant  professor  of  pa- 
thology, died  of  scarlet  fever  on  Saturday,  March  29,  1913, 
after  an  illness  of  only  three  days.  Born  in  Scotland  in  1882  and 
spending  his  boyhood  there,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  in  1904.  While 
still  a  student  he  joined  the  army  and  saw  service  in  South  Africa 
during  the  Boer  War.  In  1904-05  he  was  clinical  assistant,  and 
during  the  next  year  was  resident  physician,  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary.  In  1906  he  received  the  degrees  of  M.R.C.P.  and 
D.P.H.,  and  in  1908  that  of  M.D.  from  Edinburgh.  During  his 
interneship  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Professor  G.  A.  Gibson, 
whose  inspiring  personality  did  most  to  mould  the  career  of  his 
pupil  while  in  Scotland.  He  it  was  of  whom  Dr.  Stewart  spoke 
most  often  and  with  the  greatest  admiration.  In  1906-07  he  spent 
some  time  as  a  student  in  Munich  and  through  Professor  Gibson's 
advice  came  to  Baltimore  in  October,  1907,  to  become  assistant  resi- 
dent physician  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  under  Dr.  Thayer. 
In  1908-09  he  went  over  definitely  into  pathology  and  became  as- 
sistant in  pathological  physiology  in  the  Hunterian  Laboratory  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1909  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment in  Columbia. 

Both  in  Baltimore  and  New  York  his  work  dealt  largely  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  pathological  changes  in  the  cir- 
culatory organs.  His  tendencies  were  always  toward  the  experi- 
mental rather  than  the  morphological  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  Nevertheless  he  felt  the  necessity  of  the  latter  and  en- 
deavored to  complete  his  knowledge  of  pathological  anatomy  by 
spending  the  summer  vacations  each  year  in  the  laboratory  of  Pro- 
fessor Pick  in  Berlin.  During  the  last  two  years  he  had  given  the 
course  in  experimental  pathology  and  this  roused  in  him  interest  in 
the  function  of  the  adrenal  glands.  Following  out  an  observation 
which  he  made  there  he  quite  logically  reached  several  other  bril- 
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liant  discoveries  with  regard  to  these  organs,  and  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  unfinished  work,  which  was  progressing  most  rapidly  and 
successfully,  that  he  was  struck  down.  In  the  autumn  of  19 12  he 
received  his  fellowship  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edin- 
burgh. His  membership  in  scientific  societies  included  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Physicians,  the  American  Physiological  Society, 
the  German  Pathological  Association,  and  others. 

In  Stewart,  the  science  of  pathology  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
promising  workers  in  the  field  of  experimental  study,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  science  in  America  will  especially  feel  his  loss. 
His  w^ork  was  always  aimed  at  the  solution  of  some  large  and  im- 
portant problem  and  was  carried  on  with  a  fine  devotion  to  his  ideals 
of  what  such  work  should  be  and  with  a  disregard  of  his  own  per- 
sonal advantage.  He  had  the  power  of  critically  estimating  his 
own  work  as  well  as  that  of  others,  and  his  sincerity  and  readiness 
to  recognize  and  retract  any  inaccuracy  of  his  own  gives  the  stamp 
of  trustworthiness  to  all  that  he  did.  His  enthusiasm,  which  made 
itself  felt  among  his  fellow-workers  and  his  students,  pushed  him 
to  extremely  constant  and  protracted  labors  and  it  sometimes  seemed 
as  though  he  allowed  himself  less  time  than  he  should  for  recreation. 
Undoubtedly  a  brilliant  future  lay  before  him,  for  already  he  had 
contributed  work  of  sterling  worth  and  had  nearly  finished  a  paper 
far  more  brilliant  than  his  earlier  publications,  and  yet  he  was  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  As  a  man  he  attracted  other  men  very 
strongly  because  he  was  strong  and  fearless  and  frank — even  com- 
bative when  it  was  necessary — but  with  all  this  he  was  modest  and 
so  reserved  that  even  his  closest  friends  knew  little  of  what  he  had 
done  in  his  past  life.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  politics  and 
history  of  England  and  America  and  in  speaking  of  this  as  of  every- 
thing else,  his  ideals  of  upright  dealing  and  of  honor,  his  disgust  with 
petty  scheming  and  selfishness,  gave  one  an  estimate  of  his  own 
character.  He  is  mourned  both  by  his  colleagues  in  pathology  and 
by  many  friends  who  cherished  him  for  himself. 


JOHN  PIERPONT  MORGx\N 

FOR  the  last  ten  years  of  his  hfe  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  trustee  of 
the  University  and  his  name  will  always  be  associated  with  it 
through  the  Morgan  scholarships.  These  scholarships  were  estab- 
lished in  recognition  of  his  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  site  for  the  University  on  Morningside 
Heights.  This  purchase  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  University  on 
a  larger  scale  had  his  strong  approval,  and  he  followed  closely  and 
with  warm  interest  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  institution.  In  this 
connection  the  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Mr.  Morgan:  When  the 
trustees  had  about  decided  that  the  College  must  be  moved  and  were 
considering  the  present  site,  then  known  as  Bloomingdale,  but  were 
oppressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the  expense 
which  it  involved,  one  of  the  board,  without  mentioning  any  par- 
ticular site,  asked  Mr.  Morgan  what  he  thought  the  College  should 
do.  "  Do  something  big,"  he  replied.  "  Don't  stay  buried  in  a  cor- 
ner; why  don't  you  buy  the  hospital  land  there  at  Bloomingdale, 
where  you'll  have  plenty  of  room?"  The  trustee  replied  that  it 
would  cost  too  much,  to  which  Mr.  Morgan  retorted,  "  Nonsense ;  if 
you  do  something  big  enough,  everybody  will  help  you;  I'll  help 
you." 

Mr.  Morgan  was  not  a  college  graduate,  but  he  studied  for  sev- 
eral years  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  for  which  he  had  an 
affectionate  regard  as  his  alma  mater,  and  he  showed  his  interest  in 
education  by  numerous  gifts,  notably  to  the  New  York  Trade 
School,  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  in  Rome.  The  latter,  as  representing  America's 
relation  to  classical  art  and  culture,  especially  appealed  to  him,  and 
to  it  he  gave  time  and  thought  as  well  as  money.  The  objects  of 
his  generosity  were  almost  as  varied  as  they  were  numerous,  but  the 
selection  was  entirely  his  own,  as  was  discovered  by  one  applicant 
who,  growing  urgent  in  his  request,  which  did  not  meet  with  a 
sympathetic   response,   exclaimed:    "You   should   remember,    Mr. 
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Morgan,  that  you  are  God's  steward,"  to  which  Mr.  Morgan  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  but  He  made  me  His  steward  and  not  you." 

As  President  Butler  has  well  said :  "  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  really 
great  personality  and  a  natural  leader  of  men.  He  gained  wealth 
and  wide  influence  because  he  first  gained  confidence.  Men  trusted 
his  integrity.  They  trusted  his  patriotism,  and  they  trusted  his 
judgment.  No  statute  could  have  conferred  upon  him  the  power 
over  men  that  he  possessed,  and  no  statute  could  have  taken  it  away. 
He  has  been  a  veritable  rock  of  strength  for  a  generation  past,  wher- 
ever there  has  been  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  panic  in  the  world  of 
commerce  and  finance.  He  has  given  princely  aid  to  great  public 
enterprises  and  to  undertakings  for  the  education  and  elevation  of 
the  public  taste.  His  vast  collections  of  manuscripts,  of  printed 
books  and  of  art  objects,  freely  used  as  they  often  have  been  for 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  people  generally,  are  perhaps  un- 
precedented in  history.  Mr.  Morgan's  fame  and  reputation  are  as- 
sured. He  was  a  passionate  believer  in  the  essential  justice  of  the 
American  people  and  in  their  capacity  for  successful  development. 
One  of  his  favorite  sayings  was,  when  men  were  disposed  to  despair 
of  the  country  and  to  bemoan  the  outlook,  'No  man  ever  made 
money  betting  against  the  American  people.'  His  great  position  of 
influence  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  believed  in  his  fellowmen  and 
gave  them  ground  and  reason  to  believe  in  him." 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  democracy  fails  to  appreciate  the 
expert.  When  the  School  of  Political  Science  was  established,  a  third 
of  a  century  ago,  Professor  Burgess  said  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  its 
Expert  Political  success  would  be  found,  not  in  any  lack  of  general 
Service  interest  in  politics,  but  in  the  conviction  of  every 

American  that  he  was  congenitally  qualified  for  any  political  duty ;  and 
the  trustees  declared  that  if  training  for  governmental  service  were 
made  "a  declared  object"  of  the  new  school  it  "might  awaken  jeal- 
ousies prejudicial  to  success."  Of  late  years,  however,  there  have  been 
signs  of  an  increasing  disposition  to  utilize  the  knowledge  of  experts, 
and  even  of  professors,  in  many  branches  of  the  public  service.  Men 
trained  in  the  physical  sciences  have  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
"theorists"  solely  and, as  such, necessarily  inferior  to  "practical"  men. 
Economists  also  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  cloud  of  mistrust 
that  has  so  long  enveloped  them.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  is  true,  the 
chairman  of  a  state  tax  commission  informed  Professor  Seligman  that 
they  had  not  dared  acknowledge,  in  their  report,  the  fact  that  they  had 
adopted  many  of  his  suggestions,  because  such  a  revelation  would  have 
imperilled  the  passage  of  their  bills.  More  recently,  however,  pro- 
fessors of  economics  have  been  boldly  placed  on  municipal,  state  and 
federal  commissions.  In  the  organization  of  our  insular  dependencies, 
several  professors,  most  of  them  economists,  were  even  intrusted  with 
administrative  powers. 

In  the  narrower  field  of  politics,  recognition  of  the  value  of  special 
training — professional  training  in  law  always  excepted — is  coming 
more  slowly.  Experts,  of  course,  we  have  always  had,  and  their 
superior  efficiency  has  been  fully  appreciated ;  but  they  were  experts, 
not  in  the  science,  but  in  the  art  of  politics,  self-educated  or  trained  in 
apprenticeship  to  older  masters,  unspoiled  by  academic  theory,  guiltless 
of  knowledge  of  the  past.  The  academic  politician  has  figured  only  in 
"  reform  "  movements  ;  and  even  here  practical  men  have  been  reluctant 
to  compromise  the  success  of  their  efforts  by  giving  too  great  promi- 
nence to  men  suspected  of  theoretical  views.  In  this  matter,  also,  there 
are  recent  signs  of  change.  In  constructive  political  legislation  some 
of  our  state  governments  are  invoking  the  cooperation  of  the  state  uni- 
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versities.  Less  frequently  than  economists,  but  still  not  infrequently, 
professors  of  political  science  are  appearing  on  commissions.  An  ex- 
professor  of  jurisprudence  is  now  president  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  history  of  Columbia  there  have  been  not  infrequent  inter- 
linkings  of  academic  and  political  service,  but  seldom  one  more  striking 
than  the  recent  and  simultaneous  transfer  of  two  of  our  public  law 
professors  into  the  central  administration  of  two  great  republics.  In 
the  appointment  of  the  Hamiilton  Fish  professor  to  the  position  of 
counselor  in  the  federal  Department  of  State,  old  ties  have  been  reknit. 
Professor  Moore  came  to  Columbia  from  that  department ;  he  returned 
to  it  in  the  stress  of  foreign  war  and  helped  to  pilot  the  ship  of  state 
into  the  haven  of  peace ;  it  is  not  unnatural,  now  that  the  helm  has  been 
placed  in  untried  hands,  that  he  should  be  called  back  to  the  bridge. 
There  is  more  of  the  unexpected — more  in  every  way  to  stir  the 
imagination — in  the  selection  of  the  Eaton  professor  to  act  as  legal 
adviser  to  the  Chinese  Republic.  Professor  Goodnow  is  called  to 
help  a  great  people,  civilized  when  our  ancestors  were  barbarians, 
through  the  difficulties  of  a  political  transformation,  perhaps  through 
the  throes  of  a  new  birth.  It  is  a  signal  honor  to  America  that  China 
has  turned  to  her  for  legal  counsel ;  and  Columbia  may  well  be  proud 
that  an  American  committee  of  indisputable  competence,  of  which  no 
Columbia  man  was  a  member,  named  as  the  fittest  candidate  for  this 
honorable  and  difficult  position  an  alumnus  and  professor  of  our 
University, 


In  an  interesting  article  entitled  "  Advertising  as  a  factor  in  educa- 
tion," in  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the 
following  principles  which  should  govern  a  college  or  university  in  this 

Advertising  in  matter  are  laid  down, — considerations  which  "  are 
Education  founded    partly    upon    moral    considerations    and 

partly  upon  those  of  academic  good  taste :"  First,  that  all  advertising 
should  be  for  the  sake  of  giving  information,  and  never  in  a  competi- 
tive spirit ;  second,  that  all  information  should  be  as  clear,  brief  and 
accurate  as  possible ;  third,  that  all  claims  put  forward  should  be  "  sin- 
cere, honest  and  modest."  The  report  adds,  "  One  who  examines  with 
care  the  publications  of  even  our  best  and  strongest  institutions  will 
realize  that  these  elementary  conditions  are  seldom  fulfilled." 

Reasonable  people  will  surely  agree  with  these  principles.  Particu- 
larly objectionable  in  our  view  of  the  case  is  the  large  amount  of  inno- 
cent wood  pulp  that  goes  to  the  dissemination  of  unimportant  and 
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inflated  matter,  not  only  in  college  announcements  but  in  college  quar- 
terlies, newspapers,  fraternity  magazines,  and  many  other  publications 
whose  growing  bulk  increases  the  mere  mechanical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  needful  information.  The  trouble  presumably  lies  in  a 
misguided  though  natural  spirit  of  academic  emulation — of  college  with 
college,  of  department  with  department,  of  course  with  course, — and 
this  desire  to  make  a  good  showing  naturally  increases  with  the  number 
of  colleges  and  with  zeal  for  the  interchange  of  information.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  any  attempt  to  do  something  just  because  another 
college  or  another  instructor  in  one's  own  or  in  another  college  does 
it  tends  to  stimulate  an  unwholesome  rivalry.  The  worst  aspect  of 
this  competition  is  probably  its  subversion  of  really  sound  scholarship ; 
for,  despite  what  President  Lowell  urged  some  years  ago,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  serious  scholarship  can  ever  be  stimulated  by  competition, 
Sound  work  competes,  if  it  competes  at  all,  not  with  something  outside 
itself  but,  so  to  speak,  with  its  own  high  or  useful  ends ;  its  standard 
is  its  realization  of  its  purpose.  In  it  the  advertiser,  the  press  agent, 
the  special  pleader  have  no  proper  place.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them"  is,  in  any  event,  the  only  substantial  principle  on  which 
academic  advertising  may  be  reasonably  based. 


The  establishment  of  the  engineering  schools  upon  a  graduate  basis 
has  accomplished  several  important  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  both 
the  College  and  the  engineering  schools.  In  the  fall  of  1913  the  last 
Graduate  Engineer-  class  pursuing  the  regular  four  years'  course  in  en- 
ing  Schools  gineering  will  have  been  admitted  to  the  University. 
Thereafter,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1914,  students  washing  to  enter  the 
engineering  schools  must  register  in  the  College  for  a  course  of  three 
years'  instruction,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The 
graduate  schools  of  engineering  will  begin  instruction  in  the  fall  of 
191 7,  at  which  time  students  having  completed  the  three  years'  course 
in  Columbia  College  and  holding  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  will 
be  admitted,  as  well  as  students  from  other  institutions  possessing  a 
bachelor's  degree  based  on  similar  training. 

The  wisdom  of  this  new  policy  is  at  once  apparent.  With  the  re- 
markable advances  being  made  in  industrial  institutions  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  engineers  of  extraordinary  skill,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
Columbia  should  join  a  movement  looking  to  the  furnishing  of  men 
for  these  places.  The  committee  of  the  faculty  having  in  charge  the 
preparation  of  the  new  courses  of  study  have  labored  faithfully  and 
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well,  with  the  result  that  the  plans  of  instruction  of  the  several  courses 
of  engineering  are  most  thorough  and  comprehensive.  It  is  hoped  that 
funds  will  soon  be  provided  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
laboratory  and  shop  facilities  so  much  needed  for  the  adequate  pres- 
entation of  the  subject  matter  outlined  in  the  several  courses  of  study. 


The  recent  action  taken  by  the  trustees  of  Teachers  College,  which 
places  the  School  of  Education  practically  on  a  graduate  basis,  marks 
an  important  step  in  this  country  in  the  training  of  men  and  women 
The  School  of  Edu-  for  the  more  important  positions  in  the  educational 
cation  field.     Beginning  July  i,  1914,  applicants  for  ad- 

mission to  the  School  of  Education  preparing  for  the  teaching  of 
academic  subjects  or  the  supervision  of  that  work  in  secondary  schools, 
will  be  required  to  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  col- 
lege, thus  becoming  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  and  diploma. 
This  ruling  applies  to  all  who  are  specializing  in  the  teaching  of  such 
subjects  as  English,  history,  mathematics,  biology,  geography,  physics, 
chemistry,  French,  German,  and  Latin. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  majoring  in  teaching  and  supervision  in 
elementary  schools  and  kindergartens,  where  a  long  and  varied  teaching 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  is  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
better  positions,  two  full  years  of  collegiate  training  beyond  the  full 
secondary  school  course  must  be  offered  for  admission  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  a  record  of  several  years  successful  experience  in  teaching  and 
administration  of  schools. 

By  this  arrangement  it  is  seen  that  students  in  all  departments  of 
the  School  of  Education  are  required  to  offer  for  admission  at  least 
four  years  of  work  in  advance  of  the  high  school.  Candidates  special- 
izing in  elementary  and  kindergarten  education  will  receive  the  bach- 
elor's degree,  as  heretofore,  after  completing  two  years  of  work.  This 
new  organization  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  leaves  the 
training  for  the  fields  of  industrial  and  household  arts  substantially  in 
the  hands  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  of  Teachers 
College. 

As  a  graduate  division  of  the  University,  the  School  of  Education 
now  plans  to  increase  its  present  offering  by  a  new  type  of  professional 
course  in  which  the  practical  problems  in  teaching,  administration  and 
supervision  may  have  ample  treatment  in  the  hands  of  skilled  special- 
ists. The  faculty  has  under  consideration  ways  and  means  for  provid- 
ing practical  work  in  schools  and  school  systems  for  all  who  desire  it. 
This  affords  an  opportunity  on  one  hand  to  prepare  for  the  higher 
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administrative  positions  in  education  where  experience  is  so  desirable 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prepare  for  college  professorships  in  educa- 
tion where  broad  scholarship  is  so  necessary.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
future  some  new  kind  of  professional  degree  may  be  proposed  to  dif- 
ferentiate these  two  types  of  graduate  study. 

These  new  changes  do  not  contemplate  any  reduction  in  numbers 
in  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  but  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  devoting  all  the  resources  of  the  School  to  work  of  a  strictly  grad- 
uate character  beginning  where  most  other  institutions  for  the  training 
of  teachers  end.  The  future  seems  most  promising  for  this  important 
division  of  higher  training  in  this  University. 


The  decision  of  the  trustees  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  that  will  bring  the  educational  and  cultural  resources  of  the 
University  nearer  to  the  people  of  New  York,  is  a  distinct  step  in  the 
Institute  of  Arts  general  popularization  of  learning  that  has  marked 
and  Sciences  the  first  few  years  of  the  present  century.  In  1900 
few  persons  could  enjoy  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  University 
without  first  passing  the  regular  entrance  examinations.  In  1912-13 
collegiate  instruction  was  given  to  over  six  thousand  students  not  regu- 
larly connected  with  the  University.  The  new  Institute  will  give  no 
instruction  counting  for  academic  credit,  but  will  limit  itself  to  lectures, 
readings,  concerts  and  other  forms  of  popular  education.  In  this  way 
it  will  meet  a  demand  that  during  the  last  three  years  has  grown  so 
great  as  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  University  authorities.  The  Insti- 
tute will  take  over  these  public  lectures,  and  by  adding  new  features, 
by  encouraging  debates  among  mature,  thinking  men  and  women,  by 
affording  an  open  platform  for  the  discussion  of  public  interests  and 
by  an  effort  to  present  the  best  in  all  fields  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
expression,  will  develop  greatly  this  already  important  phase  of  Uni- 
versity influence. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Early  Eighties  when  they  were  still  earning 
their  degrees,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  trustees  of  the  College  were 
a  remote  and  sublimated  body  who  moved  in  a  mysterious  way  their 

Dinner  to  the  wonders  to  perform  with  but  little  regard  for  the 
Trustees  opinions  or  wishes  of  the  alumni.     Notwithstand- 

ing the  fact  that  even  then  more  than  a  majority  of  the  board  were 
themselves  alumni,  they  were  perhaps  generally  regarded  by  most  of 
their  fellow  graduates  as  only  "  a  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than 
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kind."  But  of  late  years  the  old  order  has  been  rapidly  changing,  the 
broad  and  far-seeing  policy  which  selected  Morningside  as  a  site  for 
the  University  has  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  alumni  and 
drawn  them  back  to  alma  mater  as  never  before;  the  greater  publicity 
which  has  been  given  to  the  m.anagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  made  them  familiar  with  what  it  is  doing  and  aiming  to  do; 
its  prosperity  and  distinction  have  aroused  their  pride  and  enthusiasm, 
and  finally  the  admission  of  the  alumni  to  direct  representation  in  the 
board  of  trustees  has  given  them  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
University  and  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  its  future. 

That  these  great  and  far-reaching  changes  were  due  to  a  larger  and 
more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  to  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  alumni  to  the  University  was  fittingly  recog- 
nized by  the  dinner  recently  given  by  the  Society  of  the  Early  Eighties 
to  the  trustees  of  the  University.  The  occasion  was  unprecedented  in 
this  and  perhaps  in  any  university  as  an  expression  of  regard  and  con- 
sideration for  an  official  body  and,  as  stated  in  the  invitation,  it  was 
"  a  recognition  of  disinterested  and  valuable  services  always  for  the 
best  interests  of  Columbia,"  and  doubtless  afforded  much  gratification 
to  the  recipients  of  the  honor.  Contrasting  the  feeling  which  prompted 
the  giving  of  the  dinner  and  the  spirit  which  characterized  it  v/ith  the 
conditions  as  they  existed  not  so  many  years  ago,  no  one  can  help 
seeing  the  significance  of  the  incident  or  fail  to  realize  how  much  com- 
plete sympathy  and  understanding  between  trustees  and  alumni  mean 
for  the  future  of  the  University, 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  committee  on  religious  work  has  recently  issued  a 
four-page  leaflet  outlining  the  religious  educational  program  which  it 
hopes  to  be  able  to  carry  out.    "  That  religion  and  learning  may  go  hand 

„  ,.  .       ,  ,      ,     in  hand  and  character  grow  with  knowledge,"  an 

Religious  Interests  .     . 

inscription  above  the  entrance  to  Earl  Hall,  the  stu- 
dent club  house,  expresses  the  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  work 
of  the  committee.  That  is  to  say,  the  committee  aims  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  character  or  the  ethical  training  of  the  student  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  within  him  (a),  as  an  individual,  a  consciousness  of 
his  responsibility  to  his  God;  and  (&),  as  a  member  of  the  social  body, 
a  social  consciousness  and  standard  of  civic  righteousness.  The  work 
of  the  committee  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Chaplain 
Raymond  C.  Knox,  '03,  and  Reuben  A.  Meyers,  '02,  with  headquarters 
in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  and  Earl  Hall.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  addresses,  practical  work  and  Bible  study.  Duncan  H. 
Browne,  '05,  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  Reuben  A.  Meyers,  '02, 
Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University,  is  secretary,  and  Floyd  Y.  Keeler,  '06, 
Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University,  is  treasurer.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mittee is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

At  the  chapel  service  on  April  i,  Professor  James  F.  Kemp  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "  Religious  and  philanthropic  work  at  the  Panama 
Canal." 

A  series  of  informal  discussions  on  the  general  topic  of  "  Christian- 
ity and  democracy  "  was  held  for  the  Chinese  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  the  Chaplain's  house.  The  speakers  as  announced  were  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Jenks,  "  What  is  the  function  of  religion  in  democracy  ?  " ; 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  "  What  is  the  unique  feature  in  Christian  re- 
ligion?"; President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "What  has  Christianity 
contributed  to  America?";  Professor  George  A.  Coe,  "Should  the 
Bible  be  presented  in  its  present  form  to  a  people  unfamiliar  with  it?  " ; 
Professor  Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  "  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
state  toward  religion?";  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  "What  is  the  present 
condition  of  Christianity  as  a  church  organization?";  Chaplain  Ray- 
mond C.  Knox,  "What  is  the  special  contribution  of  Christianity  to 
the  standard  of  American  manhood?  " 
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The  second  annual  High  and  Preparatory  School  conference  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  at  Columbia  on  March  8.  Twenty-two 
schools  were  represented  and  the  total  attendance  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety. 

Chaplain  Knox  attended  the  Conference  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  at  Cleveland  on  March  12-14. 


The  latest  additions  to  the  list  of  Columbia  University  publications 
are :  "  Thomas  Jefferson :  His  permanent  influence  on  American  in- 
stitutions," by  John  Sharp  Williams,  United  States  Senator  from  Miss- 
A  •  •  •  issippi ;  and  "  Vasavadatta.  A  Sanskrit  romance 
by  Subandhu,"  by  Louis  H.  Gray. 

Senator  Williams's  "  Thomas  Jefferson,"  which  embodies  the  series 
of  lectures  delivered  at  this  University,  last  December,  on  the  George 
Blumenthal  foundation,  is  not  merely  one  more  life  of  Jefferson,  but 
is  altogether  a  notable  addition  from  a  distinct  and  individual  point  of 
view  to  the  great  body  of  literature  that  has  arisen  about  one  of  the 
most  commanding  figures  in  American  history.  The  various  chapters 
of  the  book  consider  Jefferson  as  the  revolutionist,  as  the  democratizer 
of  state  institutions,  as  the  diplomat,  as  the  democratizer  of  national 
administration,  and  as  president,  and  in  the  light  of  his  influence  on 
the  freedom  of  religion  in  America  and  on  our  educational  system. 
The  author  has  made  a  study  of  Jefferson  under  conditions  that  have 
been  peculiarly  close  and  sympathetic  and  many  of  his  statements  and 
opinions  are  new  interpretations  of  motive  and  result.  "  No  man  can 
entirely  divorce  himself  from  his  likings  and  dislikings,"  says  the 
author  in  his  preface,  and  the  book  frequently  shows  a  personal  attitude 
toward  its  subject  that  for  this  reason  greatly  enhances  its  interest  and 
value.  The  lectures  attracted  wide  attention  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
livery. Their  permanent  form  in  the  present  volume  should  appeal  to 
an  even  wider  circle  of  readers  in  the  University  and  outside  of  it. 

Dr.  Gray's  "  Vasavadatta  "  is  an  edition  of  the  original  Sanskrit  text 
of  the  oldest  romantic  novel  in  India,  together  with  a  translation  into 
the  vernacular,  a  lengthy  introduction  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  and  its  author,  Subandhu,  and  a  full  apparatus  of  notes.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  that  has  issued  from  the  Press,  and 
is  a  notable  addition  to  the  Columbia  University  Indo-Iranian  Series  in 
which  it  is  included. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Press  was  held  on  April 
7.     The  report  of  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  year  1912  showed 
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that  6,975  volumes  and  823  pamphlets  were  sold  during  that  period, 
making  a  grand  total  of  sales  of  Press  publications  48,280  volumes  and 
10,287  pamphlets.  The  total  number  of  books  covered  by  the  report 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  which  twenty  were  added  to  the  list 
during  the  year.  The  report  showed  a  notable  increase  in  the  business 
of  the  Press  and  largely  augmented  sales  of  its  publications  both  by 
Lemcke  and  Buechner,  the  American  sales-agents,  and  by  Henry 
Frowde  of  London,  the  agent  for  Great  Britain.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Press  as  at  present  constituted  is:  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president,  William  H.  Carpenter,  secretary,  John  B.  Pine,  treasurer, 
Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  William  P.  Trent,  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Brander 
Matthews,  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  William  Dawson  Johnston  and  Fred- 
eric S.  Lee. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  Columbia  to  conduct 

public  lectures.     Some  of  these  have  been  open  to  the  general  public 

without  restriction,  and  others  have  been  available  only  by  tickets  dis- 

Institute  of  Arts     tributed  by  the  secretary's  office  or  purchased  from 

and  Sciences  the  bursar.  Incidental  concerts  and  organ  recitals 
have  also  figured  prominently  in  recent  years  in  the  list  of  public  events. 

At  the  February  meeting,  on  recommendation  of  the  committee  on 
education,  the  trustees  of  the  University  approved  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  department  of  extension  teaching  for  organizing  an  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  object  of  this  new  Institute  is  to  regulate  and 
expand  the  program  of  lectures,  concerts  and  the  like,  and  to  give  them 
a  more  definite  purpose  by  classifying  the  lectures  in  the  different  fields. 
The  University  has  heretofore  supported  the  lectures  in  various  ways, 
either  by  special  funds  or  by  appropriations,  but  the  Institute  plans  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  the  program  on  a  membership  basis  of  ten 
dollars  annually,  with  a  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  to  be  paid  on 
enrollment.  For  this  slight  fee  it  will  offer  throughout  the  academic 
year  a  practically  continuous  late-afternoon  and  evening  program  of 
lectures  of  general  interest  and  other  events  of  a  cultural  nature.  The 
plan  is  designed  for  busy  men  and  women,  as  well  as  for  people  of 
leisure,  and  aims  to  take  to  this  wider  constituency  some  of  the  inspi- 
ration, educational  results  and  advantages  of  the  University,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  the  community  into  even  closer  relationship  with  the 
work  and  purposes  of  the  University.  The  Institute  is  to  be  a  distinct 
unit  of  the  department  of  extension  teaching,  but  the  educational  work 
of  the  Institute  will  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  academic  credit. 
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The  trustees  have  set  aside  a  definite  appropriation  to  finance  the  en- 
terprise, although  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  it  will  be  self-supporting. 
A  member  of  the  Institute  will  be  entitled  to  free  admission  to  all  of 
the  lectures  on  the  regular  program,  numbering  approximately  two 
hundred  and  fifty  throughout  the  year.  In  the  evening  the  membership 
ticket  will  admit  two  persons  and  in  the  afternoon  one  person.  A 
member  will  be  entitled  also  to  reduced  rates  for  reserved  seat  tickets 
to  the  special  or  more  costly  events,  such  as  orchestral  concerts. 

Single  lectures  and  short  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  history, 
literature,  art,  music,  geography,  and  science,  and  on  current  economic 
and  social  problems.  The  Institute  will  thus  provide  a  forum  for  many 
who  should  be  heard  under  University  auspices  but  who  cannot  be 
classified  and  associated  with  the  academic  exercises.  The  other  fea- 
tures include  illustrated  travel  lectures,  recitals,  dramatic  readings,  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  well  as  chamber  music  and  orchestral 
concerts.  Throughout  the  object  will  be  to  promote  and  unite  the  high- 
est intellectual  and  cultural  life  and  to  awaken  and  widen  the  sense  of 
social  solidarity  and  responsibility. 

Auditoriums  on  the  University  campus  will  be  used,  and  if  the 
membership  is  suflSciently  large,  it  is  likely  that  a  center  will  also  be 
established  in  Harlem  and  later  in  lower  Central  Park  west.  The 
program  will  continue  from  October  to  April,  beginning  October,  1913. 


Dr.  Willy  Wien,  professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Wiirzburg, 
non-resident  lecturer  in  mathematical  physics  in  Columbia  University, 
1912-13,  was  born  in  1864  at  Gaffken,  East  Prussia,  and  graduated 
Non-Resident  Lee-  from  the  Gymnasium  at  Konigsberg  in  1882.  He 
turer  in  Physics  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen, 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  working  for  a  time  in  Helmholtz's  laboratory. 
He  received  his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1886,  his 
dissertation  dealing  with  the  influence  of  the  material  of  refracting 
bodies  on  refraction.  Dr.  Wien  then  continued  his  work  in  Helm- 
holtz's laboratory,  and  in  1890  went  as  Helmholtz's  assistant  to  the 
newly  established  Physikalisch-technische  Reichsanstalt,  where  he 
worked  on  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures.  During  this  time 
he  also  conducted  investigations  on  the  influence  of  the  wind  upon 
water  waves  and  on  the  theory  of  cyclones.  In  1896  Dr.  Wien  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physics  at  the  technical  school  at  Aachen,  where 
he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
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gases.  In  1899  Professor  Wien  received  a  call  to  Giessen,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  Rontgen's  successor  at  Wiirzburg, 
where  he  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
positive  rays,  Rontgen  rays  and  electro-magnetic  theories.  For  several 
years  he  has  been,  with  Professor  Planck,  an  editor  of  the  Annalen  der 
Physik,  the  leading  continental  journal  of  physics.  In  191 1  Professor 
Wien  received  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics,  awarded  for  his  researches 
in  radiation. 

As  non-resident  lecturer  in  mathematical  physics  Professor  Wien 
comes  in  succession  to  a  notable  list  of  other  distinguished  physicists : 
Bjerknes,  Lorentz,  Larmor,  Lummer  and  Planck.  It  has  been  the 
purpose  in  bringing  these  foreign  lecturers  to  the  University  to  have 
them  present  the  most  recent  developments  in  physics  and  discuss 
problems  that  are  just  being  solved  or  are  as  yet  unsolved.  Professor 
Wien  chose  as  the  general  subject  of  the  course  of  six  lectures  given 
during  April  "  Recent  problems  of  theoretical  physics."  The  chief 
question  discussed  in  the  lectures  was  that  of  the  theory  of  elements 
or  "quanta"  of  energy.  This  theory  in  its  most  widely  extended  form 
would  lead  to  what  might  be  called  an  atomic  theory  of  energy  quite 
similar  to  the  atomic  theory  of  matter.  It  was  originally  suggested 
by  the  theory  of  radiation,  and  has  recently  found  several  important  ap- 
plications. At  the  same  time  the  theory  has  undergone  changes  in  its 
underlying  hypothesis.  The  theory  bears  upon  the  radiation  and 
absorption  of  light  and  heat,  the  theory  of  specific  heats,  the  theory  of 
Rontgen  and  cathode  rays,  the  photo-electric  effect  and  the  conduction 
of  electricity  through  metals.  Among  the  many  interesting  develop- 
ments which  were  represented  in  the  lectures  was  the  theory  that  the 
heat  motion  in  metals  is  the  same  thing  as  elastic  oscillations  such  as 
occur  in  the  transmission  of  sound  waves,  so  that  the  specific  heats  may 
be  calculated  from  the  elastic  constants  of  metals.  To  avoid  certain 
difficulties  of  the  quanta  theory  a  new  theory  of  electric  conduction 
through  metals  very  dift'erent  from  the  old  theory  of  Drude  was  pre- 
sented. This  new  theory  assumes  that  the  energy  of  the  electrons  in  the 
metals  does  not  depend  on  temperature,  so  that  the  motion  of  heat  is 
the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  only,  not  of  the  free  electrons.  The 
quanta  hypothesis  applied  to  the  Rontgen  rays  leads  to  a  calculation 
of  the  wave  length  of  these  rays,  which  calculation  is  confirmed  by  the 
recent  remarkable  experiments  of  Laue  on  interference  phenomena  of 
Rontgen  rays.  Professor  Wien  concludes  that  while  the  quanta  theory 
must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  it  has  in  it  certain  elements  which  are  of 
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permanent  significance  for  theoretical  physics,  and  that  its  exact  defini- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  before  workers  in  physics 
today. 

Such  lectures  as  these,  in  which  the  lecturer  attempts  to  take  his 
audience  with  him  to  the  very  bounds  of  knowledge,  are  necessarily 
highly  technical  and  cannot  appeal  to  a  very  large  number  of  people. 
They  do,  however,  attract  men  from  neighboring  universities  and  re- 
search workers  in  the  commercial  research  laboratories  in  the  city  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  hoped  that  these  valuable  lectures  may  appear  as  one 
of  the  publications  of  the  Ernest  Kempton  Adams  publication  fund. 


The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  was  conferred  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  March  3,  1913, 
on  Dr.  Rudolf  Eucken,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Honorary  Degree  for  Jena  and  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  University 
Professor  Eucken  1912-13.  The  degree  was  awarded  in  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  In  introducing  Dr.  Eucken,  Professor  Her- 
bert G.  Lord  said: 

Mr.  President,  some  time  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  there 
arose  a  discussion  over  the  question  "  Is  life  worth  living?  "  Although 
no  doubt  superficial,  it  was  still  a  symptom  of  a  profound  disturbance 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  mind.  Ancient  forms  of  fundamental 
faiths  were  withering  and  falling  from  the  tree  of  life.  To  be  sure 
there  were  not  a  few  who  faced  the  changes  unamazed  and  unafraid. 
Among  others  a  man  in  Germany  listened,  but  not  as  to  "  the  ground 
whirl  of  the  perished  leaves  of  hope."  To  him  it  was  but  the  evidence 
of  life's  movement  to  fuller  realizations.  From  human  achievements 
in  the  outer  fields  of  things  done,  from  the  call  for  greater  efficiency  in 
industrial,  commercial,  political  and  other  activities,  wherein  many 
found  compensations  for  inner  losses,  this  man  turned  to  the  inner 
life.  Searching  there,  he  came  face  to  face  with  man's  truer  nature, 
and  he  found  convincing  evidences  of  an  underlying  spirituality  out  of 
which  man's  spirit  issues  and  on  which  it  confidently  rests.  In  this  re- 
discovery of  a  new  kind  of  reality  other  than  physical,  spirit  became  no 
longer  an  empty  word,  but  the  name  of  supreme  reality;  and  life  be- 
came greatly  worth  while. 

He  saw  that  science,  art,  and  even  morality  are  at  once  the  ex- 
pressions of  this  spiritual  life  and  the  necessary  means  to  its  realization. 
From  this  spiritual  life  they  gain  a  deeper  significance  and  a  larger 
sanctity.  Civilizations  appeared  to  him  to  have  their  severest  test  in 
their  spiritual  fruitfulness.  In  clear  vision  he  saw  that  this  life  of  the 
spirit  comes  into  existence  in  men  not  without  their  own  strenuous  en- 
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deavor.  For  some  decades  he  has  been  summoning  them  to  a  struggle 
for  a  spiritual  life.  His  voice,  not  so  much  that  of  a  speculative  phi- 
losopher as  that  of  a  prophet,  has  won  at  last  an  increasingly  wide  and 
attentive  hearing.  And  now  he  has  followed  his  message  to  America. 
It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  present  this 
spokesman  of  the  spirit,  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken  of  the  University 
of  Jena,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, it  may  be  believed,  will  gain  distinction  for  itself  in  so  honor- 
ing him. 

President  Butler  conferred  the  degree  in  the  following  formula: 

Rudolf  Eucken — Since  1874,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  a  university  made  famous  as  a  seat  of  philosophical  study 
by  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel ;  teaching  with  vigor  the  reality  and  the 
supreme  value  of  the  spiritual  life,  clothing  philosophic  thought  in  a 
literary  form  so  acceptable  as  to  gain  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  I 
gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  in  this  University. 


The  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  books,  manuscripts,  medals,  etc., 
relating  to  the  work  of  Frederick  the  Great,  now  taking  place  in  the 
exhibition  room  of  the  Library,  has  attracted  much  attention,  not  only 
Frederick  the  Great  from  the  German  press  and  the  German-speaking 
Exhibit  people  of  the  city,  but  from  the  general  public,  and 

the  labors  of  the  Germanistic  Society,  especially  of  Provost  Carpenter, 
together  with  the  generosity  of  the  Royal  Libraries  and  Museums  in 
loaning  so  large  a  number  of  treasures,  is  much  appreciated. 

The  paintings  and  drawings,  both  by  contemporaries  of  the  great 
Frederick  and  by  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  depict  faith- 
fully scenes  of  the  monarch's  life  and  times,  are  particularly  admired. 
Adolf  Menzel,  preeminently  the  painter  of  the  Prussian  people,  and 
famous  for  his  delineations  of  the  King  and  his  court  and  generals, 
especially  for  his  illustrations  for  the  "  Fiirsten  "  edition  of  Frederick's 
writings,  is  here  represented  by  several  of  his  masterworks.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  painting, 
"  Frederick  the  Great  on  the  march."  Carrying  his  famous  crutched, 
stick,  he  rides  through  the  crowd  of  village  dignitaries,  to  consult  with 
the  builders  who  have  plans  to  lay  before  him  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  village  which  has  been  destroyed  in  the  war.  Striking  also  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  great  painting,  "  Concert  at  Sans  Souci."  The  per- 
sonages in  the  picture  are  most  interesting.  At  the  piano  sits  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach,  the  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian;  the  first  violin  is 
played  by  Franz  Benda,  the  Bohemian  virtuoso;  listening  to  the  music 
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is  Frederick's  favorite  sister,  Wilhelmina,  whose  earnest  attention  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  boredom  of  the  rococo  ladies  and  cavaHers; 
in  the  background  is  seen  the  spare  figure  of  Quanz,  Frederick's  music- 
master.  The  colored  Hthographs,  representing  with  fidelity  the  details 
of  uniforms  and  armaments  in  Frederick's  armories,  are  valuable  his- 
torical documents  in  themselves. 

Pesner,  Karl  Friedrich  Schulz,  Menzel  and  Camphausen  are  well 
represented  by  portraits  of  Frederick.  Camphausen's  famous  picture 
of  the  old  Fritz  with  his  stick  and  trident  is  naturally  not  missing  from 
the  collection.  The  court  painter  Pesner,  to  whom  Frederick  sat  in 
his  earlier  years,  is  represented  by  the  picture  of  the  monarch  as  Crown 
Prince.  There  is  an  interesting  miniature  drawing  by  Chodowiecki, 
which  portrays  the  procedure  of  flogging  by  running  the  gauntlet,  in 
the  Prussian  army ;  it  is  taken  from  an  old  book  of  moral  edification 
"  for  the  young,  their  parents  and  friends." 

Many  original  documents  from  the  time  of  Frederick,  published 
books  and  pamphlets,  are  included;  no  less  than  forty-eight  publica- 
tions have  been  lent  by  the  Royal  Private  Libraries  of  Potsdam,  Char- 
lottenburg  and  Berlin.  Three  of  these  books  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
royal  philosopher  himself :  the  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de 
la  maison  de  Brandebourg,"  in  the  edition  de  luxe  published  at  the 
Royal  press  in  Berlin ;  the  three  volumes  of  the  "  Oeuvres  du  Philosophe 
de  Sanssouci " ;  and  the  king's  poems,  which  excited  the  derision  of 
Voltaire ;  besides  the  two-volume  "  Extrait  du  dictionaire  historique 
et  critique  de  Bayle."  Other  books  are  dedication-copies  to  the  King, 
Voltaire's  "  Herode  et  Mariamne,"  with  an  inscription  in  his  own  hand 
"  his  most  devoted  and  obedient  servant,"  with  the  remark  that  the 
author  is  a  subject  of  the  French  King  only  by  birth.  There  are  also 
presentation  copies  from  d'Alembert  and  de  Camus.  Other  books  in 
the  collection,  interesting  as  the  personal  property  of  the  King,  and  his 
frequent  companions  on  his  campaigns,  are  Aristotle's  "  Poetics,"  Cic- 
ero's Letters,  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  with  copies  of  works  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, Crebillon  le  Fils,  Bonhours,  and  Mme.  Deshoulieres. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibition,  an  interesting  pamphlet  has  been 
written  by  Dr.  Bogdan  Krieger,  librarian  of  the  Royal  Private  Library 
at  Berlin,  with  the  title  "  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  books  "  (see  article 
in  March  Quarterly).  This  pamphlet  contains  a  catalog  of  the 
books  loaned,  with  descriptive  comment  by  Dr.  Krieger,  and  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Frederick's  reading. 

The  exhibition  includes  also  a  large  collection  of  medallions  of  the 
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life  and  times  of  Frederick.  The  earliest  is  one  struck  in  1712  to  com- 
memorate his  birth.  Hardly  an  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  great 
King  or  in  the  Prussian  annals  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  without  its 
numismatic  representation  here. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  in  Danish  to  Dr.  Harald  Hoffding, 

„  „,.       .     .  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Copen- 

Hoffding  Anniversary  f  ,  ...  ,  ,        .  .   ,  ■ 

hagen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his 

seventieth  birthday : 

Dr.  Harald  Hoffding 
The  University 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Sir: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  department  of  philosophy  in 
Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York,  beg  to  tender  you,  on 
the  occasion  of  your  seventieth  birthday,  an  expression  of  warm  per- 
sonal regard  and  of  high  appreciation  of  your  long  and  eminent  service 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  your  valuable  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  our  subject.  Through  translations,  your  writings  in 
the  Danish  language  have  been  made  familiar  to  students  and  readers 
of  philosophy  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  England,  in  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  We  hope  that  you  may  be  spared 
for  many  years  of  additional  service  to  continue  to  spread  abroad 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  things  of  the  mind. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Murr.w  Butler 
President  of  Columbia  University 

Henri  Bergson  Rudolf  Eucken 
Visiting  French  Prof essor  igi2-i^      (Exchange  Professor  at  Harvard 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 

held  in  New  York  City  in  December,  Professor  Brander  Matthews  was 

elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of 

National  Institute   the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  Dr. 

and  American  William  Dean  Howells  was  reelected  president  and 
Academy  Professor  W.  M.  Sloane  was  reelected  chancellor. 

As  president  of  the  National  Institute  Professor  Brander  Matthews 
presented  to  Mr.  William  R.  Mead  the  medal  of  the  institute  for  dis- 
tinction in  architecture.  The  membership  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  is  limited  to  fifty ;  and  among  the  present  forty-eight 
members — besides  President  Butler,  Professor  Sloane  and  Professor 
Brander  Matthews — are  Messrs.  John  W.  Alexander,  Daniel  C. 
French,  Kenyon  Cox  and  Thomas  Hastings,  all  of  whom  are  con- 
nected with  Columbia.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  President 
Lowell  and  Professor  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard,  President  Hadley  and 
Professor  Parker,  as  well  as  emeritus  professor  T.  R.  Lounsbury  of 
Yale,  and  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  of  Princeton  are  also  members  of  the 
Academy. 


Four  lectures  on  the  principal  topics  relating  to  legal  ethics  were 
given  in  the  Law  School  during  March  and  April.     Two  lectures  were 
given  by  Charles  A.  Boston,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  on  "  The  duty 
Lectures  on  Legal    of  the  lawyer  to  the  court."     Two  lectures  were 
Ethics  given  by  Dean  Stone — one  on  "  The  duty  of  the 

lawyer  to  his  client "  and  another  on  "  The  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  his 
fellow  members  of  the  Bar."  The  lectures  were  largely  attended  by 
students  in  the  Law  School,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  re- 
peated next  year  and  that  other  lectures  will  be  offered  dealing  with 
ethical  questions  arising  in  the  practice  and  administration  of  the  law. 


Ellery  C.  Stowell,  who  was  appointed  lecturer  in  international  law 
and  diplomacy  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was  born  in  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  in  1875,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
Lecturer  in  1 898,  the  intermediate  years  being  spent  in  New 
International  Law  York  and  New  Hampshire.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Harvard,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe  and  Asia,  studying  for- 
eign languages  and  governmental  systems. 
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During  the  winter  of  1903-1904  he  was  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berhn,  the  next  three  years  being  spent  at  Paris,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  international  law.  After  two  years 
at  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  he  completed  the  course  in 
the  Diplomatic  Section  and  received  the  diploma.  At  the  Ecole  de 
Droit  of  the  University  of  Paris  he  finished  the  work  for  the  degrees 
of  bachelier  en  droit  and  licencie  en  droit  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
secured  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  special  permission 
to  take  the  examinations  for  both  degrees  that  spring.  This  enabled 
him  the  following  year  to  double  the  work  and  complete  the  course  of 
study  for  the  doctorate.  Two  years  later,  after  he  had  finished  and 
defended  his  thesis,  entitled  "  Le  Consul,"  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
docteur  en  droit- 

In  June,  1907,  immediately  after  leaving  Paris,  Professor  Stowell 
attended  the  second  Hague  Peace  Conference  as  one  of  the  secretaries. 
He  was  also  secretary  of  the  Panama  Delegation.  On  returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  secured  an  appointment  as  instructor  in  international 
law  at  the  George  Washington  University,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  made  secretary  of  the  College  of  the  Political  Sciences.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1908-1909  he  attended  the  London  Naval  Conference 
as  secretary  of  the  American  delegation.  Besides  several  articles  in 
magazines,  he  published  in  1909  "  Consular  cases  and  opinions,"  a  com- 
pilation of  decisions,  etc.,  relating  to  consuls.  In  January,  1910,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  the  last  three 
years  he  has  been  assistant  professor  of  international  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  This  position  he  resigned  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  his  work  at  Columbia  during  the  period  of  his  appointment. 

*     *     * 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  Jackson  E.  Rey- 
nolds was  appointed  associate  professor  of  law.     Mr.  Reynolds  was 
born  in  1873  and  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Stanford  Univer- 
Associate  Professor  sity  in  1896.     He  then  entered  the  Columbia  Law 
of  Law  School,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in 

1899.  He  served  as  instructor  in  the  law  school  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  1899-1900,  and  as  assistant  professor  in  1900-1901.  During 
the  two  years  following  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
he  served  as  instructor  in  the  Colmnbia  Law  School  from  1903  to 
1906.  He  resigned  in  the  latter  year  to  take  up  his  duties  as  general 
attorney  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  with  which  he  is  still 
connected.  During  the  past  three  years  he  has  served  also  as  lecturer 
in  the  Columbia  Law  School. 
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Thomas  Reed  Powell,  who  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was  born  at  Richford, 
Vermont,  in  1880,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  with 
Associate  Professor  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1900.     In  1904  he  was  awarded 
of  Constitutional    the  degree  of  LL.B.  by  Harvard  University  and  is 
^^^  to  receive  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  Uni- 

versity in  June.  Professor  Powell  was  admitted  to  the  Vermont  bar 
in  1904  and  practiced  law  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  for  two  years, 
serving  also  as  assistant  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
From  1906  to  1908  he  was  a  student  in  the  school  of  political  science 
at  Columbia  and  during  1907-08  served  also  as  lecturer  in  public  law. 
From  1908  to  1910  he  was  associate  in  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  in  1910-11  honorary  fellow  in  administrative  law  at 
Columbia,  in  1911-12  lecturer  in  public  law,  and  during  the  past  year 
he  has  served  as  associate  in  law.  Professor  Powell  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Columbia  Law  Review,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  American  Political  Science  Review,  Annals  of 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 


Frederick  Gordon  Bonser,  who  was  made  associate  professor  and 
director  of  industrial  arts  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Pana,  Illinois,  in  1875.  He  was  graduated  from 
Director  of  Indus-  the  University  of  Illinois  with  the  degree  of  B.S. 
trial  Arts  in  1901,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.S.  from  the 

same  institution  in  1902  and  that  of  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University 
in  1910, 

Professor  Bonser  was  a  student  assistant  in  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1900-01  and  fellow  in  1901-02 ;  during  1905-06 
he  held  a  fellowship  in  Teachers  College.  From  1897  to  1899  he  taught 
in  public  schools  of  Illinois  and  Washington,  and  served  as  professor 
of  psychology  and  education  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cheney, 
Wash.,  from  1902  to  1905,  From  1906  to  1910  he  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Macomb,  111.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  industrial  arts  education  and 
director  of  the  Speyer  School. 

Professor  Bonser  is  the  author  of  the  following  publications: 
"Chums:  A  study  in  the  psychology  of  youthful  friendships,"  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  June,   1902;  "A  statistical  study  of  Illinois  high 
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schools,"  University  of  Illinois  Studies,  No.  3,  May,  1902 ;  "  The  rela- 
tionship of  mental  activity  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  Psycholog- 
ical Review,  March,  1903 ;  "  The  reasoning  ability  of  children  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  school  grades,"  Columbia  University  Contribu- 
tions to  Education,  No.  37,  1910;  "Fundamental  values  in  industrial 
education,"  in  Industrial  Education,  Russell-Bonser,  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers  College,  1913;  and  of  numerous  short  articles  in  edu- 
cational periodicals. 

*     *     * 

Walter  Henry  Hall,  who  was  appointed  professor  of  choral  and 
church  music  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was  born  in  London 
in  1862  and  trained  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied 

Professor  of         for  four  years.     He  early  devoted  himself  to  choral 

Choral  Music  matters,  conducting  two  choral  societies  in  England 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  served  successively  as  choir-boy,  organist, 
and  choir  director  in  English  churches  until  1883,  when  he  came  to 
America.  Here  he  became  identified  with  the  "  choir-boy  "  movement 
and  served  as  organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  German- 
town,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  and  for  the  past  seventeen  years  at 
St.  James'  Church,  New  York.  At  these  churches  he  not  only  used 
the  standard  services  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  also  gave  many  ora- 
torio performances.  At  the  request  of  Novello,  Ewer  &  Company,  Mr. 
Hall  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  Essentials  of  choir-boy  training."  The 
same  firm  has  published  various  compositions  of  his  for  church  choirs, 
including  a  setting  of  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  which 
was  performed  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute's  celebration  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  commemoration  by  a  chorus  of  three  hundred  voices. 

In  1893  Mr.  Hall  founded  the  Brooklyn  Oratorio  Society,  which 
has  given  under  his  direction  such  works  as  "  The  Messiah,"  "  Elijah," 
"Redemption,"  "St.  Matthew's  Passion"  of  Bach,  Liszt's  "St.  Eliza- 
beth," Verdi's  "  Requiem,"  besides  first  performances  of  the  works  of 
American  composers.  For  seven  years  he  conducted  the  "  Musurgia," 
a  chorus  of  men,  which  then  numbered  seventy  well-known  singers. 
In  the  summer  of  1910  he  was  invited  to  give  choral  concerts  at 
the  summer  session  of  the  University,  and  in  the  following  autumn 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  University  Chorus.  The  Brooklyn 
Oratorio  Society  and  other  choruses  then  became  affiliated  with  the 
work  of  extension  teaching  and  together  formed  the  Festival  Chorus. 
The  new  chair  affords  wide  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the 
choral  plans  conceived  by  Professor  Egbert  when  music  was  added  to 
his  extension  work. 
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Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby,  who  was  appointed  associate  professor 
of  physics  in  Barnard  College  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was 
graduated  from  the  classical  course  in  Oberlin  College  in  1882,  after 
Associate  Professor  which  she  taught  in  a  high  school  for  four  years. 
of  Physics  Miss  Maltby  then  began  the  study  of  physics  at  the 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (in  1887).  In  1889  she  assisted 
in  the  physics  department  of  Wellesley  College  and  continued  teaching 
there  until  she  went  abroad  to  study.  In  1891  she  received  the  B.S. 
degree  from  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  1893  she  was  awarded 
a  fellowship  by  the  Institute  for  two  years'  study  abroad.  She  received 
the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Gottingen  University  in  1895,  and  remained 
there  a  third  year  for  research  work  as  the  holder  of  the  foreign  fel- 
lowship of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  Miss  Maltby  was 
the  first  woman  to  take  a  degree  in  physics  in  Germany  and  was  one 
of  the  three  women  first  admitted  to  Gottingen  University. 

Upon  Miss  Maltby's  return  she  taught  in  the  physics  department  at 
Wellesley  College  for  one  year,  and  one  year  at  Lake  Erie  College. 
She  then  returned  to  Germany  as  private  research  assistant  to  Friedrich 
Kohlrausch,  the  late  president  of  the  Physikalisch-Technische  Reichs- 
anstalt.  This  was  followed  by  one  year  at  Clark  University,  where 
Miss  Maltby  worked  in  theoretical  physics  under  Professor  Webster. 
The  following  year  she  came  to  Barnard  College  as  instructor,  her 
title  being  changed  to  adjunct  professor  in  1903,  to  assistant  professor 
in  1910,  and  to  associate  professor  in  1913. 

His  Majesty,  the  German  Emperor,  recently  gave  expression  to  his 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Deutsches  Haus  by  the  gift  of  a  portrait  in 
colors,  a  reproduction  of  the  oil-painting  made  by  Philip  A.  Laszlo,  the 
Emperor's  Gift  to  well-known  Hungarian  artist,  in  1909.  The  por- 
Deutsches  Haus  trait,  which  is  beautifully  framed,  bears  the  signa- 
ture "Wilhelm  I.  R.  1913."  It  was  formally  presented  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  10  by  the  Imperial  German  Embassador,  Count  J,  von 
Bernstorff,  in  the  presence  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  Borough  President  Mc- 
Aneny,  Congressman  Bartholdt,  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America.  The  gift  was  accepted 
for  the  University  by  President  Butler. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  foreign  members  in  the  Academia  dei  Lincei 

(146)  there  are  six  Americans,  namely,  Pickering  (astronomy),  Wal- 

cott    (geology),   Wilson   of   Columbia    (zoology), 

Hale  (astronomy),  Michelson  of  Chicago  (physics), 

and  Seligman  of  Columbia  (economics). 

A  gold-headed  cane  was  presented  to  Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow 
by  members  of  the  second  and  third  year  law  classes,  before  his  de- 
parture for  China.  T.  W.  Veness,  '13L,  president  of  the  third  year 
class,  made  the  presentation. 

The  Chinese  National  Party  in  New  York  gave  a  dinner  on  March 
24  in  honor  of  Professors  Goodnow  and  John  Bassett  Moore.  H,  C. 
Mei,  '11,  '13L,  president  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Party,  presided. 

Professor  George  D.  Strayer  of  Teachers  College  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  committee  of  fifteen  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  to  report  standards  and  tests  of  educational  efficiency. 

Provost  William  H.  Carpenter  delivered  an  address  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Carl  Schurz  monument  at  Morningside  Drive  and  ii6th  Street 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  May  10. 

President  Butler  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Grant  birthday 
dinner  of  the  Middlesex  Club  of  Boston  on  April  26. 

The  Library 

The  University  has  just  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Sayles  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  papers  (1922  pieces)  of  Frederick 
William  Holls  of  the  class  of  1878.  The  gift  includes  letter  copy 
books,  as  well  as  letters  to  Mr.  Holls,  and  comprises  correspondence 
with  Andrew  D.  White,  Mr.  John  Barrett  and  others  interested  in 
international  relations,  in  German- American  affairs,  and  in  other  public 
questions,  principally  the  Education  Bill  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1899-1900,  the  International  conference  of  the  American  states  held 
in  Mexico  in  1901,  and  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Treaty  of  1903. 

School  of  Medicine 

During  the  year  1912-13  sixty-nine  full  or  partial  scholarships  were 
awarded. — Of  one  hundred  and  four  men  who  receive  their  medical 
degrees  this  year,  seventy-five  have  already  obtained  hospital  posi- 
tions.— During  the  last  five  years  the  percentage  of  students  of  medi- 
cine holding  college  degrees  has  been  as  follows :  1908-09,  52-75 » 
1909-10,  51.83;  1910-11,  55.81;  1911-12,  63.75;  1912-13,  60.28. 
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The  record  of  cases  treated  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  during  1912  is 
as  follows: 

Department  No.  of  Patients  No.  of  Visits 

Medicine   11,482  47.566 

Surgery    3,863  16,126 

Orthopedic  surgery  1,562  7,8o2 

Neurology    2,536  13.237 

Gynecology    2,044  S>848 

Ophthalmology   3,504  9,849 

Laryngology    3,662  8,816 

Otology  1,311  5,007 

Dermatology    2,441  6,557 

Diseases  of  children   3,085  I5,340 

Genito-urinary  diseases   1,462  7,834 

Total    36,952  143,982 

This,  compared  with  191 1,  represents  a  decrease  of  2,382  in  the 
number  of  patients  and  of  9,321  in  the  number  of  visits. 

The  courses  in  medicine  that  will  be  given  during  the  summer  will 
include  bacteriolog>^  clinical  pathology,  biological  chemistry  and  nutri- 
tion, physical  and  medical  diagnosis,  physiology,  and  obstetrics. 

School  of  Architecture 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  meetings  the  staff  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  has  undertaken  to  remedy  the  faults  consequent  upon  the 
too  rigid  administration  of  design  in  accordance  with  points  and  resi- 
dence. It  has  been  decided  that  the  three  consecutive  courses  in  ele- 
mentary, intermediate  and  advanced  design  shall  be  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  a  much  broader  course  embracing  the  whole  curriculum  in  this 
field  without  distinction  as  to  yearly  courses.  A  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  gain  the  total  number  of  points  representing  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  three  courses  in  this  group,  without  being  obliged  to  spend 
an  undue  or  unnecessary  length  of  time  in  the  acquisition  of  a  stated 
number  of  points  in  any  one  course.  The  effect  of  this  ruling  has 
already  proved  favorable.  It  insures  a  broader  competition  and  more 
intense  effort  in  this,  the  major  branch  of  the  architectural  curriculum. 
A  student  who  shows  more  than  average  proficiency  in  the  lower  grades 
in  design  is  advanced  at  the  discretion  of  the  staff  into  a  higher  course 
more  commensurate  with  his  ability.  Incidentally,  this  arrangement 
will  somewhat  reduce  the  period  of  time  now  allotted  to  the  more  or 
less  rudimentary  training  in  the  application  of  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture, which  had  become  unduly  important. 
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The  work  in  city  planning  has  been  increased  in  scope.  During  the 
next  session  a  series  of  distinctly  civic  problems  will  be  issued  as  part 
of  the  calendar  of  design.  The  latter  will  also  embrace  certain  work 
hitherto  required  as  collateral  work  in  the  courses  in  the  history  of 
ornament.  It  is  purposed  to  increase  the  scope  of  this  work  in  such 
manner  that  a  direct  coordination  thereof  with  the  regular  curriculum 
in  design  may  be  established.  This  arrangement  will  insure  a  better 
understanding  of  ornamental  detail  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  edifice 
and  also  oblige  the  designer  to  bring  a  more  extensive  historical  knowl- 
edge of  ornament  to  his  problems  in  architectural  composition. 

The  interchange  of  instruction  between  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  the  School  of  Architecture  will  be  continued  during  191 3- 
14.  On  the  basis  of  this  interchange  the  Academy  will  establish  a 
course  in  modeling  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  of  Architecture. 

On  February  27  Professor  Hamlin  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The 
medieval  architecture  of  France "  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Museum.  On  this  evening  a  collection  of  engravings  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  relative  to  French  architecture,  was  placed  on 
exhibition.  Among  these  are  also  a  number  of  French  drawings  of 
ships,  collected  by  Mr.  Whitney  Warren  while  studying  his  designs  for 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  A  number  of  plaster  studies  for  the  details 
of  the  new  Grand  Central  Station  by  Sylvan  Salieres,  second,  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome,  from  Toulouse,  are  also  exhibited. 

Professor  Hamlin  lectured  on  "  Old  World  gardens  "  at  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  before  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  Baltimore,  and 
before  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  of  Washington,  D.  C,  February  18, 
19  and  20,  respectively.  Professor  Sherman  lectured  on  "  Descriptive 
geometry  and  its  applications "  before  the  Society  of  Engineering 
Draftsmen,  in  New  York  City,  March  20. 

Through  the  kind  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Stoughton,  '88,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  the 
collection  of  slides  illustrating  American  architecture  has  been  increased 
by  thirty-eight  slides  of  buildings  and  civic  improvements  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Among  these  are  a  fine  set  illustrating  the  commission  plan 
for  the  capital  city,  and  another  set  giving  plans  and  views  of  the  pro- 
posed Lincoln  Memorial.  Many  of  these  slides  were  given  by  the 
architects  of  the  buildings  shown,  several  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
the  School. 
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School  of  Journalism 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
School  during  the  second  half-year:  February  10,  News  and  religious 
organizations,  Dr.  Talcott  Williams;  February  17,  The  Baptist  polity, 
Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary; February  24,  Congregationalism,  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  of 
the  Independent;  March  3,  Judaism,  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  president  of  The 
Dropsie  College ;  March  10,  Methodism,  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley  of  the 
Christian  Advocate;  March  17,  Protestant  Episcopalianism,  Mr,  H.  B. 
Gwyn  of  the  Churchman;  March  31,  Catholicism,  Dr.  Conde  B.  Fallen 
of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia;  April  7,  The  distribution  of  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Williams;  April  14,  Science  and  jour- 
nalism, Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson  of  the  Independent;  April  21,  Literary 
criticism  for  the  newspapers.  Professor  Brander  Matthews;  April  28, 
Musical  criticism,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Sun;  May 
5,  Dramatic  criticism,  Mr,  Clayton  Hamilton  of  the  Bookman;  May 
12,  Art  criticism.  Dr.  Williams. 

Director  Talcott  Williams  was  the  Founder's  Day  orator  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  on  April  14.  He  spoke  on  Publicity,  In  the  even- 
ing he  talked  informally  to  the  University  Journalism  Club, 

Barnard  College 

Most  important  among  the  activities  of  Barnard  College  during  the 
past  year  is  the  campaign  begun  last  December  for  raising  a  two  million 
dollar  anniversary  fund.  To  satisfy  some  of  the  pressing  needs  which 
Barnard  feels  so  acutely,  the  trustees  have  decided  to  commemorate 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  college  by  raising 
one  million  dollars  for  endowment  and  one  million  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings.  Committees  of  the  trustees,  the  alumnae,  and  the  un- 
dergraduates are  cooperating  in  the  work,  and  hope  to  complete  the 
fund  by  October,  1914. 

A  new  system  of  honors  has  been  adopted  by  the  faculty.  Depart- 
mental honors  will  be  awarded  as  heretofore  for  high  excellence  in  any 
department  as  indicated  by  high  grades  in  a  prescribed  number  of 
courses  and  by  the  completion  of  additional  work  to  be  assigned.  But 
the  requirements  have  been  made  more  severe  by  the  provision  that  no 
honors  shall  in  future  be  awarded  to  any  freshman  or  special  student 
or  to  any  student  who  has  taken  only  elementary  work  in  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  For  general  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  entire  col- 
lege course  honors  will  be  awarded  at  graduation.     A  student  who  has 
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received  grade  A  in  one-half  of  her  work  and  has  not  fallen  below  B 
in  more  than  one- fourth  of  it,  and  who  has  twice  received  departmental 
honors,  may  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  degree  cum  laude. 
A  student  who  has  obtained  grade  A  in  three-fourths  of  her  work  and 
has  received  final  honors  in  some  department  or  first  and  second  year 
honors  in  each  of  two  departments  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
magna  cum  laude. 

The  faculty  has  also  done  away  with  the  old  system  of  debarring 
from  examination  a  student  who  has  been  absent  from  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  exercises  in  a  course.  In  future  a  student  will  not  be 
debarred  from  taking  her  examination.  She  will,  however,  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  regularly  all  of  her  classes ;  and  any  considerable 
amount  of  absence  or  tardiness  will  result  in  the  lowering  of  her  mark 
or  the  loss  of  one  or  more  points  of  credit  for  the  course  concerned. 
At  the  end  of  each  half-year  the  committee  on  instruction,  after  con- 
sidering the  reports  from  the  instructors  and  the  excuses  of  the  stu- 
dents, will  adjust  marks  and  credits. 

During  the  last  year  and  more  there  has  been  active  discussion  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fraternities  at  Barnard.  Many  of 
the  students  and  alumnae  regard  these  organizations  as  distinctly  harm- 
ful to  the  college,  whereas  others  believe  as  sincerely  that  they  are 
highly  beneficial.  The  Student  Council  took  up  the  question  last  au- 
tumn, and,  after  prolonged  discussion  by  that  body  and  by  the  faculty 
committee  on  student  organizations,  with  free  suggestions  from  indi- 
vidual students  and  alumnae,  a  plan  of  investigation  was  agreed  upon. 
The  faculty  committee  on  student  organizations  invited  four  alumnae 
and  four  undergraduates  to  sit  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and 
discussing  testimony  regarding  fraternities  at  Barnard.  This  joint 
committee  has  been  holding  weekly  sessions.  After  hearing  all  the 
available  evidence  it  will  endeavor  to  frame  rules  governing  the  society 
system  at  Barnard,  and  to  decide  whether  the  fraternity  chapters  should 
be  remodelled  or  abolished.  It  is  hoped  that  the  prolonged  investiga- 
tion will  lead  to  some  constructive  legislation  of  real  and  lasting  value. 

There  are  enrolled  this  year  for  the  first  time  a  number  of  students 
who  are  taking  at  Barnard  the  two-year  collegiate  course  preparatory 
to  the  School  of  Journalism.  Eight  of  these  are  freshmen,  three  are 
sophomores,  and  two  are  special  students. 
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Teachers  College 

Commencing  July  i,  1914,  the  School  of  Education  will  become  a 
graduate  school  so  far  as  all  students  are  concerned  who  are  preparing 
for  teaching  in  secondary  schools  such  academic  subjects  as  biology, 
English,  French,  geography,  German,  history,  Latin,  mathematics, 
physics  or  chemistry.  Thereafter  all  students  preparing  for  such  work 
must  present  for  admission  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  insti- 
tution, thus  becoming  in  Teachers  College  candidates  for  the  master's 
degree  and  diploma.     (Seep.  269.) 

The  trustees  of  Teachers  College  have  recently  taken  important 
action  in  reference  to  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Beginning  September, 
1914,  the  School  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  be  situated  in  new 
quarters  on  the  College  property  opposite  Van  Cortlandt  Park  and  to  be 
a  school  for  boys,  the  other  to  occupy  the  present  Horace  Mann  School 
building  and  to  be  coeducational  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
sixth  grade  and  exclusively  for  girls  from  the  seventh  grade  through 
the  high  school.  The  school  for  boys  will  also  provide  for  work  from 
the  seventh  grade  through  the  high  school.  This  new  arrangement 
presents  many  advantages.  For  the  girl  who  is  not  going  to  college  it 
afifords  opportunity  to  follow  a  modern  curriculum  especially  suited 
to  her  needs.  The  college  preparatory  course  will  also  be  offered. 
On  the  physical  side  provision  has  been  made  to  double  the  present  use 
of  the  gymnasium  and  playground.  For  the  boys  there  will  be  corre- 
sponding advantages  with  many  periods  for  open  air  play  and  games. 
It  is  planned  to  provide  for  the  boy  at  the  school  throughout  the  day, 
supervising  his  periods  for  games  and  the  preparation  of  lessons,  and 
thus  permitting  him  to  reach  home  in  time  for  dinner  with  much  of  his 
work  for  the  next  day  already  completed.  For  the  city  boy  living  at 
home  this  school  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  an  all-round  devel- 
opment. 

The  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  faculties  of  the 
Schools  of  Education  and  of  Practical  Arts.  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  pro- 
fessor in  Teachers  College  and  director  of  extension  teaching,  1903- 
1910;  professor  of  English,  1906-1913;  director  of  technical  education 
in  the  Schools  of  Household  and  Industrial  Arts,  1910-1912 ;  and  director 
of  practical  arts,  1912-1913,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Connecticut  College  for  Women  at  New  London,  Connecticut.  The 
trustees  have  appointed  Maurice  Alpheus  Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  biology,  to  be  director  of  household  arts,  and  Frederick  Gordon 
Bonser,  Ph.D.,  who  has  become  associate  professor  of  industrial  arts, 
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to  be  director  of  industrial  arts.  Charles  T.  McFarlane,  Ph.D.,  con- 
troller of  Teachers  College,  has  become  professor  of  geography;  Ben- 
jamin R.  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  secretary  of  household  arts,  has  become 
assistant  professor  of  household  arts ;  and  Allan  Abbott,  A.M.,  head 
of  the  department  of  English  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  has  become 
assistant  professor  of  English. 

Professor  Paul  Monroe,  of  the  department  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, who  has  been  absent  on  leave  during  the  second  half  of  the  present 
academic  year,  investigated  in  March  and  April  the  educational  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 
Professor  M.  B.  Hillegas,  of  the  department  of  elementary  education, 
made  during  the  month  of  April  a  survey  of  the  elementary  and  rural 
schools  of  Vermont  in  connection  with  the  general  educational  survey 
undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Dean  Russell,  Controller  McFarlane,  and  Professors  McMurry, 
Wood,  Thorndike,  Kilpatrick,  Dodge,  Strayer,  Suzzallo,  Upton,  and 
Hillegas  attended  the  meetings  of  the  department  of  superintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  which  took  place  in  Philadel- 
phia February  24  to  March  i.  Professor  McMurry  spoke  on  the  uni- 
formity of  standards  in  school  administration ;  Professor  Suzzallo  on 
the  organization  of  American  education ;  Professor  Kilpatrick  on  Froe- 
belian  and  Montessori  principles  and  methods ;  and  Professors  Strayer 
and  Thorndike  on  standards  and  tests  of  efficiency  of  schools  and  school 
systems.  Professor  Strayer  also  presented  a  paper  on  abilities  of  high 
school  students  before  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  connection  with  the  department  of  super- 
intendence. Thirty  men  students  of  the  College  chartered  a  private 
car  and  attended  the  meetings  of  the  department;  and  over  two  hun- 
dred alumni  and  students  of  the  College  met  at  the  Teachers  College 
dinner  which  was  given  in  Philadelphia  on  February  25.  Dean  Russell 
and  Dr.  Andrews  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Education 
Association  in  Richmond  in  April. 

Professor  Hill,  Miss  Moore,  and  Miss  Sutherland  represented  the 
College  at  the  meetings  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  which 
took  place  in  Washington  the  latter  part  of  April.  Professor  F.  T. 
Baker,  of  the  department  of  English,  spoke  in  April  before  the  high 
school  section  of  the  Philadelphia  Teachers  Association  on  "  The  Eng- 
lish teacher's  opportunity."  Professor  Eugene  Smith,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics,  has  been  asked  to  prepare  the  article  on  Bacon 
as  a  mathematician  for  the  seven-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
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of  this  distinguished  scholar.  The  celebration  is  to  be  held  at  Oxford 
in  1914.  Professor  Smith  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
to  be  held  at  Heidelberg  in  July. 

The  School  of  Practical  Arts  took  an  active  part  in  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Eastern  Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers  Association, 
which  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  March  20,  21,  and  22.  The 
School  was  represented  on  the  various  committees  by  Dr.  Frederick  H. 
Sykes,  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Professors  William  Noyes,  Charles 
W.  Weick,  Lamont  A.  Warner,  and  May  B.  Van  Arsdale. 

The  Alumni  Association  held  in  February  at  the  College  its  second 
annual  series  of  conferences,  which  were  attended  by  about  one  thou- 
sand graduates  and  former  students,  representing  all  departments  of 
the  School  of  Education  and  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

A  Faculty  Club  for  the  women  of  the  University  was  organized 
during  the  winter.  All  women  on  the  teaching  staffs  of  Barnard  and 
Teachers  Colleges  and  the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools,  and  women 
holding  the  more  important  administrative  positions,  are  eligible  to 
membership.  The  new  club  formally  began  its  career  April  5  in  an 
apartment  at  50  Morningside  Drive,  generously  placed  at  its  disposal 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins,  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  coHege. 
It  has  long  been  felt  that  such  a  Faculty  Club  was  urgently  necessary, 
not  only  for  social  reasons,  but  also  that  a  truer  community  of  interests 
and  a  closer  cooperation  might  be  developed  among  the  women  of  the 
various  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University.  The  Women's  Faculty 
Club  of  Columbia  University  will  work  consistently  toward  these  ends. 
Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  is  honorary  president  of  the  organization. 
Professor  Nutting  is  president,  Dean  Gildersleeve,  of  Barnard  College, 
first  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Wheelock,  of  the  Horace  Mann  High  School, 
second  vice-president ;  Professor  Goodsell,  secretary ;  Professor  Stevens, 
treasurer. 

The  University  Appointment  Committee  reports  1004  appointments 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1911-12,  as  against  672  for  the  year 
preceding.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  appointments  during  the  past 
year  of  former  and  present  graduates  of  the  College  are  the  following: 
W.  W.  Kemp,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  education,  University  of  Montana; 
Guy  M.  Wilson,  professor  of  agricultural  education,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege; Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  state  supervisor  of  high  schools,  Albany; 
Charles  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  president  of  the  Skidmore  School,  Saratoga 
Springs;  W.  A.  Jessup,  Ph.D.,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
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versity  of  Iowa;  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  education, 
Rutgers  College;  T.  J.  Kirby,  professor  of  education,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Z.  E.  Scott,  superintendent  of  schools,  Millville,  N,  J.; 
Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  head  of  department  of  educational  adminis- 
tration, George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  R.  W.  Selvidge,  head 
of  department  of  industrial  education,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  head  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada ;  James  C.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  School  at  Camrose,  Alberta,  Canada. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

At  the  eighty-third  annual  commencement  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, which  was  held  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  May  15,  Provost  William  H. 
Carpenter  delivered  the  address  to  the  graduating  class. 

On  account  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Leo  Geisler  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  as  chairman  of  the  examination  committee, 
President  Butler  has  appointed  Dr.  Henry  C.  Lovis  to  fill  this  com- 
mittee vacancy. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  College  was  held  on  March  18  and  was 
exceptionally  well  attended.  The  annual  election  was  held  and,  as  a 
special  order  of  business,  memorials  were  read  of  the  following  officers 
and  members  of  the  College  who  had  passed  away  during  the  past 
year:  Honorary  President  Ewen  Mclntyre,  Vice-President  Thomas  P. 
Cook,  George  Dart,  William  H.  Ebbitt,  George  William  Kemp,  and 
Thomas  C.  Stratton, 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  College  activity,  the  recent  silver 
jubilee  of  the  class  of  1888,  The  Blizzard  Class,  is  worthy  of  special 
note.  The  celebration  took  the  form  of  a  dinner,  which  was  held  at 
Terrace  Garden  on  March  12  and  was  attended  by  sixty  members  of 
the  class.  As  a  special  feature  of  the  silver  anniversary,  the  class  pre- 
sented the  College  library  with  the  latest  edition  of  Die  Real-Enzyklo- 
paedie  der  Gesamten  Pharmazie. 

In  addition  to  the  Real-Enzyklopaedie,  the  library  has  recently  been 
enriched  by  donations  of  books  and  journals  from  Dr.  A.  H.  Elliott  and 
from  Mr.  C.  A.  Mayo.  The  library  committee  is  now  planning  to 
provide  for  duplicate  sets  of  journals  for  loan  and  for  exchange 
purposes. 

On  April  21,  Dr.  William  Martin  Richards  delivered  a  lecture  to 
the  junior  university  class  on  "  The  proper  and  improper  fitting  of 
glasses."  During  March  a  course  on  pharmaceutical  bibliography  has 
been  given  to  the  senior  university  class. 
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Courses  in  Agriculture 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby  three  additional  courses 
in  agriculture  will  be  offered  next  year.  These  courses  are  respec- 
tively in  horticulture,  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  poultry  husbandry. — Pro- 
fessor Morgan  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  for 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  organization  in  its  attempt  to  help  the  country 
youth  who  enters  city  or  industrial  work.  He  delivered  four  illus- 
trated lectures  on  "  Soils  and  soil  management "  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  month  of  May. 

Department  of  Bacteriology 

The  graduate  courses  of  the  department  have  been  exceptionally 
well  attended  this  year.  The  facilities  of  the  laboratory  were  over- 
taxed by  the  large  class  of  twenty  students  in  advanced  bacteriology, 
course  201,  and  several  applications  for  admission  to  this  course  could 
not  be  accepted.  At  the  close  of  the  session  a  new  precedent  was  estab- 
lished. The  members  of  the  class  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Park  visited 
the  laboratories  and  hospitals  of  the  New  York  Health  Department 
in  the  city  and  at  Otisville.  The  class  thus  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  actual  operation  all  the  methods  by  which  a  fully  equipped 
department  of  health  deals  with  the  practical  problems  of  preventive 
medicine  in  a  great  city.  Several  former  students  of  this  class  have 
continued  their  study  under  course  203,  taking  up  special  lines  of 
research  to  perfect  their  technique. 

The  collection  of  known  species  of  bacteria  maintained  by  the  de- 
partment has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year  by  new 
accessions,  necessitating  a  complete  rearrangement  according  to  the 
more  recent  standards  of  classification. 

The  teaching  staff,  reinforced  by  volunteer  and  other  workers,  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  research.  Professor  Augustus  B.  Wadsworth 
is  investigating  some  of  the  practical  problems  underlying  the  serum 
therapy  of  pneumonia,  testing  new  methods  of  immunization  based  on 
the  results  of  his  experimental  study  of  the  disease  in  animals.  Under 
a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research,  Miss  Mary 
Kirkbride  is  carrying  on  an  experimental  study  of  the  relationship  of 
conditions  of  hypersusceptibility  or  anaphylaxis  to  the  development  of 
pneumonia.  Dr.  James  G.  Dwyer  is  actively  engaged  with  problems 
connected  with  the  Hiss  leucocyte  extract,  testing  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness by  observations  conducted  at  the  bedside  on  patients  suffering 
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from  such  infectious  diseases  as  are  known  to  be  benefited  bv  this 
form  of  treatment  and  also  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory  on  the 
toxaemia  of  typhoid  infection.  Mr.  Wallace  Manheimer  is  making  an 
extended  investigation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  swimming  pools  and 
is  to  present  the  results  of  this  study  before  the  International  Congress 
of  School  Hygiene  at  Buffalo  in  August.  Technical  studies  of  prac- 
tical significance  are  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Bliss  on  phago- 
cytosis; by  Miss  Ruth  Gilbert  and  Dr.  G.  P.  Olcott  on  immunization 
with  formalinized  red  blood  cells;  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Von  Wedel  on  im- 
munization with  bacterial  vaccines;  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Benedict  on  the  bac- 
teria in  butter;  and  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Schachter  on  the  bacteria  in  soil. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society 
Professor  Wadsworth  was  elected  to  the  ofiice  of  president. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

An  article  on  "  Chemical  engineering  and  the  new  laboratories  of 
Columbia  University,"  by  Professor  Whitak:er  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Murphy, 
appears  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  for 
April.  It  describes  the  new  curriculum  for  chemical  engineers  and  the 
laboratories  in  Havemeyer  Hall  devoted  to  chemical  engineering.  It 
is  illustrated  with  a  plan  of  tlie  laboratories,  showing  the  location  of 
the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  and  machinery,  and  with  seven  half- 
tones showing  the  nature  of  the  equipment. 

On  February'  28  Professor  Alexander  Smith  attended  the  dinner  of 
the  local  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  New  Haven,  and 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  "Teaching  of  chemistry."  On  April  11 
he  delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  chemical  subjects  to  the 
students  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  his  subject  being 
"The  forms  of  sulphur  and  their  relations." 

L.  C.  Schultz  has  completed  his  investigation  on  the  reduction  of 
copper  vanadates  in  the  electric  furnace.     Alexander  Lowy  is  engaged 

Electrochemical  on  a  research  on  the  formation,  composition  and 
Laboratory  structure  of  silundum. 

Professor  S.  A.  Tucker  was  made  vice-president  of  the  American 
Electrochemical  Society.  He  is  now  investigating  the  decomposition 
of  the  alkaline  earth  carbides  in  the  arc.  Professor  Tucker  and  Dr. 
H.  R.  Moody  have  completed  their  new  method  for  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  and  have  applied  for  a  United  States  patent. 
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Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  professor  of  highway  engineering,  delivered 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Highway  engineering  in  Europe  and  America  " 
before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  March  31,  and 
one  on  "  Modern  bituminous  pavements  for  municipalities  "  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  April  10, 

Department  of  Classical  Philology 

Professor  McCrea  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  As- 
sociation of  New  England  at  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  April 
II  and  12  and  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  reflections  upon  the  results 
of  the  examinations  in  Latin  of  the  College  Board  for  1912."  This 
paper  was  published  in  the  Classical  Weekly  for  April  26. — Professor 
Knapp  attended  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association 
of  the  Atlantic  States  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  May  2-3. 
He  has  been  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association  since  its  organiza- 
tion.— Professor  Lockwood  lectured  at  Haverford  College,  April  3, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Classical  Club  on  "  How  the  Italian  humanists 
revived  Greek  literature." 

Department  of  Economics 

Professor  Seager  presented  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Philadelphia  on 
April  5  on  "The  minimum  wage  as  part  of  a  program  of  social  re- 
form."— Professor  Simkhovitch's  new  book,  "  Marxism  versus  social- 
ism," has  been  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  department,  two  conferences  were  given 
in  February  last  by  Professor  Emile  Legouis,  visiting  French  professor 
at  Harvard  University,  on  "Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty"  and  on 
"  What  the  Faerie  Queene  owes  to  the  pictures,  pageants  and  masques 
of  the  time."  A  lecture  by  Alfred  Noyes  on  "  The  future  of  poetry  " 
was  given  on  March  7. 

The  courses  in  English  for  the  coming  summer  session  will  be  given 
by  Professors  Trent,  Thorndike,  Erskine  and  Baldwin,  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  by  Professors  H.  V.  Abbott  of  Smith  College,  J.  V.  Denney 
of  Ohio  State  University,  and  W.  D.  Howe  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
A  course  also  will  be  offered  in  comparative  literature  by  Frank  W. 
Chandler  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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Some  fifty-five  students  taking  the  major  part  of  their  work  in 
English  or  comparative  Hterature  are  candidates  for  the  master's  degree 
the  coming  June. 

Professor  Lawrence  will  be  away  on  leave  during  the  second  semes- 
ter of  1913-14. 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Professor  Thomas  presided  at  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  German 
Publication  Society  held  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  on  May  9. — Professor 
Tombo  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Goethe's  Faust"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Seekers  at  Pittsburgh  on  March  12;  one  on  the  "  Nibelungenlied  " 
(in  German)  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  German  American 
Teachers  Seminary  at  Milwaukee  on  March  13  ;  one  on  "  Higher  educa- 
tion in  Germany  and  the  United  States — a  comparative  survey  "  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  on  March  19,  and  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  on  March  20;  one  on  "  Parzival "  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Stadtverband  of  Ann  Arbor  on  March  20,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Deutscher  Literarischer  Verein  of  BuiTalo  on  March  22 ;  one  on 
"■'  The  technique  of  the  drama  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shakspere 
Clubs  of  Fredonia  and  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  one  on  "  Bismarck  "  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  on  March  24. — Professor  Remy  deliv- 
'ered  a  lecture  on  "  Tannhauser  "  at  Boston  College  on  January  22 ;  one 
on  "  Wagner  "  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Deutscher  Verein 
of  Normal  College  on  February  11 ;  a  series  on  "  Romanticism "  in 
Brooklyn  for  the  Catholic  Summer  School  Extension  in  March,  and  a 
series  on  "  Great  medieval  legends  "  for  the  parish  schools  in  Philadel- 
phia in  April. 

Professor  Tombo  made  a  tour  of  the  middle  west  in  March  in  the 
interest  of  a  national  association  of  German  societies  for  the  more 
methodical  dissemination  of  German  culture  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  convention  of  the  societies  to  be  included  in  this  association 
will  probably  meet  at  Chicago  in  November. 

Mr.  G.  A,  Betz  will  have  charge  next  year  of  the  courses  now  given 
by  Mr.  A.  O.  Bechert,  who  resigns  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Eyster  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  will  give  a  course  in  extension 
teaching. 

A  Carl  Schurz  exhibit  was  opened  in  the  library  of  the  Deutsches 
Haus  on  May  10,  the  day  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Schurz  monument  at 
Morningside  Drive  and  ii6th  Street.  The  exhibit  contained  among 
other  objects  the  sword  carried  by  Carl  Schurz  during  the  campaign 
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in  Baden  in  1849  ^^^  left  in  Rastatt  before  his  flight,  the  original  fare- 
well letter  written  by  Mr.  Schurz  to  his  parents  before  he  fled  from 
Rastatt,  his  commission  as  major-general  signed  by  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Stanton,  the  manuscript  of  his  biography  of  Henry  Clay, 
copies  of  drawings  made  in  1852  of  Carl  Schurz  and  his  wife  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  photographs  of  the  Spandau  prison  and  of 
Kinkel's  cell,  the  last  letter  written  by  Mr.  Schurz  for  publication,  etc. 

Department  of  History 

Professor  Dunning  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  national  com- 
mittee for  the  celebration  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  among  Eng- 
lish speaking  peoples  to  prepare  an  historical  review  of  the  relations 
of  those  peoples  to  one  another  during  the  last  century. 

Professor  Shepherd  has  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  "  The  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America."  He  has  also  delivered  addresses  on  various  historical 
and  commercial  subjects  before  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry 
Dock  Association,  the  Suffolk  County  Association,  the  Fort  Greene 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  High  School 
of  Schenectady,  the  Men's  Association  of  Christ  Church,  Staten  Island, 
and  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration.  He 
will  be  absent  on  leave  during  the  coming  academic  year. 

In  March  Professor  Shotwell  delivered  the  inaugural  lectures  in  the 
William  Bennett  Clark  memorial  lectures,  a  new  foundation  at  Amherst 
College.  These  lectures,  which  were  entitled  "  The  religious  revolu- 
tion," will  shortly  appear  in  book  form.  On  May  10  Professor  Shot- 
well  lectured  to  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  on  "  The  place 
of  history  in  the  school  curriculum." 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

Professor  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  was  reelected  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, March  27-29.  Dr.  George  C.  O.  Haas,  formerly  a  fellow  in 
the  department,  was  chosen  recording  secretary.  At  tliis  meeting  Dr. 
A.  Yohannan,  lecturer  in  the  department,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The 
date  of  the  Persian  romantic  poet  Nizami." 

Professor  Jackson  delivered  a  public  lecture  on  "Persian  lyric 
poetry  "  at  the  University  on  May  9. 
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Department  of  Mathematics 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  at 
Cleveland,  Professor  F.  N.  Cole  was  reelected  secretary  for  the  eight- 
eenth annual  term  and  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society.  Professor 
Fiske  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Columbia  University  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, November  29  and  30,  1912.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  he  was  reelected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer for  the  current  year. 

Professors  Fiske,  Maclay,  and  Kasner  were  elected  members  of  the 
Columbia  University  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  and  were 
guests  of  the  chapter  at  a  banquet  given  at  the  University  on  April  10. 
On  March  12  Professor  Hawkes  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Col- 
umbia chapter  of  Sigma  Xi.  Professor  Keyser  delivered  the  annual 
address  before  the  local  chapters  of  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  at  the 
state  universities  of  INIinnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  on  April  25,  28, 
and  30,  respectively.  The  subject  of  the  address  is  "Concerning  the 
figure  and  the  dimensions  of  the  universe  of  space."  On  May  8  he 
spoke  on  the  same  subject  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  chapters  of  Sigma 
Xi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Columbia. 

During  his  western  trip  Professor  Keyser  addressed  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  mathematical  seminar  of 
the  University  of  Iowa.  He  was  a  guest  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
chapters  of  Sigma  Xi  of  these  universities.  On  April  14  and  16  he 
addressed  the  graduate  students  in  the  department  at  Teachers  College 
on  "  Mathematics  as  the  science  of  relations." — At  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  Professor  Kasner  read  a 
paper  on  "  Systems  of  curves  associated  with  equilong  transforma- 
tions." Professor  Kasner's  lectures  on  "  Differential-geometric  aspects 
of  dynamics,"  given  at  the  Princeton  colloquium  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  are  now  in  course  of  publication. 

Mr,  G.  H.  Graves,  instructor,  who  during  the  year  1912-13  ex- 
changed work  with  Mr.  L.  S.  Macdonald,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  has  been  reappointed  instructor 
at  Columbia  for  1913-14.  The  following  men  have  been  appointed 
instructors  in  mathematics  in  extension  teaching:  Mr.  B.  E.  Mitchell, 
instructor  at  Vanderbilt  University,  on  leave  of  absence  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced mathematics  at  Columbia;  Mr.  F.  J.  McMackin,  A,  M.  (Col- 
umbia, 1913)  ;  Mr.  Louis  Garden,  A.  M.  (Columbia,  1913)  ;  Mr.  G.  A. 
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Pfeiffer,  A.  M.  (Columbia,  1911) ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Nowlan,  A.  M.;  Mr.  W. 
K.  Lane,  instructor  in  Prospect  Heights  School,  Brooklyn.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  regular  staff  will  give  instruction  in  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1913:  Professors  Fite,  Grove,  Kasner,  Keyser,  Maclay, 
Siceloff  and  Doctors  Dines,  Fischer  and  Reddick. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Professor  Lucke,  who  has  been  absent  on  Sabbatical  leave  the 
second  half-year,  lectured  to  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Society  of 
Stevens  Institute  on  March  18. — Professor  Rautenstrauch  spoke  to 
the  freshman  college  and  science  students  on  April  22  on  "The  op- 
portunities offered  in  the  field  of  mechanical  engineering."  On  April 
15  he  lectured  to  the  graduate  students  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, Md.  On  April  16  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Columbia  University 
Alumni  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  lectured  at  the  Engineers 
Club  on  the  same  day.  On  April  5  he  addressed  the  Society  of  Tau 
Beta  Pi. — Professor  R.  J.  S.  Pigott  has  been  engaged  in  important 
work  for  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  their  power  stations. 

Department  of  Music 

Twenty-four  concerts  of  various  kinds  were  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  department  during  the  year  1912-13,  as  follows :  Four 
concerts  of  chamber  music,  ten  organ  recitals,  five  song  recitals,  two 
piano  recitals,  one  recital  for  two  pianos,  a  violoncello  recital,  and  a 
concert  of  original  compositions  by  students  of  the  department.  The 
student  composers  represented  at  the  last  mentioned  concert  were  E. 
King,  E.  Kilenyi,  F.  A.  Beidleman,  Mrs.  F.  A.  March,  Miss  Louise 
Lincoln,  M.  Silver  and  Miss  G.  Tallman. 

Professor  Rubner's  Suite  Oriental  from  the  ballet  "  Prinz  Ador  " 
was  performed  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  March. — Pro- 
fessor Mason's  violin  sonata.  Op.  5,  was  played  on  December  15  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mannes.     These  artists  will  also  play  it  in  London  in  June. 

Professor  Mason  will  leave  for  Europe  early  in  June  and  remain 
there  a  year  devoting  his  time  to  composition.  During  his  absence  Mr. 
Leland  Hall,  of  Boston,  will  give  the  courses  in  musical  history  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ward  will  give  those  in  advanced  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

Department  of  Philosophy 
The  departments  of  philosophy  in  Columbia  and  the  City  College 
have  recently  been  interested  in  a  movement  to  bring  together  the  jur- 
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ists  and  the  philosophers  for  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  law,  in- 
cluding law  making  and  judicial  decisions,  in  its  relation  to  social  pur- 
poses. Several  articles  by  Professor  Pound  of  Harvard  may  be  con- 
sidered the  indirect  spur  to  the  movement,  but  the  direct  impetus  was 
given  by  Professor  Morris  R.  Cohen  of  the  City  College.  A  meeting 
of  members  of  the  two  professions  was  called  by  the  local  members  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  at 
which  time  Professor  Dewey  was  elected  chairman  and  Professor 
Cohen  secretar}-.  The  first  regular  meetings  occurred  April  25  at  the 
City  College  and  April  26  at  Columbia. 

The  officers  and  graduate  students  of  the  department  met  with 
Professor  Bergson  for  an  informal  conference  on  February  8.  The 
various  phases  of  his  philosophy,  which  had  been  presented  in  his 
French  and  English  lectures,  were  further  explained  in  his  detailed 
discussion  of  the  numerous  questions  which  were  put  to  him.  All 
of  Professor  Bergson's  lectures  were  very  well  attended,  indeed,  at 
no  lecture  could  all  of  those  who  sought  admission  be  accommodated. 

The  bi-weekly  conferences  of  the  officers  and  graduate  students  of 
the  department,  which  have  been  growing  in  interest  throughout  the 
year,  were  concluded  on  May  5  by  informal  addresses  by  Professors 
Dewey  and  Woodbridge. 

Professor  H.  G.  Lord  recently  made  an  address  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  "  The  philosophy  of  Eucken,"  and  one  at  Buffalo  before  the  Woman 
Teachers  Association  on  "  The  spiritual  ideals  in  the  poetry  of  the 
nineteenth  century." — Professor  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge  spent  the  week 
of  February  12  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  delivered  an 
address  at  the  dedication  of  Lincoln  Hall  on  "  The  humanistic  impor- 
tance of  philosophy."  While  in  Champaign  he  lectured  twice  on  "  Phi- 
losophy and  its  history"  and  met  the  students  of  the  department  of 
philosophy  in  two  seminars  on  "  Consciousness."  On  March  16  he 
spoke  at  Exeter  on  "  The  improvement  of  the  mind,"  and  on  April  5 
he  addressed  the  Congress  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  "  The  moral  aspects  of  Pragmatism." — Professor 
Dewey  addressed  The  Teachers  College  Alumnae  on  "  The  training  of 
thinking  in  children."  He  has  also  recently  spoken  to  the  Teachers 
League  on  "  The  professional  freedom  of  the  teacher,"  and  on  April 
5  lectured  before  the  Association  of  Women  High  School  Teachers  on 
"  Social  education." — Professor  W.  P.  Montague  has  been  delivering 
the  Hewett  lectures  for  the  year  at  the  Cooper  Union  Hall.  His  gen- 
eral topic  has  been  "The  great  systems  of  philosophy."     He  addressed 
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the  Quill  Club  in  March  on  "Approaches  to  socialism,"  and  on  April 
18  spoke  before  the  City  College  Philosophical  Society  on  "  The  new 
realism." — Professor  Dickinson  Miller  recently  lectured  in  Montclair 
on  "  Psychotherapy."  On  May  6  he  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Philadelphia. — Professor  Jones 
has  visited  Harvard,  Andover,  St.  Mark's,  and  the  Groton  School  in 
the  interest  of  the  Entrance  Examination  Board. — Dr.  Harold  Brown 
spoke  in  March  before  the  teachers  and  friends  of  Barnard  School  on 
"  Educational  ideals  in  the  light  of  contemporary  philosophy." 

Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin  will  lecture  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
during  the  coming  year.  He  will  give  an  introductory  course  in  psy- 
chology and  philosophy  to  first  year  men. 

The  non-resident  lecturer  in  the  department  for  the  summer  session 
will  be  Professor  Overstreet  of  the  City  College,  who  will  give  courses 
on  social  and  political  philosophy. 

Rudolf  Eucken,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Realism  and  idealism  in  the  nineteenth  century  " 
on  March  3  and  one  on  "  Die  Hauptprobleme  der  Philosophie  der  Ge- 
genwart  "  on  the  following  day. 

Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine 

On  February  15  Dr.  T.  C.  Janeway  delivered  a  lecture  to  the 
Harvey  Society,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  "  Neph- 
ritic hypertension.  Clinical  and  experimental  studies."  In  March  he 
delivered  the  lecture  before  the  Rush  Society  in  Philadelphia. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  held  on  February  20, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Longcope  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Relation  of  syphilis  to  inter- 
nal medicine." 

Department  of  Psychology 

Professor  Woodworth  opened  a  discussion  on  Psychanalysis  before 
the  section  of  neurology  and  psychiatry  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  on  March  11. — Dr.  Hollingworth  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Fridays  from  March  to  May  before  the  Advertising  Men's  League 
of  New  York  on  "Applications  of  experimental  psychology  to  busi- 
ness." 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  on  "  Animal  psychology  "  was  given  at 
the  University  in  February  and  March  by  Dr.  John  B.  Watson,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. — Three  lectures  on 
"  Color-vision  "  were  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  department 
early  in  May  by  Christine  Ladd-Franklin. 
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Department  of  Public  Law 

Professor  William  D.  Guthrie,  professor  of  law,  has  been  appointed 
Ruggles  professor  of  constitutional  law,  in  succession  to  Professor 
Burgess,  retired  from  active  service  July  i,  1912.  Mr.  Thomas  Reed 
Powell  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  constitutional  law ; 
his  chief  work  will  be  in  the  field  of  comparative  public  law.  The  title 
of  Professor  Goodnow  has  been  changed  to  Eaton  professor  of  public 
law  and  municipal  science. 

Professor  Goodnow  has  received  leave  of  absence,  to  enable  him  to 
accept  the  position  of  legal  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Republic.  Con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  reforming  its  organic  law  and  its  admin- 
istrative service  and  desiring  skilled  advice  regarding  the  character  and 
operation  of  occidental  political  systems,  the  Chinese  government  asked 
the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment  to  nominate  an  expert 
in  comparative  public  law.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  Senator  Root 
of  New  York,  and  President  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  This  committee  selected  Professor 
Goodnow.  In  making  this  choice,  the  committee  was  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  Professor  Goodnow  not  only  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  and  authoritative  writers  in  the  field  of  public 
law  but  has  had  considerable  experience  in  constructive  political  work, 
notably  in  the  New  York  City  Charter  Commission  and  in  President 
Taft's  Economy  Commission.  Professor  Goodnow  sailed  from  New 
York,  April  5,  to  travel  to  China  via  Siberia.  His  courses  in  consti- 
tutional and  administrative  law  have  been  taken  over  by  Professor 
Powell.  For  instruction  in  municipal  science  arrangements  are 
pending. 

Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  has  received  leave  of  absence  in 
order  to  act,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  counselor  of  the  federal  Department 
of  State.  Professor  Moore  has  had  even  more  practical  experience 
than  Professor  Goodnow.  He  came  to  Columbia  from  the  State  De- 
partment in  1890,  and  once  already  he  has  returned  to  that  department: 
during  the  war  with  Spain  he  held  the  office  of  first  assistant  secretary, 
and  at  its  close  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a  member  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. During  the  coming  academic  year  instruction  in  diplomacy 
and  international  law  will  be  given  by  Professor  Ellery  C.  Stow  ell, 
doctor  of  law  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  recently  lecturer  in  inter- 
national law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     The  conduct  of  the 
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course  on  conflict  of  laws  has  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Arthur  K.  Kuhn, 
graduate  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Professors  Powell  and  Sait  will  give  courses  in  the  summer  session. 

Department  of  Social  Science 

Professor  Giddings  has  been  giving  at  Union  College,  of  which  he 
is  an  alumnus  and  a  trustee,  four  lectures  on  "  The  origin  and  nature  of 
social  justice";  and  it  is  his  intention  to  publish  them  presently  in  a 
volume  which  will  constitute  a  brief  but  inclusive  analysis  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  social  fabric.  The  specific  titles  of  the  four  lec- 
tures are:  The  significance  of  social  unrest,  The  meaning  of  social 
authority,  The  value  of  the  individual,  The  nature  of  social  justice. 
Professor  Giddings  is  this  year  president  of  LTnstitut  international  de 
Sociologie. 
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February  meeting. — The  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters  was  con- 
ferred upon  Professor  Henri  Bergson, 
of  the  College  of  France,  visiting 
French   professor    1912-13. 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  were  ten- 
dered : 

To  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  LL.D.  191 1, 
for  his  gift  of  the  premises  No.  411 
West  117th  Street,  to  be  used  as  a 
Maison  Frangaise  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  French  studies  in  America  and 
American  studies  abroad,  as  a  resi- 
dence for  French  exchange  professors 
and  for  the  office  of  "  France-Amer- 
ique,"  and  for  his  gift  of  $2,000,  to  be 
applied  to  the  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Maison  Francaise. 

To  J.  Parke  Channing  of  the  Class 
of  1883,  School  of  Mines,  for  his  gift 
of  $12,500  to  equip  an  electrometallur- 
gical  laboratory,  and  to  cover  the  cost 
of  making  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  School  of  Mines  Building  in  con- 
nection with  the  rearrangement  of  the 
non-ferrous  laboratory,  the  library,  the 
coat-room,  and  the  seminar  room. 

To  Charles  H.  Davis  of  the  Class  of 
1887,  School  of  Mines,  for  his  gift  of 
$5,000  to  be  applied  toward  meeting 
the  cost  of  instruction  in  highway  en- 
gineering. 

To  the  Germanistic  Society  for  the 
following  gifts:  $900  for  the  salary  of 
a  lecturer  on  the  history  of  German 
civilization,  for  the  academic  year  1913- 
14;  $300  for  the  salary  of  a  curator  of 
its  collections  at  the  Deutsches  Haus, 
for  the  same  period;  $150  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library  on 
the  geography  of  Germany. 

To  the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertising Managers  for  their  gift  of 
$600,  being  the  second  installment  of 
the  stipend  for  the  current  academic 
year  of  the  fellowship  in  advertising 
research. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $250,  to  be  applied  toward  the  sup- 
port of  choral  m.usic  for  the  academic 
year  1912-13. 


To  William  G.  Low  of  the  Class  of 
1865,  for  his  gift  of  $250  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  maritime  and  inter- 
national law  for  the  library. 

To  Edward  D.  Adams,  for  his  gift 
of  $158.15,  to  be  added  to  the  mainte- 
nance fund  of  the  Deutsches  Haus. 

To  Paul  Fuller,  Jr.,  for  his  gift  of 
$100  toward  the  equipment  of  the 
Maison   Frangaise. 

To  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Wildey,  for  her 
gift  of  a  stained  glass  window,  to  be 
placed  in  Kent  Hall  as  a  memorial  of 
her  late  husband.  Pierre  W.  Wildey, 
of  the  Class  of  i860  College,  1863  Law 
School. 

To  W.  Fellowes  Morgan  of  the  Class 
of  1880  College,  1884  School  of  Mines, 
for  his  gift  of  $1,035  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  lighting  for  the 
University  grounds. 

The  chairman  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  plan  and  arrange 
for  an  appropriate  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary,  in  1914,  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  School  of  Mines. 

The  director  of  extension  teaching 
was  empowered,  subject  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  President,  to  proceed  with 
the  organization  of  a  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  proposal  of  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  to  establish  the  Queen 
Wilhelmina  lectureship  was  accepted. 

The  finance  committee  was  given 
permission  to  dispose  of  the  land  on 
the  south  side  of  Gun  Hill  Road  at 
the  corner  of  Tryon  Avenue. 

The  treasurer  reported  the  sale  of 
the  property  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  47th  Street  and  5th  Avenue. 

The  following  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted: J.  David  Thompson,  LL.D.,  as 
law  librarian  ;  Burton  W.  Kendall,  S.B., 
as  instructor  in  physics. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor, 
D.D..  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  was 
appointed  to  be  baccalaureate  preacher 
at  Commencement,   1913. 

The  appointments  of  Arthur  W. 
Swann,  M.D.,  to  be  instructor  in  clin- 
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ical  pathology,  vice  Otto  von  Huffman, 
M.D.,  resigned,  and  of  Julian  Blanch- 
ard,  A.M.,  formerly  assistant  in  physics, 
to  be  lecturer  in  physics,  vice  Dr. 
Stifler,  promoted,  were  confirmed. 

William  Warren  Stifler,  Ph.D.,  lec- 
turer in  physics,  was  promoted  to  be 
instructor  in  physics. 

March  meeting. — The  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  letters  was  conferred 
upon  Rudolf  Eucken,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Jena. 

The  President  reported  the  death, 
on  February  27,  1913,  of  Philip  Hanson 
Hiss,  Jr.,  M.D.,  professor  of  bacteri- 
ology. 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  were  ten- 
dered : 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  $1000 
to  be  added  to  the  Chandler  (Charles 
Frederick)   fund. 

To  the  Class  of  1883,  Mines,  for 
their  gift  of  $390,  made  as  a  memorial 
of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  their 
graduation,  in  order  to  provide  a  per- 
manent setting  for  the  bust  of  Profes- 
sor Egleston  in  the  School  of  Mines 
building. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $125,  to  be  applied  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tuition  fees  for  the  second 
half-year  of  a  student  in  the  Schools 
of  Applied  Science. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $125  for  the  maintenance  of  a  spe- 
cial scholarship  for  the  second  half- 
year,  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence, for  a  designated  student. 

To  members  of  the  Class  of  1914, 
School  of  Law,  for  their  gift  of  $75, 
to  be  applied  toward  providing  proper 
medical  and  surgical  care  of  law  stu- 
dents who  may  be  stricken  with  illness 
while   in   residence  at   the  University. 

To  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Adams  for  her 
gift  of  $65.25  to  be  applied  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  Deutsches  Flaus. 

To  the  donors  of  the  sum  of  $50, 
received  through  Professor  Cohn,  to 
be  added  to  the  French  lecture  fund. 

To  Julien  T.  Davies,  of  the  Class  of 
1866,  for  his  generous  offer  to  main- 
tain an  annual  scholarship  during  the 
academic  year  1913-14,  the  incumbent 
to  be  named  by  one  of  the  recognized 
alumni  associations. 

To  the  Deutscher  Verein  for  the  gift 


to  the  University  of  its  library  num- 
bering 463  volumes. 

To  Mr.  Ernest  Albert  for  his  gift  to 
the  University,  for  the  Brander  Mat- 
thews Dramatic  Museum,  of  a  model 
of  "  Herod." 

To  Mr.  George  S.  Hellman,  of  the 
Class  of  '99,  of  a  cane  formerly  the 
property  of  President  Duer. 

To  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton  for 
the  loan  of  a  collection  of  manuscripts, 
publications  and  memorabilia  relating 
to  Alexander  Hamilton,  for  exhibition. 

The  finance  committee  was  given 
power  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
director  of  cancer  research  of  the 
George  Crocker  Special  Research 
Fund,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty of  this  corporation  shall  be  util- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  use  and  occupation 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  work 
of  the  said  fund. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committee  to  arrange  for  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
School  of  Mines  in  1914. 
From  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  E.M.  '78. 

William  Barclay  Parsons,  C.E.  '82 

William  Fellowes  Morgan,  E.M.  '84. 
From  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science: 

Frederick  A.  Goetze,  M.Sc.  '05. 

Henry  S.  Munroe,  E.M.  '69. 

James  F.  Kemp,  E.M.  '84. 
From  the  Alumni : 

Arthur  S.  Dwight,  E.M.  '85. 

Daniel  E.  Moran,  C.E.  '84. 

Thomas  B.   Stearns,  E.M.  '81. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  sums 
be  and  they  are  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1914,  namely : 

For  educational  adminis- 
tration and  instruction, 
buildings  and  grounds,  the 
library,  and  business  ad- 
ministration, to  be  ex- 
pended as  shown  in  detail 
in  the  schedules   $2,431,419.86 

For   annuities    36,580.00 

For  taxes  and  other 
charges,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest, upon  the  Loubat 
and  Williamsbridge  prop- 
erties            89,850.00 

$2,557,849.86 
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Brought  forward  $2,557,849-86 

For  interest  on  the  debt      i38,745-00 

For  payment  on  account 
of  redemption  fund,  due 
June   I,    1914    100,000.00 

Making   in   all   the   sum 

of    $2,796,594.86 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  so  appropri- 
ated be  paid  (i)  out  of  the  income  and 
accumulations  of  invested  funds  ap- 
plicable to  such  expenditures;  (2)  out 
of  gifts  for  any  of  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  schedules;  (3)  out  of 
the  general  income  of  the  corporation; 
(4)  out  of  special  sources  of  income 
mentioned  in  the  schedules;  (5)  out 
of  moneys  paid  by  Barnard  College  or 
Teachers  College;  (6)  if  necessary,  by 
borrowing. 

Resolved,  That  all  offices  not  pro- 
vided for  in  these  schedules  be  and 
hereby  are  abolished  from  and  after 
June  30,  1913,  and  that  all  offices  pro- 
vided for  in  said  schedules,  if  they 
be  not  already  in  existence,  be  and 
hereby  are  established  from  and  after 
June  30,  1913,  for  one  year,  or  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  trustees. 

Resolved.  That  the  Loubat  property 
be  charged  and  the  interest  account 
credited  with  interest  paid  on  the  mort- 
gage on  that  property,  and  with  inter- 
est at  4  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount  of 
the  advances  made  on  account  of  the 
Gaillard-Loubat  Library  Endowment 
Fund. 

Resolved,  That  until  the  further 
order  of  the  trustees  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  the  income  of  the  Wil- 
liamsbridge  property  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  principal  of  said  property. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $13,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, chargeable  to  the  general  income 
of  the  corporation,  be  and  hereby  is 
appropriated  for  necessary  renewals 
and  repairs  to  buildings  belonging  to 
this  corporation,  including  repairing, 
plastering  and  painting,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
on  buildings  and  grounds. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $3,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
chargeable  to  the  general  income  of 
the  corporation,  be  and  hereby  is  ap- 
propriated for  necessary  additions  to 
the  equipment  of  the  library,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  library. 

M.  Jean  Perrin,  professor  of  phys- 


ical chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  was  appointed  visiting  French 
professor  for  1913-14. 

John  Addison  Fordyce,  M.D.,  was 
appointed  professor  of  dermatology 
and  syphilology,  from  and  after  July 
I,  1913,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
trustees. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  upon  the  nomination  of  Barnard 
College :  Emilie  J.  Hutchinson,  A.M., 
instructor  in  economics ;  Esther  E. 
Lape,  A.B.,  lecturer  in  English  (pro- 
moted from  assistant). 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  upon  the  nomination  of  Teachers 
College:  Charles  T.  McFarlane,  D.Pd., 
professor  of  geography;  Benjamin  R. 
Andrews,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of 
household  arts,  with  a  seat  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  practical  arts ;  Allan  Abbott, 
A.B.,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
with  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of  practical 
arts. 

The  following  promotions  were 
made:  Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  instructor  in  economics,  to  be 
assistant  professor  of  economics,  and 
assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of 
Columbia  College,  for  the  term  ending 
June  30,  1915 ;  Henry  S.  Patterson, 
M.D.,  associate  in  applied  therapeutics, 
to  be  assistant  professor  of  therapeu- 
tics ;  Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  LL.B.,  as- 
sociate in  law,  to  be  associate  professor 
of  law,  and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law;  Frank  C.  Schroeder, 
B.S.,  C.E.,  instructor  in  mechanics,  to 
be  assistant  professor  of  mechanics, 
and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science ;  Edgar  H.  Sturtevant, 
Ph.D.,  instructor  in  classical  philology, 
to  be  assistant  professor  of  classical 
philology,  and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Columbia  College,  for  the  term 
ending  June  30,  1914;  Charles  C. 
Trowbridge,  Sc.D.,  instructor  in 
physics,  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
physics,  and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science;  William  R. 
Williams,  M.D.,  assistant  professor  of 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics,  to  be 
associate  professor  of  therapeutics; 
Frank  A.  Dickey,  A.B.,  assistant  reg- 
istrar, to  be  registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity; upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
trustees  of  Teachers  College — Frede- 
rick G.  Bonser,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  industrial  arts,   to  be  asso- 
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ciate  professor  and  director  of  indus- 
trial arts;  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  trustees  of  Barnard  College — 
Margaret  E.  Maltby,  Ph.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  physics,  to  be  associate 
professor  of  physics. 

The  following  changes  of  title  were 
approved :  William  D.  Guthrie,  A.M., 
professor  of  law,  to  be  Ruggles  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  law;  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  LL.D.,  Eaton  professor  of 
administrative  law  and  municipal  sci- 
ence, to  be  Eaton  professor  of  public 
law  and  municipal  science;  Maurice  A.  , 
Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  biology, 
to  be  professor  of  biology  and  director 
of  household  arts. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  as 
follows :  For  the  entire  academic  year 
1913-14 — Professors  Poor,  W.  R. 
Shepherd  and  Bush ;  for  the  first  half- 
year  1913-14 — Professors  Simkhovitch, 
Suzzallo  and  Norsworthy;  for  the  sec- 
ond half-year  1913-14 — Professors 
Abbott,  Kasner,  \V.  W.  Lawrence, 
McCrea,  Remy,  McMurry,  Nutting, 
G.  D.  Strayer  and  Braun. 

The  following  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted :  William  Addison  Hervey,  M.A., 
as  registrar  of  the  University,  and 
Frederick  H.  Sykes,  Ph.D.,  as  director 
of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  in 
Teachers  College. 

Henry  M.  Howe,  LL.D.,  professor 
of  metallurgy,  retired  from  active  serv- 
ice on  June  30,  1913,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes, 
section  67. 

April  meeting. — The  clerk  announced 
the  resignation  from  the  board  of  Mr. 
Lenox  Smith,  a  trustee  since  1883. 

The  clerk  reported  the  death,  on 
March  31,  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
a  member  of  the  board  since  1903. 

The  President  reported  the  death, 
on  March  29,  of  Hugh  Angus  Stewart, 
M.D.,  assistant  professor  of  pathology. 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  were 
tendered : 

To  Robert  Bacon,  of  New  York,  for 
his  gift  of  $5,000  for  the  furnishing 
and  equipment  of  the  Maison  Fran- 
gaise. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $2,500,  being  the  first  payment  for 
1913  on  account  of  his  gift  of  $10,000 
for  surgical  research. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $250,  to  be  applied  toward  the  sup- 


port of  choral  music  for  the  current 
academic  year. 

To  Miss  Anna  M.  Spring,  of  New 
York,  for  her  proposal  to  guarantee  a 
salary  during  the  academic  year  1913- 
14  for  a  professor  of  choral  and  church 
music. 

The  transept  windows  of  the  chapel 
were  set  apart  as  memorials  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  President  Barnard, 
respectively;  the  subject  of  the  south 
transept  window  to  be  the  great  teach- 
ers of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  north  transept  window  to 
be  the  great  teachers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

A  second  Alexander  Moncrief 
Proudfit  fellowship  in  letters  was  es- 
tablished for  the  academic  year  1913- 
14,  of  a  value  of  $618.75,  chargeable  to 
the  accumulated  income  of  the  Alex- 
ander Moncrief  Proudfit  fellowship 
fund. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made:  Dr.  Karl  F.  Th.  Rathgen,  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  the 
Colonial  Institute,  Hamburg,  to  be 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  for  the  year 
1913-14  and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science;  Leonard 
D.  Norsworthy,  C.E.,  A.M.,  now  in- 
structor in  civil  engineering,  to  be  as- 
sistant professor  of  civil  engineering 
and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science;  Daniel  Dana  Jack- 
son, M.S.,  now  lecturer  in  sanitary  en- 
gineering, to  be  assistant  professor  of 
civil  engineering  and  assigned  to  a 
seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence; Thomas  Reed  Powell,  A.B., 
LL.B.,  now  associate  in  law,  to  be  as- 
sociate professor  of  constitutional  law 
and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculties 
of  Law  and  Political  Science;  Walter 
Henry  Hall,  of  New  York,  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  choral  and  church  music  and 
assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Director  Egbert,  Professor  Monroe, 
and  Deans  Woodbridge,  Keppel  and 
Gildersleeve  were  appointed  to  the  ad- 
ministrative boards  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion and  of  extension  teaching  for  a 
term  of  three  years  from  July  i,  1913. 

Henry  M.  Howe  was  appointed 
emeritus  professor  of  metallurgy. 

The  following  assignments  to  the 
College  Faculty  were  made  for  the 
term  to  expire  June  30,  1916:  Profes- 
sors      Anderson,       Davis,       Erskine, 
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Hawkes,  Hayes,  Heuser,  Jones,  Chap- 
lain Knox,  Professors  Lockwood, 
Mason,  F.  G.  Moore,  Seager,  Siceloff, 
Wendell,  Woodbridge,  Woodworth, 
Young. 

Cassius  Jackson  Keyser,  Ph.D.,  \vas 
designated  to  serve  as  administrative 
head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics. 


Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  as 
follows :  For  the  entire  academic  year 
1913-14— John  R.  Crawford  and  Pro- 
fessors Mason,  Goodnow  and  J.  B. 
Moore;  for  the  first  half-year  1913-14 
— Professor  William  Campbell;  for 
the  second  half-year  1913-14 — Pro- 
fessor Walter  Rautenstrauch. 
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February  meeting. — Appointments  to 
fellowships  and  scholarships  were 
made  as  follows : 

D.  H.  Morris  to  Alumni  Association 
Fellowship,  and  S.  T.  Fortuine  to  the 
Devendorf  Scholarship  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Carl  Haner,  Jr.,  to  an  industrial  fel- 
lowship in  chemistry. 

Lee  Raymond  Dice,  A.B.,  Stanford 
University,  191 1,  to  a  University  Schol- 
arship, for  the  second  half  of  the 
present  academic  year. 

Resolved,  that  the  courses  to  be 
given  in  extension  teaching  for  1913- 
14  and  in  the  summer  session  of  1913, 
as  counting  for  the  higher  degrees,  be 
referred  for  approval  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees  on  instruction  of  the 
Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philos- 
ophy and  Pure  Science  with  power. 

Resolved,  that  essays  submitted  by 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  shall  be  written  on  "  Paragon 
Linen,"  11  X  8J/2  inches  in  size,  20  lb. 
weight,  4^2  wove,  a  space  of  one  and 
one  half  inches  on  the  inner  margin 
being  left   free   from  writing. 

Resolved,  that  section  8  of  the  reg- 
ulations for  the  University  degrees  be 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
the  word  "  Registrar "  the  following 
words :  "  For  reasons  of  weight  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  the  dean  of  the  Facul- 
ties of  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Pure  Science,  and  Fine  Arts  may 
waive  this  requirement  if  the  disserta- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  a  reputable 
scientific  journal  and  publication  within 
a  period  of  two  years  has  been  assured. 
The  dean  may,  when  he  deems  it  nec- 
essary, demand  a  financial  guaranty 
of  eventual  publication. 

(i)  Resolved,  that  the  regulations 
governing  candidacy  for  the  higher  de- 
grees be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  master 


of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy  must 
pursue  their  studies  in  residence  for 
a  minimum  period  of  one  and  two 
years,  respectively;  provided,  however, 
that  the  period  of  residence  of  students 
from  institutions  in  which  the  course 
of  study  is  not  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  that  in  Colutnbia  College  may  be 
proportionately  extended." 

(2)  Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of 
the  University  Council  be  authorized  to 
prepare  and  from  time  to  time  revise, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Council,  a  list 
of  institutions  from  which  students 
may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
higher  degrees  and  to  the  professional 
schools  of  the  University  which  admit 
students  on  the  basis  of  prior  academic 
study,  graded  as  follows : 

Class  A. — Institutions  in  which  the 
course  of  study  is  regarded  as  equiv- 
alent to  that  in  Columbia  College. 

Class  B. — Institutions  in  which  the 
course  of  study  is  not  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  that  in  Columbia  College, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  deficiency  in 
terms  of  half-years. 

Resolved,  that  the  regulations  for 
the  University  degrees  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  Students  holding  the  required  first 
degree,  who  are  primarily  registered  in 
a  professional  school  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, may  with  the  consent  of  the 
faculty  of  such  school  be  registered  as 
candidates  for  the  higher  degree  in  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science,  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy,  or  the  Faculty  of 
Pure  Science." 

Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Council  be  requested  to  prepare  for  the 
Council  a  codification  of  the  action 
and  rules  of  the  Council  that  are  per- 
manent in  their  effect,  the  same  to  be 
printed  as  a  University  document. 

Resolved,  that  the  academic  calen- 
dar be  amended  to  include : 
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1913 

Dec.  21,  Sunday.  Memorial  service 
in  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

1914 

Dec.  20,  Sunday.  Memorial  service 
in  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

April  meeting. — The  executive  com- 
mittee submitted  a  printed  report  on 
fellowships  for  the  academic  year 
1913-14  (see  below),  and  the  candi- 
dates there  named  were  appointed. 

The  following  additional  appoint- 
ments to  fellowships  and  as  alternates 
to  same  were  made : 

ScHiFF  Fellowship 
Donald  Skeele  Tucker,  economics. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  A.B. 
Colorado  College,  1906.  A.M.,  Wil- 
liams College,  1912.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, graduate  student,  1912-13. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder  Fellowship 
Frank  Alexander  Ross,  sociology. 
North  Woodbury,  Conn.  Ph.B.,  Yale 
University,  1908.  Columbia  University, 
candidate  for  A.M.,  1913. 

Alternates 
faculty  of  political  science 

I.  Asa  Earl  Martin,  American  his- 
tory. Kansas  City,  Mo.  A.B.,  William 
Jewell  College,  1908 ;  A.M.,  1912.  Wis- 
consin University,  graduate  student, 
summer  term,  1908.  University  of 
Chicago,  summer  quarter,  1911  and 
1912. 

2.  Elmer  Albert  Russell  Ellingwood, 
jurisprudence.  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado. A.B.,  Colorado  College,  1910. 
B.C.L.,  Oxford  University,   1913. 

3.  John  Grant  McDonald,  public  law. 
Cherokee,  Iowa.  A.B.,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  1910.  University  of 
Chicago,  candidate  for  A.M.,   1913. 

Resolved,  that  should  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  annual  fel- 
lowship for  women  be  provided,  Har- 
riet Ruth  Fox  be  appointed  to  a  fel- 
lowship in   English. 

Resolved,  that  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  award  of  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  as  printed  in  the 
annual  catalogue  for  the  academic  year 
1912-13,  pages  184  to  188,  be  amended 
so  that  the  delivery  to  the  registrar  of 
100  instead  of  30  copies  of  the  disser- 


tation shall  be  required.  The  regula- 
tion on  page  186  as  thus  amended  to 
read :  When  such  dissertation  has 
been  approved  it  shall  be  printed  by 
the  candidate  and  100  copies  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  registrar. 

Resolved,  that  this  amendment  be- 
come effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  1913-14. 

Resolved,  that  the  regulations  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  as  printed 
in  the  University  catalogue  for  the 
year  1912-13,  pp.  188  and  189,  be 
amended  as  follows :  (a)  By  substitut- 
ing the  word  five  for  the  word  four 
in  line  15,  p.  189.  The  paragraph  as 
amended  to  read :  On  final  certification 
by  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  faculty 
that  all  official  regulations  have  been 
complied  with,  a  candidate  shall  be 
recommended  to  receive  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  within  a  period  of  five 
years  of  an  approved  curriculum. 
(b)  By  substituting  August  i  for  July 
15  in  line  19,  p.  189,  and  January  15 
for  December  15  in  line  20,  p.  iBg. 
The  sentence  as  amended  to  read : 
Corresponding  to  these  dates,  respec- 
tively, applications  for  examination 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  must 
be  filed  with  the  registrar  by  April  15, 
August  I,  and  January  15. 

The  following  fellowships  for  1913- 
14  were  awarded : 

University  Fellowships 

Arthur  M.  Buswell,  chemistry.  New 
York  City.  A.B.,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 1910.  A.M.,  University  of 
Maine,  1912.  Columbia  University, 
graduate  student,  1912-13. 

Raymond  Dubois  Cahall,  modern 
European  historv.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
A.B.,  Kenyon  College,  1908.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  graduate  student, 
1911-12.  Harvard  University,  gradu- 
ate student,   1912-13. 

Edwin  Leavitt  Clarke,  sociology. 
Canon  City,  Colorado.  A.B.,  Clark 
College,  1909.  A.M.,  Clark.  University, 
191 1.  Columbia  University,  graduate 
student,  1911-13. 

Paul  Henry  Clements,  international 
law.  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  A.B.,  In- 
diana University,  191 1;  A.M.,  1912. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduate 
student,   1912-13. 

John  De  Lancey  Ferguson,  English. 
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Plainfield,  New  Jersey.    A.B.,  Rutgers 
College,  191 1 ;  A.M.,  1912. 

Ernest  William  Hawkes,  anthropol- 
ogy. Philadelphia,  Pa.  B.L.,  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University,  1909.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  candidate  for 
A.M.,    1913. 

Henry  Alfred  Holmes,  Romance 
languages  and  literature.  Westhrook, 
Maine.  A.B.,  Wesleyan  University, 
1905;  A.M.,  1910.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, graduate  student,  191 1;  summer 
sessions,  1910-11. 

Charles  William  Honess,  geology. 
Angola,  Indiana.  A.B.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1912;  candidate  for  A.M.,  191 3. 

Richard  H.  Paynter,  psychology. 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  A.B.,  Colum- 
bia University  (February)  1912;  grad- 
uate student,   1912-13. 

Edward  Gustave  Rieman,  physics. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A.B.,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1908;  A.M.,  1912;  grad- 
uate student,  1912-13. 

Alfred  Henry  Sturtevant,  zoology. 
Kushla,  Alabama.  A.B.,  Columbia 
University,  1912;  graduate  student, 
1912-13;  John  D.  Jones  scholar,  191 1- 
12. 

George  Adrian  Washburne,  Amer- 
ican history.  Columbus,  Ohio.  A.B., 
Ohio  State  University,  1907.  Colum- 
bia University,  candidate  for  A.M., 
1913- 

Alternates 
faculty  of  philosophy 

Edgar  White  Burrill,  English. 
Evanston,  Illinois.  A.B.,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1906;  A.M.,  1910. 

FACULTY  OF  PURE  SCIENCE 

John  Smith  Dexter,  zoology.  Ash- 
land, Wisconsin.     A.B.,  Ripon  College, 

1908.  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

1909.  Columbia    University,    graduate 
student,  1912-13. 

Maurice  Picard,  botany.  New  York 
City.  A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1910; 
A.M.,  191 1.  Cornell  University,  grad- 
uate student,   1912-13. 

Frank  Rose  Elder,  chemistry.  Am- 
herst, Mass.  B.S.,  Amherst  College, 
191 1.  Columbia  University,  graduate 
student,  1911-13. 

John  Arthur  Northcott,  mathematics. 
Syracuse.  New  York.  A.B.,  Trinity 
College,  Toronto,  1904 ;  University  of 
Toronto,  A.M.,  1905.    Yale  University, 


graduate  student,  1907-08.  Syracuse 
University,  graduate  student,  1909-12. 
Columbia  University,  summer  sessions, 
1908-11.  University  of  Chicago,  sum- 
mer quarter,  1912. 

Terence  Thomas  Quirke,  geology. 
Brighton.  England.  Engineer  of 
Mines,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
1912;  candidate  for  MS.,   1913. 

Endowed  Fellowships 
tyndall  fellowship 
Winthrop  Robins  Wright,  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan.  A.B.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1909;  A.M.,  1912.  Col- 
umbia University,  graduate  student, 
1912-13. 

GEORGE    WILLIAM    CURTIS    FELLOWSHIP 

Robert  Eugene  Cushman.  Akron, 
Ohio.     A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1911, 

DRISLER    FELLOWSHIP 

Clarence  Augustus  Manning.  New 
York  City.  A.B.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1912;  candidate  for  A.M.,  1913. 

GARTH   FELLOWSHIP 

Edwin  Clyde  Robbins.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1910;  A.M.,  1912.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, graduate  student,   1912-13. 

GOTTSBERGER    FELLOWSHIP 

Fremont  Amasa  Higgins.  New  York 
City.  A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1908, • 
A.M.,  1909;  LL.B.,  1911.  University 
of  Berlin,  graduate  student,  1911-12. 
University  of  Paris,  graduate  student, 
1912.     University  of  Munich,   1912. 

PROUDFIT   FELLOWSHIP   IN   LETTERS 

Elbridge  Colby.  New  York  City. 
A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1912;  can- 
didate for  A.M.,  1913.  Proudfit  fel- 
low in  letter; ,  1912-13. 

Archie  Austin  Coates.  New  York 
City.  Columbia  University,  candidate 
for  A.B.,  1913. 

SAMUEL   ANTHONY    GOLDSCHMIDT 
FELLOWSHIP 

Clarke  Edwin  Davis.  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan.  B.Pd.,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  1909;  A.B.,  1912. 
Columbia  University,  candidate  for 
A.M.,  1913. 
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RICHARD    WATSON    GILDER    FELLOWSHIP 

Randolph  Silliman  Bourne.  Bloom- 
field,  New  Jersey.  A.B.,  Columbia 
University,  1912;  candidate  for  A.M^ 
1913.     William   Mitchell    fellow,    1912- 

13- 

Earl  Willis  Crecraft.  Franklin,  In- 
diana. Ph.B.,  Franklin  College,  1907. 
A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1910;  Uni- 
versity scholar  in  constitutional  law, 
1911-12. 

WILLIAM    MITCHELL    FELLOWSHIP 

Parker  LeRoy  Moon.  Lowerre, 
N.  Y.  Columbia  University,  candidate 
for  A.B.,  1913. 

ERNEST    KEMPTON    ADAMS   RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Robert  W.  Wood.  Baltimore,  Md. 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1891.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  honorary  fellow  in 
chemistry,  1892-94.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  instructor  and  assistant 
professor  of  physics,  1897-1901.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  professor  of  ex- 
perimental physics,  1901.  Columbia 
University,  Ernest  Kempton  Adams  re- 
search  fellow,   1911-12,   1912-13. 


FELLOWSHIP     IN     THE     INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL    OF    AMERICAN     ARCHEOL- 
OGY   AND    ETHNOLOGY    IN 
MEXICO 

(First  half  of  academic  year) 
Paul   Radin.    New    York   City.    A.B., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1902. 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  191 1. 

Teachers  College  Fellowships 
Ernest   Horn.     Princeton,   Missouri. 
B.S.,    University    of    Missouri,    1907; 
A.M.,     1908.    Teachers     College,     re- 
search scholar,  1912-13. 

HONORARY  FELLOWSHIP 

William  Fletcher  Russell.  New  York 
City.  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1910. 
Teachers  College,  graduate  scholar, 
1912-13. 

FRANCES  E.   FIELD  FELLOWSHIP 

Lavinia  Tallman.  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1904. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  graduate 
student,  1911-12.  Teachers  College, 
Frances  E.  Field  fellow,   1912-13. 


ATHLETICS 


The  spring  athletic  season  has  been 
a  busy  one  on  Morningside  Heights. 
The  crew,  the  track  team,  the  base- 
ball team,  the  soccer  team,  and  the 
tennis  team  have  been  training  hard 
under  competent  coaches  for  the  vari- 
ous meets  and  games.  The  resuhs  of 
these  contests  prove  that  the  Columbia 
t^ams  are  not  only  upholding  their 
standard,  but  are  improving  on  the 
records  of  their  predecessors. 

Coach  Rice  has  had  three  varsity  and 
three  freshman  boats  on  the  river  in 
preparation    for    the    big    regatta    at 

Poughkeepsie  on  June  21. 

Rowing      The  first  preliminary  race 

Club         was    held    at    the    spring 

regatta  on  May  9  over  a 
one  mile  course  at  Edgewater.  The 
Varsity  Eight  rowed  against  the  vet- 
eran Metropolitan  Boat  Club  centipede 
eight  and  won  easily  by  four  lengths. 
The  following  week  they  journeyed  to 
Old  Nassau  for  their  annual  race  with 
Princeton.  The  United  States  Naval 
Academy  crew  was  also  entered  in 
this  contest,  with  the  result  that  prob- 
ably the  three  fastest  short  distance 
crews  in  the  east  were  pitted  against 
one  another  for  supremacy  on  the 
water.  The  course  was  over  the 
Henley  distance,  which  practically 
made  the  race  a  sprint  from  start  to 
finish.  The  Columbia  Varsity  rowed 
in  splendid  form,  with  a  powerful, 
smooth  stroke,  and  after  the  first 
quarter  mile  the  result  was  never  in 
doubt.  The  Blue  and  White  crew 
crossed  the  finish  line  a  length  and  a 
half  in  front  of  the  Navy,  with  Prince- 
ton only  six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the 
Annapolis  Eight.  The  time  was  6 
minutes,  45I  seconds. 

The  season  on  the  track  has  been  a 
busy  one,  not  only  for  varsity  candi- 
dates but  also  for  the  freshmen.  On 
April  26  Columbia  was 
Track  Team  represented  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania relay  games  by  a 
one-mile  relay  team  in  the  champion- 
ship class,  both  in  the  varsity  race  and 
in  the  freshman.  The  Varsity  team 
did  not  live  up  to  expectations  in  this 


race  and  had  to  be  content  with  fifth 
place  in  a  field  of  seven.  The  fresh- 
men ran  a  wonderfully  fast  race  for 
youngsters  and  were  only  defeated  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  team, 
which  had  as  its  anchor  man  Ted  Mer- 
edith, the  world's  and  Olympic  cham- 
pion. _  B.  Randall  was  entered  in  the 
high  jump  and  cleared  the  bar  at  5  ft. 
11^  in.  Russell  Beatty,  the  inter- 
collegiate champion,  again  brought 
laurels  to  Columbia  by  easily  winning 
the  16  lb.  shot  put  with  a  put  of  46  ft. 
3  in.  On  May  3  the  Greater  New 
York  Championships  were  held  on 
South  Field.  Columbia  easily  won 
this  meet  by  scoring  a  total  of  91 
points;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  was  second  with 
20,  Manhattan  third  with  11,  and  St. 
John's  fourth  with  4  points.  May  10 
was  interscholastic  day,  and  the  Colum- 
bia track  association  entertained  about 
three  hundred  youngsters  in  the 
annual  Columbia  meet.  The  point 
trophy  was  won  by  the  Central  High 
School  of  Newark.  On  May  17  the 
Varsity  team  journeyed  to  Princeton 
to  renew  relations  with  the  team  from 
Old  Nassau.  Owing  to  eligibility 
restrictions  and  injuries  the  Varsity 
team  was  greatly  weakened,  and  Prince- 
ton won  the  meet  by  79J  to  37i  points. 
Columbia  won  first  place  in  the  440 
yards  run,  in  the  high  and  the  low 
hurdles,  and  in  the  shot-put. 

The  Varsity  baseball  team,  under  the 

competent  coaching  of  William  Lauder 

and  the  leadership  of  T.  Kiendl,  has 

been     making     an     uphill 

Baseball  fight  for  the  college  base- 
ball championship.  Al- 
though the  team  lost  four  of  the  prom- 
inent games  on  the  schedule,  neverthe- 
less the  scores  have  been  exceedingly 
close,  and  in  no  game  has  it  been  de- 
feated by  more  than  two  runs.  Prince- 
ton vanquished  the  Varsity  in  an  eleven 
inning  contest  by  the  score  of  7-6,  and 
Pennsylvania  won  by  the  score  of  2-1. 
Certainly  these  defeats  are  no  disgrace, 
and  the  record  of  the  team  as  given 
herewith  is  proof  of  the  sterling  qual- 
ity of  the  Varsity  Nine.     For  the  first 
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time  in  many  years  Columbia  has  de- 
feated Cornell  in  the  two  games  of  the 
series.  In  Smith,  the  Varsity  pitcher, 
Columbia  has  one  of  the  foremost 
twirlers  in  the  college  ranks.  The 
team  is  admirably  supporting  him  both 
in  the  field  and  at  the  bat,  and  with  a 
little  better  break  in  the  luck  of  the 
game,  the  team  would  have  won  prac- 
tically every  contest  in  the  schedule. 
The  scores  <^o  date  follow : 

Date  Team  and  Place  Col.   Opp. 

Mar.  29,  C.  C.  N.  Y.  at  South 

Field    12  0 

Apr.  I,  Colgate  at  South  Field  10  5 

Apr.  5,  Rutgers  at  South  Field    9  7 

Apr.  7,  Amherst  at  South  Field  i  3 
Apr.  9,  Wm.  &  Mary  at  South 

Field    17  o 

Apr.    18,    Harvard    at    South 

Field    4  6 

Apr.  23,  Yale  at  New  Haven. .     4  6 

Apr.  26,  Cornell  at  Ithaca 6  i 

Apr.  30,  Princeton  at  Prince- 
ton         6  7 

May  3,  Lehigh  at  South  Field    2  i 

May  7,  Pennsylvania  at  Phila.     i  2 

May  9,  Cornell  at  South  Field  14  5 
May    14,    Wesleyan   at    South 

Field    0  2 

May    17,    N.   Y.   U.    at    South 

Field    16  0 

The  soccer  team  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  teams  representing  Columbia 
since  the  days  when  the  Dwyer  boys 
brought  the  intercollegiate 
Soccer      championship  to  Morning- 
side       Heights.       Captain 
Evans    has    been    an    unusually    hard 
worker  and  has  instilled   the  fighting 
spirit  into  his  men.     The  team  in  the 
intercollegiate  series  defeated  Yale  by 
the  score  of  2-1,  Cornell  by  the  score 


of  5-1,  tied  Pennsylvania  0-0,  and  lost 
to  both  the  Haverford  and  Harvard 
teams  by  one  point,  the  scores  re- 
spectively being  1-2  and  3-4.  The 
team  finished  in  third  place  in  the 
league  race,  but  the  fight  for  the  cham- 
pionship was  so  close,  that  with  four 
points  distributed  over  three  games, 
the  team  would  have  won  the  highest 
honors  without  losing  a  game. 

The   Varsity   tennis    team,    although 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  O'Neale, 
the  University  champion,  and  Haines, 
last    year's    Varsity    cap- 
Tennis      tain,  who  is  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  P.   and   S., 
has  had  a  very  successful  season.    The 
scores  of  the  various  matches  are  as 
follows : 

Date  Team  and  Place  Col.      Opp. 

Mar.    29,     Seventh    Reg't    at 

Armory   (indoor)    o        8 

Apr.  21,  C.  C.  N.  Y.  at  South 
Field    5         I 

Apr.  24,  Wesleyan  at   South 

Field    I         5 

Apr.  26,  Morristown  F.  C.  at 
Morristown    7        2 

Apr.  30,  Rutgers  at  South 
Field    9        o 

May  3,  Williams  at  South 
Field    4        2 

May  8,  Lafayette  at  Easton. .  4        2 

May  9,  Lehigh  at  South  Beth- 
lehem    5        r 

May  10,  Cornell  at  Ithaca  . .  o        6 

May  14,  Princeton  at  South 
Field    2        7 

May  17,  Yale  at  South  Field.  3        6 

On   May   10  Columbia  defeated  the 
University      of      Pennsyl- 
Golf        vania  but  lost  to  Yale  in 
a  triangular  match. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Political  Activities  of  the  Baptists  and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  in 
England  During  the  Interregnum.  By  Louise  Fargo  Brown,  Ph.D.,  in- 
structor in  history  in  Wellsley  College.  Prize  essays  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  (Herbert  Baxter  Adams  prize  in  European  History, 
191 1 ),  Washington,  American  Historical  Association;  London,  Henry 
Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press,  1913.  i2mo,  pp.  258.  Price,  $1.50  (to 
members  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  $1.00). 
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The  two  alumni  events  of  the  spring 
months  that  stand  out  from  the  back- 
ground of  ordinary  alumni  activities 
are  the  dinner  given  by  the  Society  of 
the  Early  Eighties  to  the  trustees  of 
the  University  at  the  University  Club 
on  April  lo,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Last  of  the  Forty-Niners,  a  joint  or- 
ganization of  the  classes  of  '95,  '96,  '97, 
'98  and  '99,  at  the  Buckingham  Hotel 
on  April  11.  The  Early  Eighties' 
dinner  to  the  trustees  was  well  attended 
and  its  significance  is  discussed  edi- 
torially elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The 
organization  of  the  Last  of  the  Forty- 
Niners  is  notable  for  having  provoked 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  forming  such  organizations 
among  the  more  recent  classes.  The 
strongest  objection  raised  is  that  class 
organization  and  class  activity  will  be 
subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the 
joint  organization.  Those  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  the  Last  of  the 
Forty-niners  contend  that  its  forma- 
tion will  be  beneficial  to  the  classes. 
The  burden  of  proof  has  thus  been 
placed  upon  them,  they  accept  it  cheer- 
fully, and  time  alone  can  settle  the 
controversy.  Meanwhile,  discussion  is 
wholesome. 

On  February  13  Director  Talcott 
Williams  was  the  guest  of  the  West- 
em  New  York  Alumni  at  a  dinner  in 
Buflfalo. 

Several  Columbia  men  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  gave  a  dinner  on  February  22 
to  the  alumni  secretary,  who  was  at- 
tending the  first  annual  conference  of 
alumni  secretaries. 

The  Law  Alumni  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  Library  of  Kent 
Hall  on  February  28.  Justice  George 
L.  Ingraham,  '69L,  president  of  the 
association,  presided,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  District  Attorney  Whit- 
man and  Mr.  Townsend,  chairman  of 
the  Grievance  Committee  of  the  Bar 
Association. 

The  Pittsburgh  Alumni  held  a  two 
days'  celebration  on  February  25-26 
with  Professor  James  F.  Kemp,  '84S, 
as  their  guest.     The  program  included 


an  address  by  Professor  Kemp  to  the 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Association  at  the  University  Club. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  was  held  on 
February   19. 

The  Alumni  in  Nyack,  New  York, 
and  vicinity  have  recently  held  several 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
permanently.  The  Varsity  Glee  Club 
gave  a  concert  on  March  27  in  the 
Nyack  High  School  Auditorium,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Columbia 
Alumni  and  the  High  School  Alumni. 

On  February  21-22  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association  held  a  series 
of  conferences  at  the  University  with 
an  elaborate  program.  Alumni  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  Utah  Alumni  held  a  smoker  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  March  i. 

On  March  27  a  replica  of  the  Part- 
ridge bust  of  Dean  Van  Amringe  was 
presented  to  the  Columbia  University 
Club.  The  Dean  himself  was  present. 
It  was  his  first  appearance  in  public 
since  his  long  illness  of  the  winter. 

The  Milwaukee  Alumni  held  their 
annual  dinner  on  March  17,  with  Pro- 
fessor Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  'oiPh.D., 
as  guest. 

On  April  i  the  Western  New  York 
Alumni  announced  that  the  Association 
had  raised  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
alumni  scholar  during  the  year  1913-14. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Association  was  held  at 
the  University  Club,  Washington,  on 
March  28.  President  Butler  was  the 
guest  of  honor  and  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Other  speakers  were  Charles 
F.  Stokes,  '84M,  surgeon  general  of 
the  Navy,  Nicholas  Luqucr,  '58,  Mar- 
cus Benjamin,  '78S,  William  Waller, 
'78,  and  George  Oakley  Totten,  Jr., 
'91 F.  A. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  East  Orange 
High  School  paper,  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation gave  a  vaudeville  show  on 
April  18.  The  entire  program  was 
provided  by  Columbia  alumni  and  un- 
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dergraduates.  The  success  of  the  per- 
formance, which  pleased  immensely  an 
audience  of  nearly  one  thousand,  was 
largely  due  to  the  untiring  work  of 
Joseph  D.  Sears,  '11,  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

Since  the  last  issue  the  following 
classes  have  held  successful  reunions  : 

'83  Mines  Dinner  at  the  Columbia 
Club  on  February  11. 

'04  College  and  Science  Dinner  at 
the  Columbia  Club. 

'12  Law  Luncheon  at  the  Lawyers 
Club  on  March  i. 


'02  College  and  Science  Dinner  at 
the  Aldine  Club  on  March  4. 

'11  College  and  Science  Dinner  at 
the  Columbia  Club  on  March  17. 

'98  P.  and  S.  Quindecennial  Dinner 
at  the  Yale  Club  on  April  4. 

'95  Arts  and  Mines  Dinner  at  the 
Union  Square  Hotel  on  April  2. 

'73  College  Fortieth  Anniversary 
Dinner  at  the  University  Club  on 
March  29. 

'03  College  and  Science  Dinner  at 
the   Republican   Club   on    March   25. 

'09  College  Dinner  at  the  Columbia 
Club  on  April  15. 


The  Putnams  published  in  May  a  little  volume  entitled  The  Man  Who  One 
Day  a  Year  Would  Go  Eelin' ,  and  Some  Other  Little  College  Things — Mostly 
Athletic,  by  Charles  Halsted  Mapes,  '85,  president  of  the  Upper  Eighties.  This 
book  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  large  number  of  university  men  throughout 
the  country  interested  in  athletics,  though  it  will  have  as  strong  an  appeal  to  the 
general  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  out-door  games.  "  The  Man  Who  One 
Day  a  Year  Would  Go  Eelin',"  which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  is,  for 
instance,  written  around  Harvard's  recent  record-breaking  victory  over  Yale  on 
the  gridiron.  The  selection,  "  Mike  Murphy,  college  trainer,"  records  the 
greatest  track  victory  that  the  athletes  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  achieved 
over  the  wearers  of  the  Crimson.  "  The  greatest  sporting  event  in  the  world  " 
presents  a  description  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Regatta  and  points  out  the  importance 
of  this  great  inter-collegiate  contest  as  compared  with  other  great  athletic  com- 
petitions. Much  else  of  interest  finds  place  in  the  volume,  which  should  prove 
of  great  attraction  and  value  to  all  college  men,  whatever  their  particular  affilia- 
tions, but  particularly  to  adherents  of  Columbia. 


NECROLOGY 

William  A.  Keener 

William  Albert  Keener,  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Law  from  1890  to  1902 
and  dean  of  the  School  from  1891  to  1901,  died  in  his  home  in  New  York 
City  on  April  22,  1913.  Mr.  Keener  was  born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  March 
10,  1856,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Isabella  Keener.  He  was  graduated  from 
Emory  College,  Oxford,  Georgia,  in  1874,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1877.  He  became  Story  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  in  1888,  and  at  Columbia  University  became  professor  of  law  in  1890, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Law  in  1891  and  Kent  professor  of  law  in  1892.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  "  Treatise  on  quasi-contracts,"  the  editor  of  "  Cases  on  con- 
tracts," "  Cases  on  quasi-contracts,"  "  Cases  on  corporations,"  and  "  Cases  on 
equity  jurisdiction."  He  lectured  principally  upon  equity  and  the  law  of  cor- 
porations. He  possessed  rare  ability  as  a  teacher  of  law  and  during  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Columbia  exercised  an  influence  which  is  still  felt  by  the  School 
and  its  graduates.  He  retired  from  the  School  in  ic)02  to  accept  an  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  resumed  prac- 
tice and  was  engaged  in  practice  in  New  York  City  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  M.D.  '71 

The  death  of  Dr.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt  marks  the  passing  of  one  of  New 
York's  best  known  and  most  useful  physicians  and  teachers  of  medicine.  As  a 
master  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  a  great  hospital  physician  and  as  an  in- 
spiring clinical  teacher,  he  will  be  missed  in  all  of  these  departments  of  medical 
science. 

Dr.  Kinnicutt  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  July  13,  1846.  There 
he  attended  school  and  prepared  for  college,  entering  Harvard  with  the  class  of 
1868  and  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  in  1868  and  the  master's  degree  in 
1872.  After  graduation  he  came  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  He  then  by  successful  competitive  examination  secured  a  posi- 
tion on  the  resident  staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  he  served  with  ability,  and 
afterwards  completed  his  medical  education  in  Vienna  and  Heidelberg.  Re- 
turning to  New  York,  he  entered  upon  the  career  of  practitioner  of  medicine, 
hospital  physician  and  investigator,  and  in  all  of  these  occupations  he  was  not- 
ably successful.  His  activity  as  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  for  many  years,  his  service  as  attending  physician  to  St.  Luke's  and 
as  consulting  physician  to  many  other  hospitals,  together  with  membership  on 
many  public  boards,  testified  to  his  high  sense  of  the  duty  of  citizenship.  His 
earnestness  and  simplicity  of  character  and  his  faculty  of  sinking  himself  and 
his  own  personality  in  the  interest  of  his  patients  gained  for  him  the  affec- 
tion and  devotion  of  a  large  general  practice,  and  he  applied  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  his  hospital  work,  his  patients  there  receiving  the  same  attention,  the 
same  care  and  the  same  affectionate  solicitude  as  ('id  those  in  private  practice. 
To  these  qualities  he  added  a  keen  interest  in  the  advance  of  medical  science 
and  he  himself  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this  advance.  His  patient 
and  painstaking  study  of  disease  at  the  bedside  made  hirn  one  of  the  best 
diagnosticians  of  our  time,  and  his  advice  was  often  sought  in  the  effort  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  obscure  cases.  For  many  years  and  until  his  death,  he 
was  visiting  physician  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  and  it  was  in  his  hospital 
wards  that  his  professional  qualities  showed  to  best  advantage,  as  he  unraveled 
the  mysteries  of  disease  to  his  classes  and  taught  them  the  value  of  hard  study, 
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patient  investigation  and  insight  into  the  processes  of  nature  and  this,  with  his 
lovable  personal  characteristics,  endeared  him  to  many  generations  of  students. 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Physicians,  and  in  recognition  of  the  universal  affection  in  which  he  was 
held  and  of  his  standing  as  a  scientific  physician,  he  was  in  1907  made  president 
of  this  important  body.  He  was  also  elected  president  of  the  Practitioners' 
Society  of  New  York  City,  and  it  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  association  on  Friday, 
May  2,  1913,  surrounded  by  his  intimate  professional  friends  and  working  com- 
panions of  many  years,  that  he  suddenly  and  peacefully  died,  immediately  after 
having  delighted  his  associates  by  a  clear  and  able  presentation  of  a  difficult 
medical  problem  with  which  he  had  been   recently  occupied. 

The  value  of  the  life  of  any  physician  must  be  measured  by  his  achieve- 
ments along  two  distinct  but  closely  related  lines  of  activity:  first,  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  sufferings  of  the  individual;  second,  the  influencing  of  his  fellow 
physicians,  his  successors  and  his  science  through  teaching  or  through  research. 
In  the  first  of  these  fields,  Dr.  Kinnicutt  will  be  credited  with  preeminence  by  all 
who  knew  him  well.  In  the  second  he  should  not  be  judged  by  the  amount  of 
literature  he  published,  though  his  productions  were  always  useful.  In  the 
influence  he  exerted  upon  those  about  him,  however,  in  the  example  he  set  to 
younger  physicians,  in  the  demonstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  for  the 
diagnosis  of  disease  and  the  relief  of  pain  through  the  focusing  of  all  of  one's 
powers  upon  the  clinical  problem  immediately  at  hand,  his  life  will  probably 
be  judged  to  have  been  a  greater  influence  upon  practical  medicine  and  upon 
medical  thought,  than  that  of  many  another  who  leaves  behind  him  more  nu- 
merous and  more  ponderous  volumes  to  gather  dust  upon  doctors'  shelves. 

Philip  Hanson  Hiss,  M.D.  '95 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  desires  to  express 
formally  in  its  minutes  (April  21,  1913)  its  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  institution 
and  the  teaching  body  have  suffered  in  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Philip  Hanson 
Hiss,  professor  of  bacteriology. 

Professor  Hiss's  connection  with  the  school  began  shortly  after  his  gradua- 
tion in  1895  when  he  became  assistant  in  the  department  of  bacteriology,  and  as 
his  ability  was  recognized  he  was  rapidly  advanced,  until  in  1906  he  was  made 
a  full  professor  in  charge  of  the  department.  Under  his  guidance  the  labora- 
tory became  a  source  of  the  most  accurate  and  painstaking  research,  research 
of  such  high  character  that  whatever  was  published  offered  once  and  for  all  a 
definitive  answer  to  the  question  with  which  it  dealt,  research  of  such  high 
quality  that  no  revision  or  correction  has  been  made  by  subsequent  investigations. 
So  high  a  standard  of  necessity  inhibited  voluminous  production,  but  his  wish 
was  always  for  quality  before  quantity.  Those  who  worked  under  him  will  re- 
member his  appreciation  of  the  high  mission  of  the  best  type  of  scientific  work 
and  his  distaste  for  hasty  or  careless  research.  He  took  the  great  Pasteur  as  his 
master  in  the  field  of  his  chosen  work,  referring  to  him  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  absolute  devotion  to  science  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity 
for  personal  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  results. 

Of  his  personal  relations  with  the  members  of  the  faculty  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  speak.  Though  one  of  the  younger  members  of  that  body  he  was  ap- 
preciated for  his  extreme  ability  in  his  own  field,  and  his  opinion  on  university 
organization  was  always  eagerly  sought.  His  early  death,  for  he  was  only 
just  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  years  of  industrious  research,  is  a  serious 
blow  to  the  institution  with  which  he  had  so  long  been  connected. 

Hugh  Angus  Stewart 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  shocked  by  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Hugh  Angus  Stewart,  desires  to  express  and 
record  in  its  minutes  (April  21,  1913)  its  regret  and  its  feeling  that  in  him  the 
College  has  lost  one  of  its  very  valuable  teachers  and  investigators. 
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Dr.  Stewart's  connection  with  the  College  began  in  the  autumn  of  1909 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  pathology.  Born  in  Scotland  in 
1882,  he  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  and  came  to  America  in  1907  to  becomo 
assistant  resident  physician  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  During  his  two 
years  there  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  experimental  studies  in  the  laboratory, 
and  since  his  appointment  in  this  College  his  work  has  concerned  chiefly  the 
pathology  of  the  organs  of  circulation.  Nevertheless  he  became  interested  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  the  study  of  the  adrenal  gland,  and  although  he  was  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  his  work,  the  results  of  this  last  research  will  doubtless  be  re- 
ceived as  his  most  brilliant  effort. 

Dr.  Stewart  had  in  an  eminent  degree  the  spirit  and  the  talent  of  the  true 
investigator.  His  tendency  was  always  toward  the  experimental  method  of 
approaching  a  problem,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  its 
other  aspects  and  spent  his  vacations  in  Germany  working  at  the  anatomical 
side  of  pathology.  He  was  careful,  conscientious  and  willing  to  labor  and  make 
any  sacrifice  in  order  that  he  might  reach  the  truth,  without  thought  of  personal 
gain  or  aggrandizement;  and  for  these  reasons  his  work  was  good  and  will  en- 
dure, and  he  cannot  but  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  prominent  students  of 
experimental  pathology  in  America. 

Personally  and  as  a  teacher  he  was  known  and  beloved  by  all  his  fellow 
workers  and  students,  who  found  in  him  a  manliness,  frankness  and  fearlessness 
that  appealed  to  all.  He  is  mourned  by  all  those  who  knew  him  as  a  good  friend 
and  an  investigator  of  great  promise. 


BiscHOFF,  Henry,  '71L,  was  in- 
stantly killed  in  New  York  City  by  a 
fall  down  an  elevator  shaft  on  March 
28,  1913. 

Bristow,  Algernon  Thomas,  '76M, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  March 

14,  1913. 

Cady,  L.  Bertram,  '77S.  died  at  Carls- 
bad, Austria,  on  April  16,  1913. 

Draper,  Andrew  Sloan,  '03  Hon., 
died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  April  27, 
1913. 

Farrington,  Rev.  William  G.,  '52, 
A.M.  '56,  D.D.  William  and  Mary  '72, 
died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  March  13, 
1913- 

Grant,  Louis  J.,  '73L,  died  in  New 
York  City  on  March  26,  1913. 

Hallock,  William,  professor  of 
physics,  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on 
May  20,  1913. 

Hiss,   Philip  H.,   Jr.,   '95M,   died   in 


New  York  City  on  February  27,  1913 
(see  p.  260). 

Knight,  Charles  Huntoon,  '74M,  died 
in  New  York  City  on  April  30,  1913. 

Melliss,  David  Ernest,  '68S,  died  at 
San  Rafael,  Cal.,  on  March  24,  1913. 

Morgan,  Bankson  Taylor,  '77L,  died 
at  Stamford.  Conn.,  on  March  29,  1913. 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont,  a  trustee 
of  the  University  since  1903,  died  in 
Rome,  Italy,  on  March  31,  1913 
(see  p.  264). 

Staples,  George  Allen,  '85M,  died 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  April  3,  1913. 

Stewart,  Seth  T.,  '75L,  died  recently 
in  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

White,  Sir  William  H.,  '10  Hon., 
died  in  London,  England,  on  February 
27,  1913. 

Young,  Joseph  Coddington,  '73M, 
died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  March  26, 
1913. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE 
LAST  QUARTER  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY 

THE  finest  thing  which  civilization  has  yet  produced  is  a  great 
American  university  upon  a  private  foundation.  A  company 
of  gentlemen  associate  themselves  and  assume  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding the  means  for,  and  the  organization  of,  an  institution  for  the 
highest  culture,  not  only  without  any  pecuniary  compensation  to 
themselves,  but  giving  freely  of  their  time,  effort  and  substance,  and 
securing,  in  their  aid,  the  countenance  and  contributions  of  their 
friends  and  fellow  citizens,  and  a  body  of  scholars,  selected  by  this 
original  association,  who,  sacrificing  at  the  outset  the  prospect  of 
worldly  gain,  devote  themselves  zealously  and  enthusiastically  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  and  its  dissemination  and  to  the  making  of  char- 
acter— such,  in  brief  outline,  is  this  great  product  of  human  evolu- 
tion. No  other  nation  on  the  earth  has  brought  the  like  of  it  forth. 
It  is  the  peculiar  offspring  of  American  conscience  and  American 
liberty.  To  have  had  an  honorable  part  in  the  creation  of  such  an 
institution  is  a  privilege  of  the  highest  order  and  obligates  the  happy 
participant  to  render  to  his  fellowmen  an  account  of  his  experiences. 
It  was  precisely  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century  that  my  own  academic  life  became  linked  with  the  destiny 
of  Columbia.  I  came  to  the  old  institution  within  the  great  city 
from  a  New  England  Puritan  country  college,  where  nothing  was 
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considered  worth  while  except  scholarship  and  character,  where 
work  began  at  7  a.  m.  and  ended  at  10  p.  m. ;  where  academic  rank 
was  the  one  thing  above  all  else  which  was  coveted;  where  the 
Thursday  evening  prayer  meeting  was  the  chief  recreation;  where 
teachers  and  students  were  intimately  acquainted;  where  the  stu- 
dents, coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  lived  together  in  the 
community  of  the  dormitory;  where  dress  was  simple,  meals  were 
frugal,  society  was  natural  and  sport  unknown;  where  physical  and 
mental  vigor  in  the  bracing  air  of  the  country  made  for  work  and 
clean  character,  and  the  premium  was  placed  upon  the  man  who  won 
the  valedictory  and  yet  worked  his  way  through,  as  the  phrase  went. 
It  was  a  great  change  from  such  a  place  to  the  institution  in  the 
great  city  and  the  contrast  produced,  at  first,  rather  severe  nostalgia. 

I  found  an  institution  called  a  college,  composed  of  a  faculty  and 
school  of  arts,  with  some  eight  or  ten  professors  and  tutors  and 
some  two  hundred  students;  a  faculty  and  a  school  of  mines  with 
about  the  like  number  of  professors  and  tutors,  several  of  whom 
were  also  members  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  with  about  the  like 
number  of  students;  and  a  faculty  and  school  of  law,  consisting  of 
one  professor,  one  tutor  and  one  lecturer  and  some  four  or  five 
hundred  students,  a  sort  of  proprietary  affair,  resting  upon  a  con- 
tract between  the  trustees  of  the  College  and  the  sole  professor,  who 
enjoyed  thereby  an  income  about  equal  to  the  salary  of  four  pro- 
fessors in  any  other  branch  of  the  institution ;  and,  finally,  a  library 
of  some  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  administered  by  a  single 
librarian  without  any  assistant  or  subordinate,  who  kept  open  the 
room — for  it  was  only  a  room — about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day, 
seemed  vexed  if  anybody  was  disposed  to  make  any  use  of  the  col- 
lection, and  was  manifestly  grieved  and  embarrassed  if  anyone  asked 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  book. 

The  School  of  Arts  made  the  decided  impression  upon  me  of  a 
day  school  for  the  sons  of  residents  of  New  York,  who  came  rather 
irregularly  to  the  exercises  of  the  school  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  attended  recitations  until  one  and  then  went  home  again. 
What  they  did  in  the  way  of  study  during  the  afternoons  and  even- 
ings was  not  very  apparent  in  their  recitations  of  the  following  day 
and,  as  most  of  them  lived  with  their  parents,  it  would  probably 
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have  been  regarded  as  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  their  teachers 
to  have  inquired  more  nearly  into  this  subject.  The  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Mines  had  evidently  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  their  work  and  instructed  a  more  serious  body  of  students,  drawn 
from  a  wider  constituency.  One  could  not  help  feeling  that  this 
faculty  and  the  young  engineers  whom  they  were  training  regarded 
themselves  as  outclassing  the  School  of  Arts  in  directness  of  purpose 
and  intensity  of  work.  The  School  of  Law,  however,  seemed  to  be, 
at  the  moment,  the  most  successful  branch  of  the  College.  Its  one 
professor  was  a  masterful  teacher  and  among  the  student  body  were 
to  be  found  many  young  men  trained  in  the  best  colleges  of  the 
country.  About  half  the  students,  however,  had  had  no  college 
training  whatever,  as  this  was  not  required  for  entrance.  The 
student  body  in  this  school  was,  therefore,  a  very  uneven  body  in  its 
preparation  for  the  study  of  law  and  as  the  teaching  must  be  made 
comprehensible  to  the  poorer  half,  it  was  necessarily  elementary  and 
superficial.  It  was  as  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Law  that  my 
activity  in  Columbia  began  and  it  was  here  that  I  found  my  best 
opportunity  for  observing  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the  insti- 
tution. Having  been  educated  in  the  philosophical  atmosphere  of 
the  German  universities,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  little  or  no  con- 
ception of  the  science  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Law  School,  but 
simply  the  idea  of  law  as  a  collection  of  positive  statutes,  superficial 
maxims,  court  decisions  and  elementary  rules  of  procedure  and 
practice.  The  purpose  of  the  mass  of  the  students  seemed  to  me  to 
be  simply  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  since 
this  degree  admitted  the  holder,  at  that  time,  to  practice  at  the  bar 
without  further  examination. 

The  location  and  physical  equipment  of  the  College  were  also 
strikingly  poor  and  inadequate.  The  School  of  Arts  and  the  library 
were  located  in  the  old  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  buildings  on  Forty- 
ninth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue;  the  School  of  Mines  occupied  a 
new  structure  on  the  railroad  side  of  the  same  block;  while  the  Law 
School  was  provided  for  in  an  old  residence  far  down  town  to  keep 
its  students  in  touch,  in  necessary  touch  as  it  was  the  thought,  with 
the  law  offices. 

There  was,  finally,  a  slender  connection  obtaining  between  the 
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College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  amounted 
to  but  little  more  than  the  prerogative  of  the  president  of  the  Col- 
lege to  participate  officially  in  the  public  functions  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  a  newcomer  to  make  out  the  feeling  of 
the  metropolis  towards  the  College.  The  alumni  did  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  proud  of  it,  or  loyal  to  it,  and  the  general  opinion  of  it 
in  the  city  was,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  that  it  was  a  rich 
old  institution,  much  behind  the  times,  which  neither  deserved  nor 
desired  any  assistance  from  the  city  or  the  city's  residents.  I  well 
remember  the  rebuff  I  received  from  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  corporation  when  I  ventured  to  suggest,  in  support  of  a  rather 
ambitious  plan  for  the  development  of  the  institution,  that  the  men 
of  means  of  the  city  might  be  appealed  to  for  aid.  He  said: 
"  Columbia  College  never  asks  aid  of  anybody  and  is  not  anxious  to 
receive  any.  It  might  give  the  donor  a  claim  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs."  Not  all  of  the  trustees,  indeed,  had  this 
feeling.  Such  men  as  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Stephen  P.  Nash,  Cor- 
nelius R.  Agnew,  and  a  little  later  Charles  M.  DaCosta,  George  L. 
Rives  and  George  L.  Peabody  were  broad-minded  progressives  and 
entertained  very  large  plans  for  the  future  growth  of  the  College. 
I  remember  Mr,  Ruggles  once  jokingly  asking  me,  soon  after  I 
came  to  the  institution,  if  I  knew  why  the  trustees  had  called  me  to 
Columbia,  and  upon  my  replying  that  I  supposed  to  teach  constitu- 
tional and  international  law,  he  said  "  more  than  that,  to  teach  us 
how  to  spend  all  of  our  income  and  then  how  to  beg  more."  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  many  of  the  trustees  and  the  president,  Dr.  Barnard, 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  situation  and  were  seriously  considering 
how  to  better  it.  It  was  also  evident  that,  at  this  time,  the  teaching 
body  was,  as  a  whole,  more  conservative  than  the  trustees,  in  fact 
that  most  of  its  members  were  veritable  standpatters. 

My  first  attempt  at  spending  a  little  of  the  surplus  income  was 
in  the  form  of  a  request  for  an  appropriation  to  pay  an  assistant, 
who  would  introduce  somewhat  more  scientific  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish history  and  economics  into  the  School  of  Arts,  and  I  can  never 
forget  the  onslaught  made  upon  me  by  the  better  half  of  one  of 
the  old  professors  for  daring  to  propose  an  increase  of  the  teaching 
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force.  She  said,  with  evident  emotion,  not  to  say  indignation, 
"  don't  you  understand  enough  mathematics  to  know  that  increasing 
the  divisor,  the  dividend  remaining  fixed,  diminishes  the  quotient." 
She  was  a  dear  good  soul  with  a  big  generous  heart  and  I  Hked  her 
immensely,  but  she  did  have  rather  conservative  views  regarding 
the  development  of  a  university. 

My  second  attempt  upon  the  treasury  was  the  request  for  an 
extraordinary  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  history, 
economics  and  public  law.  In  this  I  had  the  support  of  the  president 
of  the  College  and  of  Professor  Dwight,  the  warden  of  the  Law 
School,  and  succeeded  in  getting  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  present  large  and  excellent  collection  in  the  University  library 
upon  those  subjects ;  but  I  also  got  the  ill  will  of  the  librarian,  who 
felt  that  I  was  encroaching  upon  his  domain,  and  of  the  treasurer, 
who  regarded  me  from  that  moment  as  a  dangerously  extravagant 
fellow,  whose  movements  must  be  closely  watched. 

In  my  third  attempt  I  lost  my  ally  in  the  warden  of  the  Law 
School,  but  President  Barnard  stood  firmly  for  the  proposition  and 
with  the  powerful  and  enthusiastic  aid  of  Mr.  Ruggles  carried  it 
successfully  through  the  board  of  trustees.  It  was  the  plan  for  the 
creation  of  the  Faculty  and  School  of  Political  Science,  the  first  of 
what  are  now  termed  the  graduate  schools  of  the  University.  The 
faculties  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  of  the  School  of  Law  regarded 
this  faculty  with  undisguised  suspicion  and  hostility  from  the  out- 
set. The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Mines  looked  upon  it  with  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  indifference  as  a  new  way  to  spend  good 
money,  which  could  be  much  better  employed  in  technical  education. 
This  new  creation  of  the  year  1880  was  the  apple  of  discord  in  the 
institution  for  nearly  a  decade,  and  but  for  the  sturdy  support  of 
President  Barnard  would  not,  I  fancy,  have  survived  very  long. 
The  controversy,  even  the  bitterness,  thus  engendered,  led,  however, 
to  two  most  beneficial  results.  The  first  was  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  alumni  of  the  School  of  Arts,  undertaken  and  carried 
through  chiefly  by  two  members  of  the  faculty  of  that  school  for 
the  purpose  of  defending,  as  it  was  thought,  the  life  and  interests  of 
that  school  against  the  machinations  of  the  innovators.  Down  to 
that  time  the  feelings  of  the  alumni  for  the  College  had  not  been 
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any  too  loyal  or  enthusiastic.  The  present  strong  and  zealous  body 
of  alumni  dates  from  that  period  and  controversy. 

The  second  beneficial  result  arising  from  the  conflict  of  opinion 
referred  to  was  the  arousing  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  between  the  two  parties  in  the  faculties — I  say  the 
two  parties,  because  the  university  idea  had  by  1887  spread  from 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  into  the  other  faculties  and  had 
found  a  few  adherents  in  these  also.  The  outcome  of  this  discus- 
sion in  the  board  was  a  letter  addressed  by  the  trustees  to  the 
teaching  body  asking  the  counsel  of  the  faculties  and  of  the  in- 
dividual professors  concerning  the  development  of  the  College  into 
a  real  university  and  concerning  the  organization  of  the  same. 
This  letter  precipitated  the  crisis.  At  this  most  important  juncture, 
President  Barnard  sickened  and  died,  and  the  interregnum  which 
followed  was  a  period  of  despair  for  the  university  party.  Never- 
theless, it  had  the  courage  to  present  to  the  trustees  a  plan  for  the 
development  and  organization  of  the  institution,  the  main  features 
of  which  were  the  creation  of  a  faculty  for  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical research  and  a  university  senate  as  a  central  representative 
body  for  directing  the  educational  policy  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  The  opposition  to  this  plan  was,  however,  so  strong  in  the 
faculties  of  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  of  Mines  that  there  seemed 
very  little  hope  of  its  realization,  although  a  considerable  number 
of  the  board  of  trustees  regarded  it  with  favor. 

It  was  now  felt  by  all  who  comprehended  the  situation  clearly 
that  everything  hung  upon  the  choice  of  the  new  president.  On 
account  of  the  sharp  dissensions  in  the  teaching  body,  it  was  not 
possible  to  take  any  member  of  either  faculty  for  the  presidency, 
and  it  was  even  impracticable  to  ask  the  advice  of  any  of  them  upon 
this  all-important  question.  The  trustees  were  thrown  entirely 
upon  themselves  in  making  their  selection.  They  very  wisely  de- 
termined to  confer  the  great  office  upon  one  of  their  own  number 
and  acted  just  as  wisely  in  choosing  that  one.  Mr.  Low  was  not, 
in  the  first  place,  a  profound  scholar,  though  not  lacking  in  broad 
learning  and  intellectual  sympathy.  In  this  there  was  great  ad- 
vantage, an  advantage  which  Mr.  Low  himself  consciously  appre- 
ciated.    It  was  this  very  thing  which  enabled  him  to  see  that  each 
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professor  could  manage  the  internal  affairs  of  his  department  better 
than  the  president  could  do  it  for  him.  The  professors  were  quick 
to  comprehend  the  president's  estimate  of  them  and  to  manifest, 
as  a  consequence  of  it,  a  new  enthusiasm  in  their  work.  This  alone 
was  a  mighty  step  forward  from  the  school  to  the  university.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Low  was  a  real  man  of  affairs.  He  had  been 
partner  in  a  great  business  and  mayor  of  a  great  city.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  social  standing,  of  extended  acquaintance  and  of  large 
wealth.  He  knew  how  to  organize  and  administer,  how  to  frame 
a  budget,  how  to  provide  ways  and  means,  how  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  existing  auxiliaries  offered  by  existing  institutions  in  the 
great  city,  how  to  bring  the  University  to  the  notice  of  the  city, 
the  nation  and  the  world,  how  to  interest  men  of  power  and  wealth 
in  it  and,  above  all,  how  to  secure  for  the  chairs  of  instruction  men 
of  ability  and  marked  distinction  in  their  several  departments. 
President  Low  emphasized  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  the 
proposition  that  a  great  university  is,  in  essence,  a  body  of  great 
investigators  and  teachers.  In  all  of  the  necessary  work  of  organi- 
zation and  amid  all  of  the  details  of  administration  to  which  he  was 
compelled  by  the  situation  to  give  extraordinary  attention,  he  kept 
the  great  purpose  constantly  before  him  of  bringing  to  Columbia 
such  a  body  of  men;  and  his  success,  in  this  respect,  equaled  his 
determination.  The  careful  and  wise  selections  which  he  advised 
and  procured  in  strengthening  and  recruiting  the  existing  faculties 
and  in  constituting  new  faculties  gave  to  the  University  that  strong 
scientific  groundwork  upon  which  it  has  since  then  so  securely 
rested.  These  were  all  great  qualities,  qualities  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  Columbia  at  that  stage  of  its  history. 
Finally,  Mr.  Low  was  an  alumnus  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Arts  had  in  these  facts  a  strong  guarantee  that,  in 
whatever  might  be  done,  the  interests  of  their  branch  of  the  institu- 
tion would  be  duly  guarded.  A  better  choice  could  not  have  been 
made,  and  the  prophecy  made  by  an  eminent  educator,  several  years 
before,  that  some  day  or  other  the  right  man  would  be  placed  in  the 
lead  at  Columbia  and  that  then  the  old  institution  would  find  its 
true  place  in  the  galaxy  of  American  universities,  had  at  last  entered 
upon  the  course  of  its  fulfillment. 
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The  first  act  of  the  new  president  manifested  his  broad,  impartial 
and  Hberal  views.  Instead  of  occupying  the  president's  room  in 
the  building  which  housed  the  School  of  Arts,  he  established  his 
office  in  a  separate  building,  thus  notifying  all  the  faculties  and 
schools  that  he  was  equally  far  from,  and  equally  near  to,  them  all. 
He  then  took  up  the  burning  question  of  the  development  and  better 
organization  of  the  institution.  He  summoned  the  whole  teaching 
body  in  grand  conclave  and  during  the  great  debate  of  those  Febru- 
ary evenings  of  the  year  1890,  by  clever  leadership  and  unfailing 
tact,  he  changed  the  majority  against  the  minority-plan  of  develop- 
ment and  organization  into  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  it.  As 
I  have  said,  the  main  features  of  this  plan  were  the  creation  of  a 
university  faculty  of  philosophy  and  a  university  senate.  The  first 
was  adopted  by  the  teaching  body  without  change.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  modified,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  president,  in  order 
to  meet  the  strong  objections  to  it  by  the  anti-university  party.  In- 
stead of  a  senate  with  legislative  power,  it  was  made  a  council  with 
advisory  powers  chiefly,  which,  however,  have  gradually  developed 
into  legislative  powers,  as  was  hoped  by  those  who  would  have 
given  it  such  at  the  outset.  The  fonn  first  given  to  this  body 
enabled  the  president,  according  to  his  own  suggestion,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  larger  faculties  in  regard  to  the  representation 
in  the  Council,  while  still  holding  to  the  principle  of  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  faculties  therein,  by  appointing  certain  members  of 
the  Council  himself.  When  the  university  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
was  created  in  October  of  1892,  these  appointed  members  were 
given  to  it,  to  be  thereafter  elected  by  it,  and  this  transitional 
arrangement  in  the  composition  of  the  Council  was  discontinued. 
With  the  establishment  of  this  faculty  as  the  third  of  the  so-called 
graduate  faculties,  the  three  faculties  of  political  science,  philosophy 
and  pure  science  filled  out  the  entire  circuit  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  research,  the  one  and  only  thing  which  makes  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  a  real  university,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Council,  in  which  these  faculties  had  then  half  the  seats,  furnished 
the  means  for  extending  the  real  university  spirit  to  the  other  facul- 
ties and  schools  of  the  institution  and  for  bringing  them  up  to  the 
real   philosophical   standards.     Nobody   understood   this   situation 
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better  than  the  new  president.  Although  he  found  the  ideas  for 
the  organization  of  the  university  already  existing,  he  not  only 
gave  them  valuable  modifications,  but  he  furnished  the  force  and  the 
influence  and  the  management  w^hich  carried  them  triumphantly 
through  both  the  faculties  and  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  admin- 
istrative ability  which  brought  them  to  successful  realization. 

In  the  ordeal  of  these  debates  there  appeared  a  new  champion  of 
the  university  plan,  who  was  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  its 
future  development,  the  young  professor  of  philosophy,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.  As  the  junior  officer  among  us  he  was  called  upon 
by  President  Low,  following  the  army  practice,  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion. No  one  who  was  present  will  ever  forget  the  masterful 
way  in  which  he  handled  the  subject.  No  one  in  the  opposition  did 
or  could  answer  his  arguments.  His  convincing  presentation  of 
the  subject  gave  the  university  party  the  greatest  encouragement, 
and  the  thought  that  came  into  my  mind  at  the  moment  was  that 
here  was  the  proper  and,  for  the  University,  fortunate  personality 
for  the  deanship  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  to  which  position  he 
was,  upon  the  creation  of  that  faculty,  immediately  and  unanimously 
chosen  by  his  colleagues  of  the  faculty,  and  continued  therein  by 
their  choice  until  his  accession  to  the  presidency  of  the  University. 

Even  before  the  creation  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  as  a 
separate  body  from  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  on  the  other,  President  Low  had 
begun  the  work  of  transforming  the  professional  schools  of  the 
University  by  the  infusion  of  the  real  philosophical  and  scientific 
spirit.  The  academic  year  1890-1  saw  both  the  reorganization  of 
the  School  of  Law  and  the  full  incorporation  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  the  University.  Both  of  these  great  pro- 
fessional schools  were  thus  entirely  stripped  of  their  original  pro- 
prietary character,  under  which  they  served  in  too  great  degree  the 
private  emolument  of  the  teachers  in  them,  and  were  put  upon  the 
same  basis  financially  as  the  other  schools  of  the  University.  They 
were  thus  placed  in  the  position  to  become,  as  they  have  become, 
real  university  professional  schools  for  the  advancement  of  juris- 
prudence and  medical  science  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of 
practitioners. 
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Following  out  his  wise  plan  for  taking  advantage  of  whatever 
already  existed  in  the  city  and  transforming  that  by  the  infusion 
of  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  University,  President  Low  con- 
cluded agreements  with  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  which  have  made  these  substantially 
the  theological  faculty  of  Columbia  University,  represented  by  their 
executive  heads  in  the  Council  of  the  University,  contributing  the 
theological  point  of  view  in  its  deliberations,  and  becoming  them- 
selves participants  in  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  University.  With 
this  Columbia  University  now  comprehended  the  usual  four  faculties 
of  a  German  university;  viz.,  philosophy,  covering  also  political 
science  and  pure  science;  jurisprudence;  medicine,  and  theology. 

But  the  thought  of  President  Low  concerning  the  expansion  of 
the  University  reached  still  further.  He  sought  to  bring  other  voca- 
tional schools  into  the  university-unity,  to  make  other  institutions 
in  the  great  city  auxiliaries,  and  to  preserve  and  develop  the  College, 
as  the  School  of  Arts  was  henceforth  designated,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  University.  The  newly  founded  Teachers  College  was 
brought  into  the  unity  of  the  University  and  transformed  by  its 
spirit  while  the  University  has  itself  obtained  through  Teachers 
College  a  direct  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of  every 
state  in  the  union,  which  has  tended  to  make  Columbia  University 
the  greatest  educational  force  affecting  the  public  school  system  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Furthermore,  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  by  virtue  of 
which  these  institutions  permitted  the  University  to  make  use  of 
their  collections  in  return  for  public  lectures  and  other  scientific 
service  rendered  by  the  University  to  them. 

But  it  was  especially  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  School  of  Arts  to  the  new  University  system  that  the  new 
president  manifested  genuine  educational  insight.  He  not  only  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  the  University  was  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  School  of  Arts,  but  he  saw  that  the  only  way  to 
develop  this  local  school,  so  to  speak,  into  a  real  national  college  was 
by  making  it  an  integral  part  of  a  great  university.  President  Low 
was  a  genuine  friend  of  the  College  in  the  University  unity  from 
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another  point  of  view.  As  a  man  of  affairs  he  understood  clearly 
that  a  university  upon  a  private  foundation  must  have  a  body  of 
well-organized,  loyal  and  zealous  alumni  for  its  support.  He  knew 
that  such  a  body  is  composed  rather  of  the  graduates  of  the  College, 
than  of  those  of  the  professional  and  graduate  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Why  this  is  so,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  here.  That 
it  is  so  is  well  known  to  every  American  of  large  academic  experi- 
ence. Under  President  Low's  administration  there  was,  conse- 
quently, no  further  question  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  School  of 
Arts.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  dignified  as  to  title  by  designating  it 
as  the  College  and  it  was  adjusted  to  the  other  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  expedient  of  what  is  known  as  the  combined 
course  system,  whereby  the  last  part  of  the  program  of  studies  in 
the  College  becomes  the  first  part  of  the  program  of  studies  in 
the  other  schools,  thus  shortening  by  a  year  or  two  the  combined 
work  of  the  College  and  the  professional  and  graduate  schools. 
This  plan  originated  by  Columbia,  at  this  period,  has  now  been 
adopted  in  many  of  the  American  universities  and  has  been  found 
to  strengthen  both  the  college  and  the  professional  and  graduate 
schools,  and  also  to  economize  the  time  of  the  student. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  problem  of  the  College  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  question  of  college  and  university  education  for 
women  came  forward  for  solution.  Barnard  College  for  women 
had  just  been  established  and  was  insisting  on  having  the  classes  in 
Columbia  College  thrown  open  to  women.  President  Barnard  had 
favored  coeducation  in  the  School  of  Arts  as  well  as  in  the  other 
schools  of  the  institution.  The  new  president,  inheriting  these  views 
of  his  predecessor,  seemed,  at  first,  inclined  to  accept  them  as  the 
policy  of  his  administration  upon  this  question;  but  with  a  little 
more  study  and  discussion  it  was  determined  that  coeducation  should 
not  be  adopted  in  the  College  or  the  professional  schools,  but  should 
be  introduced,  cautiously  and  step  by  step  indeed,  into  the  graduate 
schools.  The  plan  finally  adopted  left  Barnard  College  upon  its  own 
separate  financial  basis,  keeping  it  thus  in  a  favorable  position  to 
appeal  for  aid  to  the  friends  of  woman's  education  in  the  city  and 
elsewhere,  but  brought  it  into  the  educational  unity  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  that  the  University  determines  the  sufficiency  of  the  Barnard 
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program  of  studies  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  which  the  Univer- 
sity confers  upon  Barnard  students  successfully  completing  the  same, 
allows  its  own  officers  to  instruct  in  Barnard  College,  appoints  the 
professors  in  Barnard  College  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
trustees  of  Barnard,  permits  the  graduates  of  Barnard  College  to 
enter  the  graduate  schools  of  the  University  and  acquire  the  grad- 
uate degrees,  and  in  that  the  president  of  the  University  is  the 
president  of  Barnard  College  and  the  dean  and  faculty  representa- 
tives of  Barnard  College  have  seats,  voice  and  votes  in  the  Uni- 
versity Council.  It  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that 
President  Low  succeeded  in  opening  the  graduate  schools  of  the 
University  to  the  graduates  of  Barnard  College.  One  of  the  grad- 
uate faculties,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  peculiar  relation  to  the 
Faculty  and  School  of  Law,  opposed  it  with  great  determination. 
A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  found  by  the  president  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  new  chairs  in  that  faculty  through  the  munificence 
of  a  friend  of  Barnard  College  in  return  for  a  given  amount  of 
instruction  furnished  by  that  faculty  to  the  seniors  and  graduates 
of  Barnard  College.  It  was  not  known  until  some  time  afterwards 
that  this  generous  friend  of  Barnard  College  was  President  Low 
himself.  The  precedent  thus  established  was  developed,  under  Mr. 
Low's  administration,  into  the  general  financial  system  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  relation  to  Barnard  College,  so  that  Barnard  College  now 
receives  the  advantage  of  instruction  from  professors  and  teachers 
called  by  the  University  to  chairs  in  the  several  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  return  for  a  certain  sum  total  fixed  by  agreement  between 
the  trustees  of  Barnard  College  and  the  trustees  of  the  University 
and  paid  by  the  treasury  of  Barnard  College  into  the  treasury  of  the 
University.  By  this  ingenious  arrangement  the  range  of  instruction 
in  both  Barnard  College  and  the  other  schools  of  the  University  is 
broadened  and  strengthened  and  friction  and  conflict  of  interests  are 
avoided. 

In  three  years  from  the  inauguration  of  President  Low,  which 
occurred  on  the  third  day  of  February,  1890,  all  these  most  im- 
portant changes  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  institution  had 
been  wrought  and  Columbia  had  become  a  genuine  university.  It 
was,  however,  occupying  cramped  quarters  in  a  noisy  and  crowded 
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part  of  the  city  where  its  physical  development  was  impossible.  The 
stupendous  task  of  finding,  acquiring,  preparing  and  moving  to,  an 
adequate  site  must  now  be  undertaken.  President  Low  saw  clearly 
that  this  was  not  only  absolutely  necessary  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  University,  but  that  without  it  he  could  not  interest  the  men 
of  means  and  influence  in  the  city  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  purpose  held  by  him  steadily  in  view.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  transit  facilities  of  the  great  city  were  not  then 
what  they  are  now  and  that,  therefore,  the  question  of  selecting  a 
site  was  a  far  more  serious  one.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  the 
College  might  be  moved  with  advantage  into  the  suburbs,  but  almost 
all  felt  that  the  professional  and  graduate  schools,  especially  the 
professional  schools,  ought  to  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  metropolis,  and  yet,  with  the  intimate  relation  now  subsisting 
between  the  College  and  these  schools  through  the  combined  course 
system,  it  was  also  felt  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  separate  them 
locally.  To  select  a  site  which  would  satisfy  all  of  these  considera- 
tions required  persistent  search  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
zealous  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  called  the  attention  of  the 
president  and  trustees  to  the  magnificent  site  on  Morningside  Heights, 
the  Acropolis  of  the  city,  and  that  it  was  owing  largely  to  his  untir- 
ing efforts  that  this  location  for  the  University  was  finally  selected. 
It  was  one  thing  to  agree  upon  and  select  a  site,  however,  and  quite 
another  to  find  the  means  to  purchase  it  and  to  build  upon  it.  This 
great  burden  fell  chiefly  upon  the  president.  Down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration,  Columbia  had  received  from  individual 
donors  hardly  enough  as  a  permanent  endowment  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  single  professor — the  legacies  of  President  Barnard  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix  not  having  then  become  available- — while 
individual  residents  of  New  York  had  given  millions  to  Harvard, 
Yale  and  other  institutions.  The  absolute  indifference  of  New 
Yorkers  to  their  own  chief  institution  of  learning  was  striking  and 
discouraging.  The  task  which  President  Low  now  faced  was  no 
less  than  that  of  bringing  the  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
understand,  appreciate  and  sustain  the  great  University  which  had 
been  so  suddenly  developed  out  of  the  old  College.    It  was  well  for 
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the  University  that  President  Low  himself  was  a  man  of  large 
wealth  and  of  wide  acquaintance  with  men  of  affairs  as  well  as  a 
man  of  great  administrative  ability,  otherwise  the  beginning  could 
hardly  have  been  made.  He  simply  announced  to  New  York  the 
needs  and  deserts  of  Columbia  by  the  princely  gift  of  the  library 
building  to  be  erected  upon  the  new  site.  This  was  by  much  the 
largest  of  any  single  gift  or  of  the  combined  gifts  of  any  single 
person,  but  its  example  brought  many  others,  from  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  Vanderbilts,  the  Havemeyers,  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Cutting,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Senff,  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr. 
Sloane,  Mr.  Jesup,  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  from  many  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  others  outside  of  the  same,  to  the  amount, 
including  Mr.  Low's  own  gifts,  of  nearly  six  millions  of  dollars. 
We  may  say  roughly  that  half  the  sum  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  necessary  at  that  time  for  the 
proper  housing  of  the  University  was  thus  provided  through  the 
gifts  of  individual  residents  of  New  York  City.  This  was  a  new 
experience  for  Columbia  and  a  new  experience  for  New  York  and 
it  contained  great  promise  in  it  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
University  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  city.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  University  it  meant  that  the  great  city  was  learning  to 
appreciate  the  University's  worth,  its  needs  and  its  aims,  and  was 
rallying  to  its  maintenance  and  support;  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  city,  it  meant  that  the  great  institution  crowning  its  Acropolis 
had  become  cognizant  of  its  duty  of  service  to  the  city,  of  setting 
and  holding  aloft  the  civic  and  social  standards  for  the  community 
and  for  the  country.  It  meant  that  Columbia  had  become  a  great 
democratic  University  for  moulding  the  thought  and  the  character 
of  the  people  and  indicating  the  purposes  of  their  life  and  effort  for 
the  city  as  a  whole  and  for  the  entire  nation. 

When  in  1810  Prussia  lay  bleeding  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Napoleon  and  both  the  Hohenzollern  state  and  the  Prussian  people 
were  demoralized  and  in  despair,  a  few  great  spirits  proposed  the 
founding  of  the  University  at  Berlin,  from  which  the  new  organiza- 
tion and  civilization  should  radiate.  They  placed  it  in  a  Royal 
Palace  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  with  royal  palaces  and  govern- 
mental buildings  all  about  it.  Around  it  modern  Berlin  has  been 
built,  around  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  around  Prussia,  Germany.     If 
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you  wish  to  understand  the  magnificent  development,  civiHzation 
and  prosperity  of  the  Germany  of  today,  you  must  look  to  its 
wonderful  system  of  education,  of  which  its  great  universities,  and 
especially  the  university  at  Berlin,  furnish  the  capstone.  There  is 
no  reason  why  Columbia  University  may  not  be  to  New  York,  at 
least,  what  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  University  is  to  Berlin.  It  has 
been  since  1889  certainly  the  conscious  purpose  of  all  concerned  in 
its  management  to  make  it  such.  It  may  be  remembered  that  this 
purpose  was  eloquently  voiced  by  General  Woodford  on  the  day  of 
President  Low's  inauguration.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  foundations  for  such  an  institution  were  firmly  laid,  in  the 
body  of  scholars  gathered  in  its  faculties,  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
world — the  one  thing,  which,  above  all  others,  makes  an  institution 
of  learning  a  great  university,  and  in  the  securing  of  whose  services, 
the  president  had  rendered  his  own  greatest  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity; in  their  excellent  internal  organization  for  administering  its 
work ;  in  the  able  and  devoted  president,  whose  good  judgment  had 
gathered  this  body  of  scholars,  whose  skill  had  organized  them  and 
whose  munificent  example  had  called  the  attention  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  city  to  the  great  university  existing  in  their  midst 
and  had  enlisted  their  interest  in  it ;  in  the  association  of  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  alumni,  and  in  the  board  of  intelligent,  broad-minded, 
zealous  and  generous  trustees,  giving  time  and  labor  without  stint 
to  the  advancement  of  the  higher  education. 

Upon  this  broad  and  sufficient  foundation  has  been  erected,  dur- 
ing the  brilliant  administration  of  President  Butler,  the  magnificent 
superstructure,  which  is  not  only  the  pride  of  the  city,  but  which 
commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
The  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  saw  Columbia 
a  local  school;  at  the  end  of  the  century  it  had  become  a  great 
national  university;  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  university  at 
Berlin,  it  is,  in  the  number  and  character  of  its  officers  and  students 
and  in  scientific  and  literary  output,  the  leading  university  of  the 
world.  The  prophecy  made  by  President  Low  in  his  opening  words 
at  the  dedication  of  the  present  splendid  site  of  the  institution  has 
been  already  fulfilled.  It  was  :  "  A  university  set  upon  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid." 

John  W.  Burgess 


COMMENCEMENT— 1913 

COLUMBIA  awarded  degrees  and  diplomas  to  1656  men  and 
women  on  June  4.  This  fact  is  mentioned  because  the  1913 
Commencement  was  literally  and  in  every  other  way  the  biggest  in 
the  history  of  the  University.  There  were  more  alumni  present 
than  ever  before;  they  saw  and  did  more  than  in  any  other  year; 
and  they  enjoyed  themselves  more  completely  than  at  any  other 
Commencement. 

It  was  a  good  baccalaureate  sermon,  brief,  direct.  Bishop 
Gailor — the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Frank  Gailor,  S.T.D.,  '91 — of  Ten- 
nessee, was  the  preacher.  He  spoke  from  Colossians,  1 113,  "Who 
delivered  us  out  of  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His 
love."  "Our  University,"  said  Bishop  Gailor,  "has  always  been  a 
bulwark  of  the  spirit  of  service  against  the  attacks  of  philistinism, 
skepticism,  and  atheism.  And  it  is  therefore  with  particular  confi- 
dence that  I  make  this  appeal  for  men  of  strong  faith  to  play  their 
part  in  the  working  out  of  God's  great  scheme."  As  usual,  Chaplain 
Knox,  '03,  read  the  service;  the  St.  Paul's  choir  sang  Rheinberger's 
Shadows  Falling  and  Beethoven's  Evening  Prayer. 

At  Commencement  colleges  are  many ;  Class  Day  knows  only  the 

College.      1913  "met  together  for  the  last  time  in  an  academic 

capacity  "  as  other  seniors  have  done.    G.  Raynolds  Stearns,  Jr.,  of 

„^    „    .  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  president  and  offered  the 

The  Seniors  ,.     .  ,  .      ^    ^       ,     .^     ^ 

prelimmary  exhortation.     Frank  J.   Brown,   of 

New  York,  gave  the  history.  A  prophecy  was  duly  delivered  by 
Harry  B.  Henderson  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  J.  Lee  Ellenwood 
of  Dannemora,  New  York,  president  of  Philolexian,  made  the  pres- 
entations with  the  customary  delicacy  of  innuendo.  In  the  Ivy 
Oration,  the  Class  Poem,  and  the  Valedictory  there  was  a  sincere 
grappling  with  social  fundamentals.  The  three  speakers  were  charm- 
ingly at  variance;  Vincent  E.  Curry,  of  Hyde-Park-on-Hudson, 
New  York,   the  ivy  orator,   echoed  the  conservatism  of  certain 
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Columbia  publicists;  Simon  Barr,  of  New  York,  the  poet,  exalted 
the  larger  brotherhood ;  Ralph  Scott  Harris,  valedictorian,  of  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama,  pleaded  for  a  radical  rationalism  in  the  face  of 
industrial  maladjustment. 

To  Gerald  Spencer  Shibley,  of  New  York,  the  class  voted  to 
award  the  alumni  prize.  Shibley  has  had  a  well-rounded  career  in 
baseball  and  on  the  Columbian^  and  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Parker 
LeRoy  Moon,  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  received  the  Rolker  prize. 

The  Commencement  Exercises 

To  the  usual  throng  in  the  gymnasium  President  Butler  raised 
his  cap  at  precisely  the  appointed  minute.  Promptness  in  Com- 
mencement processions,  under  Professor  Knapp's  care,  is  becoming 
chronic. 

The  President  sa:id : 

Once  more  the  gates  of  the  University  swing  outward  that  these 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  may  go  forth  into  what  is 
euphemistically  styled  the  world.  They  carry  with  them,  we  all 
hope,  happy  and  welcome  memories  of  their  life  at  Columbia,  as 
well  as  no  small  burden  of  treasure  that  has  been  laid  up  while  here. 
In  that  burden  of  treasure  it  is  important  that  what  Tennyson  has 
called  the  thorough-edged  intellect  be  found. 

Thoroughness  grows  more  necessary  as  it  becomes  less  fashion- 
able. Sound  and  disciplined  thinking  is  hard  to  sustain  in  an  atmos- 
phere filled  with  the  snapping  sparks  of  rapidly  following  emotional 
outbursts.  The  patient  examination  of  evidence  is  not  easy  at  a 
time  when  trial  by  newspaper  elbows  to  one  side  the  slower  process 
of  trial  by  jury.  The  careful  study  of  all  that  is  involved  in  a  pro- 
posal for  some  new  sort  of  action  in  morals,  in  politics,  or  in  society, 
is  at  a  disadvantage  when  public  attention  is  dragged  quickly  from 
one  point  of  the  emotional  compass  to  another,  and  when  masses  of 
men,  intent  only  on  what  they  wish  to  get  away  from,  have  no  sort 
of  care  for  what  they  are  going  toward.  Just  now  gossip  displaces 
conversation;  vice  and  loathsome  disease  are  extolled  as  worthy  of 
discussion  in  the  drawing-room  and  of  presentation  on  the  stage; 
absorption  in  current  topics  (which  tomorrow  may  be  neither  cur- 
rent nor  topics)  leaves  no  place  for  the  genuine  study  of  that  his- 
tory and  that  literature  which  have  withstood  Horace's  fuga  tem- 
porum.  Every  ruling  tendency  is  to  make  life  a  flat-land,  an  affair 
of  two  dimensions,  with  no  depth,  no  background,  no  permanent 
roots. 
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For  all  this  there  is  no  support  to  be  found  in  the  study  of 
science,  of  history,  of  literature,  or  of  philosophy ;  least  of  all,  in  the 
kssons  taught  by  the  majestic  doctrine  of  evolution.  Each  and  all 
of  these  insists  unendingly  on  thoroughness  and  on  standards  of 
excellence.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  we  modems  have 
lost  much  of  the  old  respect  for  thoroughness.  We  seem  to  think 
that  superficial  brilliancy  counts  for  more. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  for  those  who  are  just  now  forming  their 
habits  of  mind  and  of  conduct,  and  who  are  making  for  themselves 
a  view  of  the  world,  to  ponder  all  this  and  to  realize  what  it  means. 
He  would  be  a  poor  scientist  indeed  who  should  describe  the  ocean 
in  terms  of  its  superficial  currents,  its  calms,  its  storms  and  its 
tempests  only.  The  dark,  silent  depths,  with  their  rich  remains  of 
ages  that  are  past  and  with  forms  of  life  all  their  own,  exerting  as 
they  do  a  profound  influence  on  the  habitable  globe,  would  count 
for  nothing  in  such  a  judgment.  Or  he  would  likewise  be  a  poor 
scientist  who  should  describe  the  earth's  envelope  in  terms  of  the 
air  which  man  breathes  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
stupendous  problems  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of  mechanics,  of 
astronomy,  that  grow  out  of  and  are  illuminated  by  the  character- 
istics of  the  upper  atmosphere  and  of  the  ether,  would  go  unnoted. 
In  similar  fashion  the  estimation  of  man's  individual  and  social  con- 
duct in  terms  of  his  swiftly  succeeding  emotions  fails  to  take  account 
of  the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  that  grow  out  of  the  nature  of 
intellect  and  the  necessities  of  character.  Present  feeling  is  by  no 
means  all  that  there  is  of  life,  although  too  often  many  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  so.  The  making  of  civilization  is  a  gigantic  task 
upon  which  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  are  all  engaged, 
and  in  which  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  all  have  an  interest, 
out  of  which  interests  grow  rights.  The  observer  of  the  surface 
of  life,  the  impressionist,  does  not  get  an  understanding  of  things 
as  they  are,  but  only  of  things  as  they  at  the  moment  appear  to  be. 

If  this  University  has  not  taught  to  every  graduate  to  whom  it 
offers  today  the  hand  of  fellowship  the  lasting  lesson  of  thorough- 
ness, it  has  in  so  far  failed,  no  matter  what  else  it  may  have  done  for 
him.  He  who  has  schooled  himself  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
to  follow  up  every  hint  and  to  pursue  to  its  end  each  implication, 
has  begun  to  get  a  true  notion  of  the  interdependence  of  nature  and 
life.  In  this  way  he  learns  the  lesson  that  beneath  superficial  differ- 
ences lie  hidden,  yet  controlling,  likenesses  and  unities.  He  comes 
to  understand  that  however  diffused  the  light  of  experience  may 
seem  to  be,  in  reality  it  comes  from  a  single  source.  He  catches 
sight  of  the  significance  of  principles,  rules,  laws,  and  he  finds  out 
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how  these  principles,  rules,  laws  manifest  themselves  in  various  and 
diverse  ways  that  are  a  part  of  their  life  but  are  not  all  of  it. 

The  thorough-edged  intellect  is  one  that  has  learned  these  les- 
sons and  that  has  formed  the  habit  of  acting  upon  them.  It  is 
not  satisfied  with  assertion  demanding  to  be  accepted  as  proof ;  with 
desire  urging  that  it  be  identified  with  need;  or  with  tumultuous 
clamor  claiming  to  usurp  the  place  of  sober  and  reflective  public 
opinion.  It  asks  for  reasons,  it  seeks  for  controlling  principles, 
and  it  knows  how  to  set  about  getting  them.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  these  lessons  of  thoroughness  have  been  so  well  learned  and  so 
pondered  that  they  will  shape  the  life  and  conduot  of  each  one  of 
you,  and  thereby  bring  new  strength  and  new  satisfaction  both  to 
yourselves  and  to  the  communities  that  you  will  serve. 

May  success  and  happiness  attend  you  one  and  all. 

Group  by  group  the  thousands  of  graduates  rose  to  receive  the 
degrees  and  diplomas  conferred  after  the  address.  In  Columbia 
College  there  were  127  bachelors  of  arts,  61  bachelors  of  science; 
139  Barnard  students  were  graduated;  137  bachelors  of  laws;  100 
doctors  of  medicine;  124  in  applied  science;  10  in  architecture  and 
music;  27  in  pharmacy;  504  masters  of  arts  and  one  of  laws;  67 
doctors  of  philosophy.  ''  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
ancient  institution,"  as  Director  Talcott  Williams  said,  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  literature  in  journalism  was  given,  nine  students 
taking  it.  The  other  degrees  and  diplomas  were  in  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 370  duplicates  making  thetotal  number  of  degrees  and  diplomas 
2,026. 

As  University  orator.  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  now  serv- 
ing as  counsellor  to  the  Department  of  State,  presented  the  candi- 
dates for  honorary  degrees : 

We  assemble  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  to  bestow  the 
rewards  of  successful  application,  and  to  wish  Godspeed  to  those 
who,  having  completed  their  preliminary  training,  are  about  to  enter 
upon  their  permanent  career.  In  so  doing  we  cannot  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  each  year  the  University  plays  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  a  larger  part.  Although  this  fact  may  not  always  be 
appreciated  or  acknowledged,  it  denotes  a  tendency  which,  in  spite 
of  all  attempts  to  thwart  or  divert  it,  must  go  on  with  increasing 
momentum.  Not  only  in  affairs  of  government,  but  also  in  private 
undertakings,  there  comes,  with  the  evergrowing  complexity  and 
diversification  of  human  activities,  the  incessant  demand  for  better 
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instruction  and  higher  intelligence;  and  these  it  is  the  function  of 
the  University  to  cultivate  and  supply. 

Education,  however,  does  not  begin  and  end  in  the  academic 
halls.  All  life  is  an  education.  The  University  furnishes  the  prepa- 
ration, the  impetus,  and  the  ideal ;  but  it  is  in  the  later  contests  that 
the  worth  of  the  individual  is  subjected  to  its  supreme  test  and  his 
value  determined.  Here  is  revealed  his  strength  or  his  weakness, 
his  power  to  conquer  or  his  fatal  readiness  to  succumb.  To  those 
who  persist  and  reach  the  goal  of  endeavor,  we  render  the  tribute 
due  to  merit.  They  stand  before  us  as  an  example  and  an  inspira- 
tion; and  the  University  does  well  to  place  upon  them  the  mark  of 
her  commendation  and  respect. 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison — In  the  busy  world  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Especially 
is  this  acknowledgment  due  to  those  who  reveal  to  us  the  workings 
of  the  human  spirit  and  teach  us  to  prefer  essential  values  to  con- 
ventional forms.  As  a  tribute  to  an  author  whose  merits,  already 
widely  appreciated,  justify  us  in  expecting  from  him  still  further 
entertainment  and  instruction,  I  ask  that  the  honorary  degree  of 
master  of  arts  be  conferred  on  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  of  the  class 
of  1900. 

President  Butler  conferred  the  degree  in  these  words : 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  bachelor  of  arts  of  Columbia  College; 
sharing  and  carrying  forward  a  fine  literary  tradition,  already  of 
substantial  achievement  among  American  men  of  letters  of  this 
generation  and  giving  new  promise  for  the  future.  .  .  . 

William  Rhinelander  Stewart — Columbia  University  in 
the  City  of  New  York  worthily  exemplifies  in  its  activities  and  its 
influence  the  life  of  the  great  metropolis  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  public,  it  gladly  recognizes  in  its  sons 
that  spirit  of  unselfish  devotion  which  prompts  men  to  give  their 
time  and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  good  causes.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  a  member  and  for  much  of  the  time  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  an  authority  of  the  first 
rank  on  various  forms  of  philanthropic  work,  a  patron  of  art  and  of 
science,  and  a  staunch  and  efficient  sustainer  of  religious  enterprises, 
William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  of  the  law  class  of  1873,  has  rendered 
to  his  generation  services  in  many  respects  unrivaled,  ever  exempli- 
fying in  his  conduct  the  virtues  of  an  exalted  patriotism  and  broad 
humanity.  I  ask  that  there  be  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  master  of  arts. 

President  Butler — William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  a  graduate  in 
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law  of  this  University ;  closely  allied  by  lineage  with  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  its  ancestor  King's;  giving  freely  and  generously  of  time 
and  service  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  the  supervision  of  the 
charities  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  exceptional  success  and 
marked  public  benefit.  .  .  . 

William  Crawford  Gorgas — One  day  a  traveler,  seated  at  a 
table  at  the  Hotel  Tivoli  in  the  city  of  Panama,  wearily  reflected 
upon  the  enforced  choice,  to  which  he  had  during  a  long  journey 
been  reduced,  between  the  product  of  the  vineyard  and  the  product 
of  the  mineral  spring.  Panting  for  a  little  plain  fresh  water,  he 
inquired  of  a  waiter  whether,  if  the  desired  beverage  should  be 
obtained,  it  might  safely  be  drunk.  The  servitor  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  an  affirmative  reply,  and,  when  interrogated  as  to  the  grounds 
of  his  confidence,  proudly  answered,  "  O,  Sir,  this  water  is  certified 
by  Dr.  Gorgas."  What  a  meaning  was  conveyed  by  that  simple, 
instantaneous  response!  Within  a  tropical  area  which  had  since 
man  first  knew  it  been  a  hotbed  of  disease,  in  which  pestilence, 
flourishing  rankly  with  the  growths  of  the  jungle,  had  levied  a  dire- 
ful toll  on  all  human  endeavor,  more  than  forty  thousand  men  were 
engaged  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
feats  of  engineering  ever  undertaken,  and  all  this  without  unusual 
fatality  or  apprehension  of  death.  Sanitary  science  applied  by  a 
master  had  transformed  a  jungle  into  a  health  resort,  and  had  made 
the  "dream  of  the  ages"  a  possibility.  A  famous  orator,  on  a 
famous  occasion,  when  nominating  as  a  candidate  for  an  exalted 
station  a  great  military  chieftain,  mentioned,  as  the  place  from 
which  he  hailed,  the  scene  of  his  latest  triumph.  William  Crawford 
Gorgas  has  vanquished  disease  in  divers  places ;  but,  if  you  were  to 
ask  today  whence  he  comes,  the  whole  world,  reverberating  with  the 
story  of  his  latest  and  greatest  achievement,  would  with  one  voice 
reply,  "He  hails  from  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama!"  I  present  him 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 

President  Butler — William  Crawford  Gorgas,  designated  Colonel 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  General  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  United 
States  Army  by  special  act  of  Congress  in  recognition  of  far-reach- 
ing public  service  through  successfully  combating  the  yellow  fever 
in  Havana;  chief  sanitary  officer  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission;  illustrating  more  completely 
than  has  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man  the  power  of 
modern  science  to  combat  and  to  prevent  disease.  .  .  . 

Alexis  Carrel — Although  the  mystery  of  life  remains  to  be 
solved,  yet  the  experiments  of  scientific  men  have  lately  seemed 
almost  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  creative  power.  Perhaps  in  no  direc- 
tion has  progress  been  more  remarkable  than  in  the  cultivation  of 
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animal  tissues  in  culture  media  outside  of  the  animal  body.  Studies 
of  the  nature  of  latent  life,  the  transplantation  and  use  of  tissues 
kept  in  cold  storage,  and  investigations  of  the  regeneration  of  nerves 
have  disclosed  to  the  scientific  world  possibilities  heretofore  unreal- 
ized. We  justly  honor  the  great  pioneers  in  this  field  of  explora- 
tion ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  present  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  science  the  celebrated  surgeon  and  anatomist  whose 
discoveries  have  already  won  him  great  renown,  Alexis  Carrel,  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

President  Butler — Alexis  Carrel,  leading  the  way  with  amazing 
skill,  rich  imagination,  and  exceptional  scientific  equipment  into  new 
fields  of  surgical  research,  to  the  end  that  life  may  be  safer,  happier, 
and  more  useful ;  justly  crowned  with  the  Nobel  prize.  .  .  . 

Daniel  Chester  French — Without  venturing  to  pronounce 
upon  the  claims  of  rival  schools  of  historical  interpretation,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  the  development  of  a  nation  must  be  appreciably 
affected  by  the  ideals  exemplified  in  its  monuments.  The  counter- 
feit presentment,  in  bronze  or  in  marble,  recalls  to  the  passerby  the 
name  and  the  deeds  of  the  departed  hero,  while  the  idealized  figure, 
informed  by  the  genius  of  the  artist,  inspires  a  feeling  of  reverence 
and  of  emulation.  Because  of  his  preeminence  as  a  sculptor  in 
whose  works  elevated  conceptions,  conveyed  in  highly  artistic  forms, 
serve  to  remind,  to  educate,  and  to  ennoble,  I  present,  for  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  doctor  of  letters,  Daniel  Chester  French. 

President  Butler — Daniel  Chester  French,  rich  in  achievement 
in  the  fine  art  of  sculpture;  giving  visible  embodiment  to  the  Minute 
Man  of  Concord,  making  John  Harvard  a  familiar  figure,  and  fur- 
nishing for  our  beloved  Alma  Mater  a  symbol  of  striking  signifi- 
cance and  beauty.  .  .  . 

Barrett  Wendell — In  an  age  in  which  slipshod  dictation  and 
writing  machines  bid  defiance  to  style  and  even  confound  the  con- 
troverted forms  of  orthography,  we  feel  an  instinctive  gratitude  to 
those  who  cherish  and  defend  the  purity  of  our  mother  tongue.  Our 
sense  of  obligation  is  enhanced  when  our  protagonist,  not  content  to 
be  negatively  critical,  justifies  his  leadership  by  works  as  valuable 
in  substance  as  they  are  exquisite  in  form.  As  a  well  merited  tribute 
to  an  author,  lecturer,  and  teacher,  who  has,  not  only  as  an  exponent 
of  literature  but  also  as  an  interpreter  of  national  ideals,  brought 
instruction  and  delight  to  two  continents  and  won  international 
fame,  I  ask  that  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  be  con- 
ferred on  Barrett  Wendell,  professor  of  English  in  Harvard 
University. 

President  Butler — Barrett  Wendell,  professor  of  English  in 
Harvard  University;  for  a  generation  distinguished  and  influential  in 
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teaching  the  Enghsh  language  and  its  Hterature ;  a  chief  stimulus  to 
the  study  of  rhetoric  as  a  living  art;  scholarly  interpreter  of  the 
temper  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  to  our  own  countrymen  and 
to  those  who  dwell  beyond  the  sea.  .  .  . 

Rev.  Samuel  Parkes  Cadman — It  is  often  too  readily  assumed 
that,  with  the  great  progress  made  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  things 
of  the  spirit  become  less  important  and  less  influential.  In  reality 
the  comparison  can  not  be  made  by  processes  of  exact  analysis  and  in 
definite  proportions.  Forms  may  vary  and  outward  manifestations 
may  pass  away ;  but  the  nature  of  man  remains  essentially  unchanged, 
and  religion  and  philosophy  continue  to  be  among  his  chief  preoccu- 
pations. In  recognition  of  his  eminence  in  these  fields,  I  ask  that  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology  be  conferred  upon  Samuel 
Parkes  Cadman,  preacher,  theologian,  and  philosopher. 

President  Butler — Samuel  Parkes  Cadman,  eloquent  and  untir- 
ing preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  participating  actively  in  every 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  public  morals  and  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  public  life.  .  .  . 

George  Sutherland — We  boast  of  our  progress  in  arts,  in 
sciences,  and  in  politics,  and  our  confidence  is  not  wholly  unjustified ; 
but,  until  human  nature  shall  have  undergone  a  transformation  more 
radical  than  any  yet  witnessed,  the  Miltonian  phrase  "  Statesman, 
yet  friend  to  truth,"  will  not  cease  to  have  a  limited,  even  though 
it  be  dwindling,  application;  for,  until  the  ideal  epoch  shall  have 
arrived,  there  will  be  on  the  one  hand  those  who  voraciously  wel- 
come fallacious  remedies  for  fancied  ills,  while  there  will  be  on  the 
other  hand  pretenders  who,  like  John  Bright's  fakir,  vend  pills  that 
are  good  for  the  earthquake.  Fortunately,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  these  empirics  is  small;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  they  render  a  certain  service  in  enabling  us  by  contrast 
more  fully  to  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  and  statesmanlike  exer- 
tions of  those  who,  being  constructive  and  therefore  intelli- 
gently conservative,  contribute  to  the  order,  security,  and  happiness 
of  society  by  wise  and  sagacious  legislation.  These  are  deservedly 
honored  as  among  our  highest  and  greatest  benefactors.  As  an 
example  of  this  type  of  public  servant,  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
present  today,  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  a  statesman  and 
legislator,  patient,  investigating,  informed ;  prominently  identified 
with  the  enactment  of  beneficent  measures ;  skilled  workman  in  the 
framing  of  the  federal  judicial  and  criminal  codes;  father  of  the 
Federal  Workmen's  Compensation  Act — George  Sutherland,  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 

President  Butler — George  Sutherland,  United  States  Senator 
from  Utah;  profoundly  versed  in  the  law  and  polity  of  the  consti- 
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tution,  contributing  with  patient  and  scholarly  statesmanship  to  the 
preparation  and  enactment  of  the  judicial  code  of  the  United  States ; 
a  chief  influence  as  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  workmen's  compensation  in 
drafting  the  well-considered  bill  upon  that  subject  which  stood  the 
exhaustive  scrutiny  of  the  judiciary  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress ;  earnest  believer  in  American  civil  liberty  and  its 
powerful  expositor  and  defender.  .  .  . 

On  the  completion  of  the  formal  exercises  came  the  pleasant 

annual  function  of  receiving  the  gifts  of  alumni  classes.    The  first 

of  these  was  the  presentation  of  the  long  needed 
The  Gifts  .  ,  ^     ,  ^      ^     , 

memorial  gates  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 

Green,  at  119th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  by  the  Class  of 

1888,  Arts  and  Mines.     Professor  Clarence  H.  Young  made  the 

presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Class,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  board  of  trustees : 

The  custom  w^hich  obtains  in  so  many  of  our  American  colleges 
for  the  members  of  each  class  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
their  graduation  to  present  some  gift  to  their  alma  mater  is  always 
a  significant  and  appropriate  one.  But  here  at  Columbia,  in  the  case 
of  the  men  who  graduated  in  the  eighties  and  early  nineties,  it  has, 
I  think,  a  peculiar  significance; — a  peculiar  significance,  I  say,  be- 
cause in  their  case  the  gift  comes  as  a  pledge  of  continued  loyalty 
to  the  Columbia  University  of  today  with  its  many  schools,  its  wide 
interests  and  its  varied  activities  from  the  men  of  the  old  College  and 
the  School  of  Mines  in  Forty-ninth  Street.  This,  then,  is  the  spirit 
in  which  we  offer  these  gates  for  your  acceptance,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  not  only  serve  a  useful  purpose  but  will  also  add  a  new 
element  of  beauty  to  the  grounds. 

The  central  gate  with  the  College  motto,  In  Lumine  Tuo  Vide- 
bimus  Lumen,  and  surmounted  by  the  College  seal  and  crown  is 
meant  to  symbolize  the  University  as  a  whole. 

That  to  the  north  with  the  motto  Ipsa  Scientia  Potestas  and  with 
the  compass  and  other  appropriate  symbols  upon  its  escutcheon 
symbolizes  the  School  of  Mines. 

The  gate  to  the  south  with  its  motto  Ex  Litteris  Libert  as  and 
bearing  upon  its  escutcheon  an  open  book  and  a  mirror  symbolizes 
the  School  of  Arts. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  the  gates  completed  before  today;  but, 
since  circumstances  beyond  our  control  have  prevented  this,  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  this  formal  tender  of  our  gift. 
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President  Butler  responded : 

Professor  Young  and  old  friends  of  the  class  of  1888: 

There  could  not  be  a  reunion  more  welcome  to  the  Columbia 
of  today  than  the  one  which  is  marked  by  your  coming  home  for 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  your  graduation, 

I  remember  very  well — I  think  it  must  have  been  just  about 
twenty-two  years  ago — when  I  was  invited  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
Doktoren-Kneipe  of  this  class.  If  I  remember  aright,  the  men  who 
were  then  taking  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  a  doctor's  degree 
assembled  in  a  modest  establishment  where  viands  were  served  at 
the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street.  There  were 
assembled  a  goodly  crew  of  embyro  scholars,  lav^ers,  physicians, 
and  men  of  affairs,  so  many  of  whom  have  happily  survived  the 
passing  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  gift  which  you  have  made  is  doubly  welcome,  not  only 
because  it  is  your  gift,  but  because  a  Divine  Providence  which  rules 
all  things  has  put  it  in  your  hearts  to  give  us  something  that  we  very 
much  need.  You  have  tempered  the  wind  to  the  heretofore  shorn 
lamb. 

Moreover,  this  class  represents,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
in  its  personnel,  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  Columbia  traditions. 
No  class  in  recent  years,  certainly  none  in  my  memory,  has  con- 
tributed so  many  men  of  scholarship  and  of  distinction  in  law,  archi- 
tecture, and  medicine  as  the  class  of  1888.  I  think  if  you  will 
examine  the  record  you  will  find  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Columbia  University  of  today  is  either  controlled  or 
largely  influenced  by  the  eminent  and  modest  gentlemen  here,  some 
of  whom  I  see  standing  in  the  front  row. 

What  makes  this  reunion,  this  homecoming,  so  doubly  welcome 
to  those  of  us  who  are  here,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  doubly 
interesting  to  those  who  annually  come  back  as  these  anniversaries 
return,  is  another  very  interesting  fact.  The  class  of  1888  has  just 
been  witnessing  the  graduation  of  the  son  of  one  of  its  members 
on  the  hundred  and  fourth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  of  that 
member's  early  ancestor !  Surely  that  is  a  real  Columbia  tradition. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  welcome  the  class  of  1888  to  their  reunion, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  members  of  the 
faculty  thank  you  earnestly  and  most  heartily  for  this  beautiful 
gift,  designed  by  one  of  your  own  members  and  executed  under  your 
own  supervision,  an  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  University  that 
has  long  been  needed  and  very  much  desired. 

Kent  Hall  was  the  scene  of  the  next  presentation,  which  was 
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made  by  the  class  of  1913,  Law.    Their  gift  took  the  form  of  an 
equipment  for  a  Moot'  Court  Room. 

Thaddeus  W.  Veness  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  president  of  the 
class,  was  confined  to  his  room  in  Hartley  Hall  by  illness.  In  his 
absence  Thomas  E.  McEntegart  of  New  York  presided,  and  Dean 
Stone  welcomed  the  lawyers  bearing  gifts  in  the  following  words  : 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  great  privilege  to  greet  you  here  on  this 
occasion. 

Professional  schools  are  commonly  believed  not  to  inspire  that 
sentiment  and  that  spirit  of  loyalty  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
undergraduate  life  in  the  American  college  and  university.  Coming 
to  Columbia  as  you  do  from  nearly  a  hundred  different  colleges  and 
universities,  we  can  not  expect,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  desire  to  supplant 
those  institutions  in  your  interests  and  affections.  Nevertheless,  the 
time  has  come  when  this  School,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  does  appeal 
to  the  loyalty  of  its  students  and  graduates.  This  gathering,  and  a 
similar  one  which  took  place  a  year  ago  on  Commencement  Day,  is 
unique  in  that  it  testifies  to  the  gro\\'th  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  this  School  as  an  institution  of  learning. 

If  I  understand  this  sentiment  aright,  it  is  something  more  than 
affection  for  a  place  in  which  you  have  lived  and  worked  with 
agreeable  companions  and  among  pleasant  surroundings.  As  I 
understand  it,  your  loyalty  to  this  institution  is  loyalty  to  certain 
ideals  of  professional  education  for  which  it  stands.  In  assembling 
here  to  make  a  gift  at  parting  from  us.  I  like  to  believe,  and  indeed 
I  do  believe,  that  you  testify  to  your  faith  that  the  same  principles 
of  sound  scholarship  which  govern  the  scientist,  the  historian,  and 
the  philosopher  should  enter  also  into  the  training  of  the  lawyer;  to 
your  belief  that  the  School  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  lawyer 
should  stand  for  high  professional  ideals  and  for  loyalty  to  our 
institutions  of  law  and  government.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
accept  your  gift  and  thank  you  for  it. 

In  giving  you  our  parting  blessing  I  wish  to  add  one  word  of 
advice.  You  have  heard  it  often  since  you  came  here,  but  the  truth 
will  bear  repetition.  Go  forth  from  this  School  to  seek  and  win  suc- 
cess, but  remember  always  that  the  true  measure  of  your  success  will 
not  be  the  size  of  the  fees  you  may  receive,  or  the  reputation  you 
may  build  as  sharp  and  clever  lawyers.  Rather  will  it  be  measured 
by  the  service  you  render  to  your  profession,  and  through  it  to  the 
community  in  which  you  dwell.  And  remember  always  that  the 
lawyer  renders  the  highest  service  to  his  profession  and  to  the  state 
who  practices  with  all  his  skill  and  all  his  zeal  and  with  loyalty  to 
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his  client,  but  above  all,  with  the  steadfast  purpose  to  advance  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Frederic  B.  Colver,  1913L,  spoke  thus: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  fellow  classmates : 
It  is  my  pleasure  this  morning  to  speak  to  you  on  the  significance  of 
moot  courts.  I  shall  divide  my  subject  into  three  major  divisions : 
First,  the  status  and  scope  of  the  early  moot  courts  in  this  Law 
School.  Second,  their  growth  and  development  under  the  new  sys- 
tem which  was  inaugurated  last  fall,  and  third,  the  plane  upon  which 
we  hope  to  place  these  courts  in  the  future,  what  we  believe  they 
can  accomplish,  and  how  our  gift  will  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
plan. 

Law  clubs  or  moot  courts  have  been  in  operation  here  for  at 
least  twenty  years  and  perhaps  longer.  For  many  years  they  were 
few  in  number,  embracing  in  their  membership  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  Law  School.  They  handled  mainly  appeal 
cases,  in  which  they  argued  merely  points  of  law  and  their  applica- 
bility to  an  agreed  statement  of  facts.  These  early  courts  seldom 
if  ever  attempted  jury  trials. 

In  the  fall  of  19 10  several  new  courts  were  organized  and  a 
keener  interest  in  the  work  became  apparent.  In  one  or  two  of 
these  courts  jury  trials  were  held  in  addition  to  the  customary  appeal 
cases.  These  jury  trials  were  prepared  from  decided  cases  and 
proved  so  satis factoiy,  that  Dean  Stone  deemed  it  advisable  to  secure 
a  full  set  of  these  prepared  cases  and  to  extend  the  moot  court  sys- 
tem throughout  the  entire  School.  To  this  end  Dean  Stone  ap- 
pointed two  men  from  the  third  year  class  to  assist  him  in  organizing 
and  forming  into  courts  all  those  who  desired  to  do  the  work.  These 
advisors  assisted  the  men  in  drawing  their  briefs,  in  using  the 
library,  in  filing  the  correct  pleadings,  and  in  conducting  their  cases 
in  court.  They  prepared  a  simple  set  of  rules  for  use  in  the  moot 
courts. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  namely,  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  system.  These  two  moot  court  advisors, 
for  such  they  were  termed,  started  their  work  about  November  i, 
1912.  They  reorganized  some  courts,  enabled  others  to  get  in  touch 
with  desirable  men,  and,  where  necessary,  organized  new  courts. 
Each  week  a  calendar  was  posted,  containing  the  cases  due,  and  the 
attorneys  and  judges  for  the  same.  The  membership  of  these  courts 
was  limited  to  thirty  men,  consisting  of  ten  men  from  each  of  the 
three  classes.  Thus  the  third  year  men  were  able  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  first  and  second  year  men  in  their  own  courts.  Due  to 
the  large  number  of  first  year  men  who  desired  to  engage  in  the 
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work  it  was  found  necessary  to  organize  several  courts  composed 
entirely  of  first  year  men.  When  possible  the  appeal  cases  which 
they  argued  were  prepared  with  a  view  to  directing  the  students' 
attention  to  mooted  questions,  which  would  arise  in  the  first  year 
courses.  These  first  year  courts  simply  argued  questions  of  law  on 
appeal  in  an  ideal  jurisdiction.  Third  year  men  who  had  gained 
experience  in  their  own  courts,  acted  as  judges. 

In  these  courts,  which  contained  members  from  the  three  classes, 
both  appeal  cases  and  jury  trials  were  conducted.  The  first  and 
second  year  men  did  all  the  appeal  work  and  assisted  as  junior 
counsels  the  third  year  men,  who  did  the  major  part  of  the  trial 
work.  In  the  trial  cases  the  attorneys  drew  the  correct  pleadings 
and  served  and  filed  them  as  in  actual  practice.  These  plead- 
ings, together  with  the  citation  of  the  original  case,  were  sent,  in 
advance,  to  the  judge,  lawyer,  or  member  of  the  faculty  who  had 
consented  to  act  as  judge  for  that  particular  trial.  On  the  night  of 
the  trial,  a  jury  was  empaneled,  witnesses  were  examined  and  ex- 
hibits introduced.  Thus  we  attempted  to  confront  the  men  with  the 
same  conditions  and  problems  which  they  would  encounter  in  a 
genuine  trial. 

By  April,  1913,  the  work  had  grown  greatly.  There  were  thir- 
teen moot  courts,  including  a  total  membership  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  These  courts  met  every  two  weeks.  Such  a  growth 
would  never  have  been  possible  but  for  the  active  support  and  help 
so  generously  given  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  many  of  the 
third  year  men.  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  them  for 
this  assistance. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  division  of  our  subject  I  shall  endeavor 
briefly  to  outline  our  plans  for  the  future  and  to  show  that  such  a 
system  is  worth  while.  With  a  fully  equipped  court  room,  such  as 
this  present  will  provide,  we  hope  to  obtain  more  regular  work  from 
the  courts  and  to  arouse  a  keener  interest.  To  do  this,  weekly  cal- 
endars will  be  posted,  many  prominent  judges  and  lawyers  will  be 
secured  to  preside,  and  perhaps  in  the  near  future  the  same  credit 
will  be  given  for  moot  court  work  as  for  any  regular  course. 

With  court  in  session  on  regular  specified  evenings  more  ex'  parte 
practice  work  can  be  indulged  in,  and  so  in  these  and  in  many  other 
ways  the  men  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  fuller  idea  of  the  main  essentials 
of  practice  than  is  possible  in  class  room  instruction.  We  hope  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  court  stenographer,  so  that  the  evidence, 
motions,  and  exceptions  may  be  noted  for  future  reference  in  case 
of  an  appeal.  Perhaps  a  practising  attorney  can  be  secured  to  in- 
struct the  men  in  the  more  intricate  forms  of  pleading  and  in  details 
of  filing.    Cases  argued  and  trials  conducted  in  such  a  court  room 
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under  careful  supervision  will  certainly  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
enabling  the  men  to  put  into  actual  practice  the  theories  they  are 
learning  in  the  class  room.  In  so  doing  they  will  secure  experience 
as  speakers,  will  become  familiar  with  the  routine  work  encountered 
in  everyday  practice,  and  lastly  they  will  secure  this  much-needed 
experience  without  risking  the  property  of  a  real  client. 

Naturally  the  question  presents  itself,  whether  the  work,  as  it 
existed  during  the  past  year,  and  as  we  hope  it  will  in  the  future, 
is  really  worth  the  time  and  effort.  Dean  William  G.  Hastings,  who 
spoke  on  practice  courts  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  said,  "  We  want  practice  and  not  some- 
thing about  practice,  and  we  want  it  as  absolute  an  imitation  of  the 
genuine  article  as  can  by  any  possibility  be  obtained." 

A  well  known  judge  in  California  ably  expressed  the  opinion  of 
many  in  the  profession  when  he  said,  "  Many  a  meritorious  case  is 
lost  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  advocacy. 
The  law  student  can  and  should  be  required  to  acquire  this  elemen- 
tary information  and  experience  in  practice  courts  and  not  by  suc- 
cessive defeats  experimenting  with  real  cases,  existing  rights,  and 
human  liberty  and  life." 

Lyman  C.  Butler,  on  behalf  of  the  class,  spoke  as  follows : 
President  Butler  and  members  of  the  board  of  trustees : 
As  Mr.  Colver  has  just  stated,  you  will  see  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  graduating  class  at  this  time  to  present  to  the  Uni- 
versity, to  the  Law  School  in  particular,  the  full  equipment  of  a 
moot  court,  which  is  to  be  located  on  the  second  floor.  The  furnish- 
ings for  that  room  have  not  as  yet  been  made,  but  I  have  with  me 
the  architect's  drawings  and  this  gavel,  which  is  a  symbol  of  the 
gift  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  present  at  this  time. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  a  great  opportunity  and  a  privilege  for  us  to  be 
able  to  make  this  expression  of  the  feeling  of  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion that  we  all  have  for  those  three  years  of  our  work  here  at  the 
Law  School  of  Columbia.  I  feel  that  these  few  words  which  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  say  are  all  too  inadequate  to  express  the  emotions 
which  we  have  at  this  moment,  for  all  of  the  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities conferred  upon  us  during  the  course  of  our  studies,  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  this  wonderful  library  and  all  the  facilities 
which  it  affords,  for  what  it  means  to  have  associated  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  faculty  of  the  Law  School — men  who  have  made  it  their 
high  purpose  to  give  to  us  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  experience  and 
learning  and  inspiration  which  they  have  accumulated  throughout 
all  the  years  gone  by — that,  I  take  it,  is  the  motive  for  our  memorial 
gift.    We  have  selected  this  gift  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  will  prove 
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to  be  a  useful  equipment  to  the  Law  School,  and  we  present  it  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  prove  highly  useful  and  beneficial  to 
all  those  who  take  part  in  the  trials  to  be  held  in  the  moot  court 
room.  Our  wish  is  that  this  gift  of  ours  shall  not  be  merely  an  orna- 
ment but  a  vital  part  of  the  organization  of  this  Law  School,  an 
appropriate  place  where  the  men  who  study  here  may  face  legal 
theories  which  they  evolve,  give  expression  to  and  argue  on  their 
convictions  as  to  the  legal  points  which  may  be  raised  from  time  to 
time  in  their  studies.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you. 
President  Butler,  on  behalf  of  the  graduating  class,  this  gavel, 
which  is  a  symbol  of  our  memorial  gift  to  the  University. 

President  Butler  responded : 

Mr.  Colver,  Mr.  Butler,  and  gentlemen : 

On  behalf  of  the  University,  and  more  particularly  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  faculty  of  law,  I  accept  your  very  practical, 
helpful,  and  charming  gift  with  the  full  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  in  which  you  are  giving  it,  and  with  appreciation,  too,  of  the 
admirable  words  that  have  been  used  in  tendering  the  gift.  You 
men  have  chosen  that  profession  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the 
most  influential  and  most  important  in  establishing  institutions, 
in  expressing  and  defending  private  rights,  and  in  guiding  com- 
mercial practices  into  the  permanent  channels  where  they  take  on 
themselves  the  forms  of  institutions.  You  have  chosen  to  associate 
yourselves  with  this  University,  to  come  into  association  with 
this  faculty  of  law,  composed  of  men  of  profound  learning  and 
weighty  legal  scholarship,  men  of  the  highest  possible  public  spirit, 
and  you  have  chosen  well.  Now  that  you  have  completed  your 
course  and  are  leaving  the  University  you  make  us  this  admirable 
gift.  Why?  First,  because  you  feel  as  you  go  out  of  these  doors 
today,  ready  to  become  members  of  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  that  you  want  to  leave  some  token  of  the  associations  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  each  and  every  one  of  you.  Second,  because 
you  have  found  here  a  real  need.  You  have  seen,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia,  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
the  additions  to  the  faculty,  the  collecting  of  books,  and  so  on;  but, 
in  your  own  practical,  every-day  experience,  you  felt  the  need  of 
something  between  a  laboratory  and  a  library,  as  it  were — some- 
thing which  adds  to  the  opportunities  for  practical  application  of 
the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  here.  You  could  not  have  pre- 
sented any  more  useful  or  appropriate  token  of  your  affection  and 
loyalty  to  the  University  and  to  the  men  who  will  follow  you.  On 
behalf  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  I  thank 
you  most  sincerely,  and  assure  you  that  you  take  with  you  the  earnest 
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good  wishes  of  this  University  and  the  confident  hope  that  when  the 
books  of  this  class  have  been  finally  made  up,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  will  show  a  wholly  clean  and  honorable  record  as  the  result  of 
your  knowledge  of  the  English  speaking  law  acquired  within  the 
walls  of  this  University. 

Previous  to  Commencement  the  Class  of  '83,  Mines,  presented 
to  the  University  in  commemoration  of  its  thirtieth  anniversary,  by 
informal  letter  to  President  Butler,  a  permanent  setting  and  base  for 
the  bronze  bust  of  Professor  Thomas  Egleston,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  which  has  been  standing  on  a  temporary 
wooden  support  in  the  School  of  Mines  building.  The  new  support 
has  supplanted  the  old  in  the  same  position. 

At  12.30  p.  m.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  School  of  Mines  building, 
presentations  of  the  Crossed-Hammers  pin  to  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating classes  in  mining  and  metallurgy  were  made  by  Benjamin  B. 
Lawrence,  '78S,  president  of  the  Science  Alumni  Association. 

The  Medal  of  Merit  for  proficiency  in  advanced  design,  awarded 
annually  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Architecture  to 
a  student  in  the  School,  was  presented  to  Paul  Schulz,  '13F.A.,  by 
Henry  S.  Kissam,  '86F.A.,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  in  the 
Avery  Library  at  12.30  p.  m. 

The  Alumni  Luncheon 

During  and  after  the  exercises  and  presentations  many  of  the 
alumni  classes  and  organizations  kept  open  house  for  their  members 
and  guests.  The  Early  and  Upper  Eighties  had  their  usual  head- 
quarters in  the  Faculty  Club.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Campus,  the 
latest  alumni  body,  the  Last  of  the  Forty-Niners,  held  their  first 
public  reception  in  Hamilton  Hall,  and  the  various  returning  classes 
occupied  rooms  in  the  same  building. 

The  interchange  of  courtesies  lasted  up  to  and  in  some  cases 
beyond  the  time  set  for  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  at  which  Daniel  E. 
Moran,  '84S,  showed  himself  a  model  chairman.  When  the  Early 
Eighties,  one  of  the  late  comers,  with  its  band  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  somewhat  forced  march  through  the  narrow  aisles,  the  guests 
accommodated  themselves  as  comfortably  as  possible  to  the  limited 
elbow  room  at  the  crowded  tables  and  settled  down  to  the  usual 
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cheering  and  singing.  For  the  first  time  the  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating Law  Class  were  present  in  a  body,  and  were  greeted  by  the 
other  alumni  with  special  cheers,  which  they  promplty  reciprocated 
with  return  volleys. 

The  speech  making  was  started  by  Chairman  Moran,  who  opened 
the  proceedings  with  some  well  received  remarks. 

Mr.  Moran — 

Mr.  President  and  honored  guests  of  the  University,  fellow 
members  of  the  alumni  associations : 

When  the  chairman  of  your  committee  on  Commencement  Day, 
that  indefatigable  worker,  Dr.  Booth,  offered  me  the  high  honor  of 
occupying  the  chair  at  this  luncheon,  he  coupled  with  it  the  require- 
ment of  a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  adhere  to  the  so-called 
principles  of  scientific  management.  Moreover,  at  the  last  moment, 
he  presented  me  with  a  document  and  schedule  of  operations.  This 
document  reads  as  follows : 

"  Schedule  of  Time  Allowance 

4  5-minute  speeches  from  honored  guests,  9  minutes 

each   50  min. 

5  bursts  of  unrestrained  applause 4     " 

Remarks  by  the  chairman  introducing  speakers,  and 

other  waste  efforts 6     " 

Total   60  min. 

Percentage  of  effective  work,  92  }^  per  cent." 

I  am  sure  none  of  you  would  wish  to  put  any  time  allowance  on 
this  luncheon  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  costume 
parade  and  a  baseball  game  this  afternoon. 

Speaking  unofficially  for  the  alumni  associations,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  that  they  have  never  been  so  numerous.  We  have 
never  had  so  many  enthusiastic  members  here  before,  and  they  have 
never  before  felt  such  demands  upon  their  incomes. 

Speaking  for  the  Alumni  Council,  again  informally,  and  for 
your  own  committee  of  fifteen,  I  must  say  that  they  have  been  work- 
ing indefatigably  on  your  behalf,  and  I  may  also  say  that  they  have 
met  with  perhaps  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  criticism.  They 
have  in  contemplation  important  plans  which  at  some  future  time  we 
hope  to  submit.  These  plans  will  probably  meet  with  your  unquali- 
fied disapproval. 

For  the  Columbia  Alumni  News  I  may  say  that  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  firmly  in  the  interests  and  affection  of  the  alumni.  This 
is  largely  due  to  our  friend  Bob  Arrowsmith. 
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As  alumni  we  are  asked  to  concentrate  our  efforts  and  our  affec- 
tion on  the  University,  but  the  University  itself  is  not  so  self- 
centered.  It  takes  cognizance  of  men  and  of  measures,  whether 
they  be  of  the  north  or  the  south,  of  the  east  or  the  west;  and  so  it 
is  that  the  University  today  has  as  its  honored  guest  a  citizen  of  far- 
off  Utah,  a  leader  of  men  and  a  leader  of  the  thoughts  of  men,  not 
only  of  his  own  state  but  of  the  whole  United  States,  a  counselor 
of  the  nation  and  a  maker  of  laws,  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce 
to  you  George  Sutherland,  United  States  Senator  from  Utah. 

Senator  Sutherland — 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  I  am  now  entitled  to 
say  fellow  alumni  of  Columbia  University: 

I  am  glad  to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  this  occa- 
sion, because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  express  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  express  all  day,  my  very  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  honor  of  which  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  this  University 
has  made  me  the  grateful  recipient.  I  am  quite  sincere  when  I  say 
to  you  that  nothing  which  has  come  to  me  in  my  life  has  given  me 
more  satisfaction  or  greater  delight.  This  University  has  come  to 
be  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  great  centers 
of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Its  alumni  are  to  be  met  with  in 
all  the  prominent  fields  of  intellectual  activity.  Many  of  our  greatest 
lawyers,  our  most  eminent  economists,  our  wisest  statesmen  ac- 
knowledge Columbia  proudly  as  their  alma  mater,  and  I  am  look- 
ing forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  day,  a  few  years  hence,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so.  Dr.  Butler,  in  your  modest  presence, 
when  Princeton  shall  not  stand  alone  among  the  great  universities 
of  this  country  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  highest  political  honor 
within  the  gift  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  ceremonies  this  morning  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  large  classification  of  professions  and  callings  taught  in  this 
great  University  of  Columbia.  It  illustrates  to  my  mind,  more  than 
anything  else  has  done,  the  fact  that  the  age  of  specialization  is  upon 
us  and  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  This  is  the  age  of  the  specialist, 
not  of  the  general  practitioner.  In  primitive  times  and  under  primi- 
tive conditions  everybody  did  everything  for  himself.  That  was 
the  halcyon  era  of  the  jack-of-all-trades.  The  old-fashioned  doc- 
tor of  our  father's  and  grandfather's  time  ushered  us  upon  the 
stage  of  life  and  smoothed  our  last  pillow  when  we  passed  from 
the  vanities  and  foibles  of  this  world  to  the  solemn  peace  of  that 
which  is  to  be.  Not  only  that,  but  he  also  ran  a  drugstore.  He 
prescribed  and  compounded  his  own  prescriptions  and  brewed  his 
own  frightful  mixtures.     The  lawyer  of  that  day,  in  addition  to 
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aiding  the  casual  cattle  thief  to  escape  his  just  deserts,  sometimes 
ran  a  farm  or  a  grocery  store,  and  fiddled  for  neighborhood  dances. 
The  blacksmith  did  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  blacksmith- 
ing.  He  was  something  of  a  plumber,  of  a  tinner,  and  prob- 
ably pulled  teeth  for  the  neighbors  at  odd  intervals.  But  that  day 
has  gone  by.  If  you  called  upon  a  family  physician  today,  you 
would  find  that  in  all  probability  he  is  not  a  surgeon,  and  if  you 
described  to  him  a  suspicious  pain,  low  down  upon  the  right  side  of 
your  body,  he  would  suggest  that  you  had  better  call  in  the  vermi- 
form appendix  expert,  who  proceeds  upon  the  cheerful  theory  that 
your  appendix  ought  to  be  removed  whether  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  it  or  not.  Nowadays  the  blacksmith  does  blacksmith- 
ingonly.  The  stonemason  confines  himself  to  the  laying  of  stone,  as 
does  the  bricklayer  to  the  laying  of  bricks,  and  so  on  down  the  line  of 
trades,  not  overlooking  the  exclusive  dealer  in  "  gold  bricks,"  a 
trade  which,  however,  is  no  longer  fashionable.  The  plumber  and 
the  steamfitter  wisely  attend  to  their  own  vocation.  The  steam- 
fitter  does  no  plumbing  and  the  plumber  plumbs  only,  and  plumbs 
with  such  success  that  a  very  small  leak  in  a  lead  pipe  lasts  him 
through  the  summer  and  away  on  until  the  frost  comes  in  the 
winter  and  bursts  your  pipes  in  order  to  give  him  a  steady  job  for 
the  winter.  It  all  illustrates,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  day  of  the 
jack-of -all-trades  has  gone  and  that  of  the  specialist  arrived.  If 
you  are  to  succeed  in  this  world  in  this  day  you  must  be  able  to  do 
one  thing  and  to  do  it  as  well  if  not  better  than  any  one  else.  You 
must  be  a  specialist,  not  a  jack-of-all-trades.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  every  man  ought  to  confine  himself  to  one  particular 
thing,  because  that  will  have  a  narrowing  influence,  but  he  must 
give  his  greatest  attention  to  the  particular  profession  or  calling 
which  he  has  selected,  and  the  odd  intervals  to  the  other  things.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Moran — 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a  little  friend  of  mine,  a  school- 
girl who  had  just  taken  up  the  study  of  algebra,  and  wishing  to  make 
myself  as  simple  as  possible  to  her,  so  that  she  would  understand 
me,  I  asked  her  if  she  could  solve  this  problem:  If  x  plus  2  equals 
7,  what  is  X?  "  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  the  big,  big  girls  are  struggling 
with  that  now ! "  Her  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  study  of  algebra 
is  fairly  representative  of  the  attitude  of  my  mind  toward  the  study 
of  English.  My  education  included  some  ill-directed  attempts  at 
the  study  of  other  languages  which  I  have  never  attempted  to  use, 
but  with  no  effort  toward  the  full  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  I  have  to  try  to  express  my  thoughts  every  day.  Therefore 
I  am  not  well  fitted  to  introduce  one  who  is  a  master  of  English,  and 
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I  can  only  ask  him  to  temper  any  criticism  that  he  may  have  of  the 
English  which  I  have  used  this  afternoon.  .  .  . 

Professor  Wendell — 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow  alumni : 

I  don't  remember  in  my  life  having  met  with  more  conclusive 
proof  of  the  deepest  conviction  concerning  the  teaching  of  English 
which  thirty-three  years  of  practice  in  that  more  or  less  fine  art  has 
implanted  in  my  mind,  namely,  that  any  man  who  wants  to  use  the 
language  in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  welcome  to  his  hearers  should 
avoid  the  study  of  it. 

From  doing  what  I  could  to  guide  my  pupils,  I  have  found 
myself  in  late  years  dealing  more  and  more  with  literature,  literary 
history,  and  that  kind  of  thing;  and  although  I  was  honored  with  a 
telegram  telling  me  that  not  more  than  five  minutes'  eloquence  was 
expected  from  me  on  this  occasion,  I  was  not  told  what  I  was  ex- 
pected to  speak  about ;  so  my  thoughts,  while  couched  in  this  imper- 
fect English  (for  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  study  the  thing),  have 
taken  more  or  less  of  a  literary  turn.  Thus  they  have  naturally 
concerned  themselves  with  the  condition  of  literature  in  this  country 
of  ours  at  this  very  moment,  and  they  have  been  somewhat  crysta- 
lized  by  something  Mr.  Sutherland  said  about  the  medical  practice 
of  earlier  times  and  the  jack-of-all-trades,  and  other  things.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  literary  man  must  be  more  or  less  of 
a  jack-of-all-trades  in  one  way  or  another,  if  he  would  affect  or 
influence  his  readers  or  his  followers.  When  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  he  shall  appeal  to  them  or  affect  them,  there  does  come 
this  analogy  of  the  jack-of-all-trades.  A  good  many  years  ago  I 
remember  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  at  a  little  country  tavern 
between  here  and  Hartford,  one  of  the  medical  jack-of-all-trades 
who  used  to  frequent  the  New  England  towns.  He  drove  about  in 
a  peddler's  cart  and  put  up  a  platform  of  some  description  near  his 
hotel  and  proceeded  at  night  to  treat  the  whole  community  for  their 
real  or  imaginary  ills.  He  was  a  candid  man.  I  met  him  at  luncheon, 
or  dinner  as  they  called  it  (it  was  about  noon),  and  he  told  me 
something  about  his  profession  and  so  on.  "  Doctor,  your  business 
is  to  cure  people,  is  it  not?"  I  said  to  him.  "No,  it  ain't,"  he 
replied,  "my  business  ain't  to  cure  people;  it's  to  sell  'em  medicine." 
"  The  curing  of  them,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  bad  business. 
The  real  secret  of  the  medicine  business  is  to  make  the  crowd  feel 
sick." 

Now,  I  am  disposed  at  this  moment  to  a  serious  line  of  thought. 
As  I  contemplate  on  the  whole  what  I  may  call  the  literature  of 
America  at  this  moment,  the  things  that  you  and  I  or  our  contempo- 
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raries  are  writing  or  uttering,  their  one  object  appears  to  be  not  to 
see  what  can  be  done  for  this  country  of  ours  or  what  we  should 
do,  but  to  make  our  society  feel  sick.  There  is  at  this  moment  a 
tremendous  need  in  our  country  for  some  manner  of  big  literary 
expression  that  shall  appeal  not  to  one  man  or  another,  not  to  one 
specialized  class  or  another,  not  to  capital  or  to  labor  by  themselves, 
but  to  that  thing  which,  thank  God,  still  exists — the  American 
people,  high  and  low.  Just  so  far  as  the  literature  of  the  days  to 
come  in  our  country  can  so  appeal,  it  will  be  worth  while,  just  so 
far  as  it  is  specialized  as  it  is  apt  to  be  today.  God  save  the 
Republic ! " 

Mr.  Moran — 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  old  conception  of  the  scientist,  of 
the  old  alchemist  laboring  over  the  problem  of  the  transmutation 
of  the  base  metals  into  gold  or  silver,  still  prevails.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  public  at  large  has  come  to  the  proper  conception  of  the 
work  or  function  of  the  scientist.  The  new  scientist,  the  scientist 
of  today,  not  only  has  vastly  increased  knowledge,  but  still  more, 
he  has  a  higher  conception  of  its  purposes.  In  no  branch  has  that 
conception  been  higher  or  the  achievements  been  greater  than  in  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  methods  of  control.  Whether  in 
directing  the  research  of  our  great  scientific  institutions,  such  as 
the  Rockefeller  laboratory,  or  whether  in  the  wilds  of  Panama,  the 
man  of  science  is  furthering  the  cause  of  humanity,  often  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  a  man 
who,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man,  has  made  the  greatest 
engineering  operation  of  the  world  today,  the  Panama  Canal,  a  pos- 
sibility, nay  a  reality — Colonel  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  Assistant 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States. 
Colonel  Gorgas — 

The  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  this  afternoon  have  each 
had  a  good-natured  fling  at  the  doctor.  Now,  really,  the  function 
of  the  doctor  is  that  of  saving  Hfe  in  various  ways.  Professor 
Moore  in  introducing  us  this  morning  ascribed  to  me  many  func- 
tions, a  good  many  of  which  I  did  not  know  before  this  morning 
that  I  possessed.  One  of  them,  for  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  honor  was  conferred  upon  me  today,  he  did  not  mention.  I 
am  known  in  Panama  as  probably  the  greatest  mosquito  killer  in 
the  world.  It  probably  isn't  a  very  great  field,  but  to  have  covered 
more  than  my  predecessors  in  this  line  is  very  gratifying.  .  .  . 

The  Panama  Canal,  as  the  papers  say,  is  coming  along  as  rapidly 
as  could  be  inspected — beg  pardon,  I  mean  expected.  Our  chief 
engineer,  Colonel  Goethals,  was  honored  with  a  degree  by  this  Uni- 
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versity  last  year  and  doubtless  told  you  then  of  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  up  to  that  time.  His  anticipations  have  been  kept  up  with 
and  the  work  has  gone  along  as  he  expected  it  would.  Some  time 
during  the  fall  he  expects  that  the  water  will  be  let  into  the  cut,  and 
probably  by  the  time  the  new  year  comes  around  some  vessels  will 
be  put  through.  His  intention  is  to  use  the  year  preceding  the 
formal  opening  of  the  canal  for  running  vessels  through,  finishing 
the  various  details  of  the  work,  and  getting  everything  in  perfect 
order  for  the  formal  opening. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  very  great  honor 
conferred  upon  me,  and  to  say  that  I  shall  look  back  upon  this  day 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Moran — 

The  next  speaker  needs  no  introduction  from  me.  You  all  hold 
him  in  high  appreciation  and  affectionate  esteem,  your  president, 
Dr.  Butler. 

The  President's  Annual  Message — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  alumni :  A  few  moments  ago  when  my 
old  friend,  the  chairman,  was  exchanging  pleasantries  with  Profes- 
sor Barrett  Wendell  about  the  English  language,  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  he  might  not,  out  of  logical  necessity,  ask  me  to  speak  to 
you  for  a  few  moments  this  afternoon  in  some  other  tongue.  I 
never  had  any  opportunity  to  be  taught  the  English  language,  and 
when  I  listened  to  what  they  were  saying,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
that  new  disease,  that  Columbia  disease  with  the  long  name  (Caro- 
anserinumabmetu — "gooseflesh  from  fear"),  of  which  I  have 
been  recently  reading  in  the  public  prints,  was  contagious,  and  I 
began  to  fear  that  I  was  getting  it.  Then  I  remembered  the  very 
wise  saying  of  the  distinguished  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  in  the  era  of  the  Early  Eighties,  "  Gentlemen,  I  speak 
French  and  German  with  little  or  no  ease." 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  one  more  of  those  academic 
years  upon  which  it  is  my  pleasant  privilege  to  report  annually  to 
this  representative  body  of  Columbia  men.  First  I  must  record  in 
your  presence  the  fact  that  the  University  has  suffered  an  unusually 
severe  loss  during  this  year.  Three  members  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  University  have  gone  from  us,  Mr.  Morgan  by  death,  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  class  of  1864,  and  Dr.  Vincent  of  the  class  of  1854, 
because  they  felt  the  time  had  come  when  they  might  justly  ask  a 
release  from  the  burden  of  sharing  in  the  councils  of  Columbia. 
We  have  suffered  severely  in  our  faculty  membership.  At  the  Medi- 
cal School  two  brilliant  teachers  and  investigators  have  been  taken 
from  us  by  death,  Dr.  Hiss  and  Dr.  Stewart;  and  Dr.  Kinnicutt, 
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closely  associated  with  us  for  many  years,  has  also  passed  beyond. 
Only  the  other  day  we  came  together  here  on  Morningside  Heights 
to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  affection  to  our  old  friend  and  col- 
league, Dr.  Hallock  of  the  class  of  1879,  who  after  twenty-one  years 
of  continuous  service  in  the  department  of  physics  passed  from 
earth.  These  changes,  more  numerous  during  the  past  year  than 
usual,  these  personal  changes,  mark  for  us  that  lapse  of  time  which 
is  bringing  age  to  those  who  were  once  young  and  infirmities  to 
those  who  were  once  vigorous.  After  all,  it  only  serves  to  throw 
into  relief  the  everlasting  vitality  and  the  eternal  life  of  the  Co- 
lumbia of  which  they  were  so  completely  a  part. 

Twelve  years  ago,  nearly,  on  taking  office  as  president  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  ventured  to  use  a  phrase  significant  of  the  University's 
ideals  and  purposes  which  commended  itself  to  me  then  and  has 
increasingly  commended  itself  since  as  descriptive  of  the  Columbia 
ideal.  I  ventured  to  speak  that  day  of  it  as  scholarship  and  service. 
This  year,  while  we  have  had  no  dramatic  episodes,  has  been  a  year 
that  I  may  truthfully  say  has  shown  marked  progress  in  scholarship 
and  exceptionally  interesting  developments  in  public  service.  We 
sometimes  hear  that  this  institution  of  learning  or  that,  situated  at 
some  distance  from  New  York — on  the  principle  omne  ignotum  pro 
magnifico — is  rendering  some  great  and  unexampled  service  to  the 
public  by  its  laboratories,  its  libraries,  its  professors,  and  its  ad- 
vanced students.  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  statement,  by  evi- 
dence in  detail,  that  the  public  serv^ice  being  rendered  by  Columbia 
University  to  day  through  its  scholars,  through  their  official  and 
semi-official  positions,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  through  their  impor- 
tant constructive  work  in  private  and  public  associations  and  socie- 
ties, is  second  to  none.  I  point  with  confidence  to  three  conspicuous 
happenings  of  the  past  few  months. 

The  eminent  scholar  and  publicist  who  was  our  University 
orator  this  morning,  speaking  with  such  charni  and  dignity  and  elo- 
quence, has  just  left  his  place  at  the  table  to  return  to  his  post  of 
compelling  duty  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington.  Every 
American  who  is  a  student  of  international  affairs  and  of  public 
policy  knows  that  when  John  Bassett  Moore  is  on  guard  in  the 
Department  of  State,  it  makes  little  difference  what  political  party 
is  in  power. 

A  great  nation,  coming  to  a  new  political  awakening  after  cen- 
turies of  slumber,  sends  around  the  world  for  a  competent  student 
of  the  law  of  constitutions  and  of  public  administration  in  order 
that  it  may  summon  him  to  sit  by  the  side  of  its  new  president  and 
parliament  while  a  constitution  is  made  for  the  teeming  millions  of 
what  happens  to  be  now  the  Republic  of  China,  but  which  was  for 
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ages  the  Empire  of  China.  They  considered  the  scholars  of  France 
and  of  Germany,  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
finally  asked  for  the  services  of  Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  '82L, 
of  Columbia  University.  Today  that  distinguished  scholar,  who  has 
completed  or  would  complete  were  he  here  thirty  years  of  eminent 
service  to  Columbia,  is  at  Peking,  China,  studying  the  political  and 
economic  needs  of  that  great  Oriental  people  and  putting  at  their 
service  all  his  rich  and  full  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  and 
administrative  history  and  law  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Only  the  other  day  a  great  flood,  unprecedented  in  extent  and  in 
amount,  inundated  the  valleys  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  put  the  im- 
portant city  of  Dayton  practically  out  of  existence.  Dayton  had  a 
mayor;  Dayton  had  a  common  council.  They  disappeared  in  the 
flood!  So  Dayton  sent  to  Columbia  University  for  Professor 
Edward  T.  Devine  to  come  to  expend  the  two  millions  of  dollars 
which  had  been  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Dayton. 
They  couldn't  find  the  mayor,  but  they  could  find  Devine,  and  for 
weeks  Devine  has  been  at  Dayton  relieving  families  in  distress,  help- 
ing to  reestablish  wrecked  homes,  cleaning  the  streets,  building 
bridges,  and  putting  at  the  service  of  that  stricken  community  the 
scholarship  and  training  which  are  ours,  and  which  we  are  giving 
our  advanced  students  week  in  and  week  out. 

With  John  Bassett  Moore  at  the  Department  of  State,  with 
Frank  J.  Goodnow  at  the  right  hand  of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  with  Edward  T.  Devine  in  charge  of  the 
relief  work  at  Dayton,  this  University  has  made  some  public  contri- 
butions worthy  of  note  during  the  past  academic  year. 

Then,  too,  we  have  made  a  constant  and  consistent  advance  in 
scholarship.  Those  of  you  who  know  the  policy  entered  upon  by 
the  faculty  of  Columbia  College  three  years  ago,  in  arranging  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  degree  with  honors,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
already  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  that  policy  has 
proved  a  genuine  and  a  helpful  incentive  to  scholarship.  Those  of 
you  who  looked  at  the  great  list  of  students  taking  the  degrees  of 
master  of  arts  and  of  doctor  of  philosophy  this  morning — 501  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  and  66  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy — will  realize  to  what  extent  our 
alma  mater  is  becoming  the  capstone  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  United  States.  It  must  be  that  these  eager,  ambitious  youths 
who  come  here  for  advanced  and  graduate  study,  making  severe 
sacrifices  of  time  and  money,  find  that  our  scholars  have  something 
that  they  very  much  want. 

The  publications  of  the  University  Press  increase  in  number. 
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in  scope,  and  in  quality,  and  today,  after  a  few  years  of  life  on  a 
most  inadequate  foundation,  the  list  of  works  published  by  the 
Press  makes  a  very  imposing  contribution  to  the  scholarly  literature 
of  the  United  States. 

I  told  you  last  year  of  what  had  been  planned  with  reference  to 
the  great  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  I  explained 
to  you  that  after  fifty  years  they  would  come  together  upon  an 
advanced  basis  for  admission  on  the  first  of  July,  1914;  that  after 
that  time  the  same  amount  of  preliminary  training  in  a  college  or  in 
a  scientific  school  would  be  needed  to  enter  those  schools  that  is  now 
needed  to  enter  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Plans  for 
carrying  that  change  into  effect  are  going  rapidly  forward,  and  one 
year  from  now  we  shall  ask  the  entire  body  of  alumni — not  alone  the 
alumni  of  the  old  School  of  Mines,  but  the  entire  body  of  alumni — 
to  come  here  a  few  days  before  Commencement,  and  to  bring  with 
them  all  their  enthusiasm,  all  their  devotion,  to  celebrate  in  digni- 
fied and  appropriate  fashion  the  completion  of  the  first  half  cen- 
tury of  our  great  School  of  Mines.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
trustees,  professors,  and  alumni,  has  been  asked  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  this  celebration.  It  is  planned  to  include  features  of  a 
social  character;  features  of  a  dignified,  commemorative,  and  edu- 
cational character;  and  also  to  make  it  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  an  undertaking  to  provide  those  great  schools  with  an  ade- 
quate permanent  endowment.  I  should  be  glad  if  it  might  prove  to 
be  the  end;  I  shall  not  complain  if  it  be  but  the  beginning. 

We  purpose  doing  everything  for  the  commerce  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  research  in  ap- 
plied science,  that  is  done  abroad,  after  we  have  secured  the  proper 
equipment  and  the  necessary  endowment  to  carry  on  this  impor- 
tant work.  This  valuable  line  of  public  service  will  have  a  marked 
influence  and  bearing  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
upon  the  cost  of  living,  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth,  upon 
the  more  useful  and  scientific  methods  of  production,  upon  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  Columbia  stands  ready  and 
willing.  Its  faculty  is  anxious  to  take  the  necessary  steps  just  so 
soon  as  it  is  put  in  possession  of  the  desired  equipment. 

During  the  year  just  passed,  two  new  buildings  have  been  put 
up  on  South  Field, — Furnald  Hall  and  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Furnald  Hall,  the  new  residence  hall,  will  be  occupied  during  the 
summer  or  early  autumn,  and  will  make  provision  for  between  two 
hundred  and  sixty  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  more  resident  stu- 
dents. Construction  has  been  begun  on  East  Field  for  some  labora- 
tories for  cancer  research  under  the  Crocker  Fund,  and  the  de- 
struction of  old  West  Hall  has  been  planned  for  the  latter  part  of 
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the  summer.  These  are  the  physical  changes  that  are  to  be  seen, 
and  indicate  the  passage  of  time,  the  coming  of  the  new,  the  passing 
of  the  old,  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  University. 

We  have  completed  the  first  year  of  the  new  School  of  Journal- 
ism. This  morning  you  may  have  noticed  that  a  company  of  stu- 
dents, each  one  of  them  holding  a  bachelor's  degree,  was  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Journalism,  having  entered  as  advanced  students, 
of  course,  and  having  completed  the  very  rigorous  and  practical 
course  prepared  for  them  by  the  administrative  board.  I  have  great 
hopes  for  the  School  of  Journalism,  but  I  am  afraid  of  their  revo- 
lutionary influence.  If  the  students  continue  to  write  good  English, 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  show  some  sort  of  perspective  in  the  handling 
of  news,  they  will  be  very  influential  but  very  destructive.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  the  rather  cynical  attitude  which  practical  newspaper 
men  took  toward  this  new  School  of  Journalism  has  disappeared. 
At  first  they  thought  that  the  School  of  Journalism  was  a  mild 
form  of  lunacy,  in  that  it  absorbed  money  that  could  be  more  use- 
fully expended  in  many  ways.  They  have  changed  their  minds 
as  to  that,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  that  is  encouraging  to  us.  The 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  has  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  cooperation  of  many  distinguished  and  representative 
journalists  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  "those  who 
came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray."  At  all  events,  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism after  one  year  has  taken  its  place  easily  and  naturally  in 
the  normal  life  of  the  University.  It  goes  on  with  the  rest  of  our 
work  and  the  rest  of  our  work  goes  on  with  it  precisely  as  if  it  had 
always  been  part  of  the  machinery — which  indicates,  I  think,  the 
foresight  of  its  founder,  the  naturalness  of  its  academic  association, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  plans  which  have  been  made  by  those  who 
were  responsible  for  its  organization  and  conduct. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  because  in  a  way  it 
distinguishes  our  life  at  Columbia,  and  that  is  this :  for  a  number  of 
years  we  have  had  a  system  of  practically  complete  student  self- 
government  in  all  affairs  dealing  with  student  life  and  student  activity. 
I  want  to  bear  the  most  public  and  emphatic  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  and  to  the  skill,  devotion,  unselfishness,  and 
courage  of  the  young  men  chosen  from  the  undergraduate  student 
body  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  and  to  the  admirable  way  in  which 
they  have  carried  it  on.  They  have  had  many  delicate  and  sometimes 
personal  questions  come  up  for  settlement  which  were  exceedingly 
difficult  to  handle  and  adjust  satisfactorily.  We  have  resisted  every 
time  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
University  over  the  head  of  the  student  representatives  of  this 
governing  body.     We  have  said,  consistently  and  insistently,  "If 
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you  can  not  prove  your  cause  before  your  own  student  governing 
body,  if  you  can't  convince  a  majority  of  that  body,  there  is  no  use 
coming  to  us,  because  we  believe  in  this  system  of  government  and 
that  it  will  work  out  satisfactorily  only  if  it  is  properly  supported. 
If  the  University  authorities  are  going  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  correcting  the  mistakes  or  dealing  with  the  difficult  ques- 
tions, there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  student  body  to  do."  By 
adhering  closely  and  resolutely  to  that  policy  and  keeping  the  num- 
ber of  student  representatives  in  touch  with  everv'thing  that  affects 
student  life,  we  have  had  a  capital  board  this  year  and  a  most  com- 
petent body  of  men,  elected  by  general  vote,  as  their  successors  for 
next  year. 

As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  none  of  this  is  at  all  dramatic; 
none  of  this  has  in  it  the  elements  of  novelty  or  much  news  value ; 
but  these  are  the  materials  out  of  which  the  healthy  life  of  a 
great  university  is  made.  These  are  the  steps  that  constitute 
genuine  progress.  These  are  the  marks  by  which  we  know  we  are 
getting  ahead.  When  we  can  go  back  over  twelve  months  and  find 
striking  evidence  of  public  service ;  when  we  can  go  back  over  twelve 
months  and  find  striking  evidence  of  scholarly  activity;  when  we 
can  find  a  healthy  and  normal  institutional  life,  then  we  know 
Columbia  in  soul  and  in  body  is  healthy  and  sound  and  facing 
the  front. 

Never  has  the  returning  graduate  disported  himself  so  pictur- 
esquely, nor  so  numerously,  as  at  the  19 13  costume  parade.  As 
hosts   the   decennial   toreadors   staged  the   most   elaborate   event, 

and    the    most    amusing — a    savage    bull    fight. 
The  Costume  Psrsde  _  , 

Leclanche  Moen,  for  the  decennial  class,  led  the 

long  column  in  its  circuit  of  South  Field  before  the  stunts.    After 

the  first  lap  the  gaily-decked  Spaniards  moved  to  a  position  facing 

the  stands  and  reviewed  the  other  classes  as  they  filed  around  again. 

President  Dodge  giving  the  necessary  orders  in  fluent  Spanish. 

Then  came  the  friendliest  event  of  the  afternoon.  "Jerry" 
O'Loughlin  stepped  from  the  '03  ranks  with  a  big  blue  and  white 
banner  with  the  legend  "  1863  from  1903." 

To  the  brief  and  cordial  speech  which  accompanied  the  presenta- 
tion, E.  H.  Lacombe  responded  for  '63 : 

Class  of  1903 : 

The  survivors  of  the  class  of  1863  most  cordially  thank  you 
for  this  evidence  of  a  bond  of  union  and  a  common  spirit — the 
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spirit  of  Columbia,  the  spirit  of  the  corps.  It  evidences  the  glorious 
welcome  we  have  had  here  today.  To  us  it  imports  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than,  perhaps,  you  younger  men  fully  appreciate.  The 
banner  comes  from  Columbia  University  to  Columbia  College,  and 
between  the  glorious  University  of  today  and  the  College  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixties  there  is  a  vast  difference.  In  those  years 
we  had  a  campus  the  size  of  a  glorified  backyard,  with  made-over 
buildings  for  lectures  and  recitations  only.  The  morning's  work 
over,  we  went  our  several  ways.  No  dormitories,  no  athletic  asso- 
ciations, no  contests  with  other  colleges  or  even  between  classes  to 
stimulate  our  distinctive  spirit,  no  real  college  life,  as  other  colleges 
knew  it,  not  even  a  college  cheer.  In  i860  there  was  some  effort 
to  start  a  boat-club,  but  the  war-clouds  broke  over  us  and,  under  the 
spell  of  the  spirit  they  raised,  there  was  no  room  left  for  aught  else. 

So  this  class  of  '63  left  college  without  the  constraining  influ- 
ences toward  reunions  which  later  classes  felt.  Twice  only  have  we 
survivors  got  together ;  it  has  been  twenty  years  since  our  last  class 
dinner  till  the  one  we  had  two  nights  ago.  But  then  we  discovered 
that  we  did  have  some  real  college  feeling  after  all ;  a  visit  from  the 
class  of  1886  stimulated  it,  and  now — here — today  on  the  broad  field 
of  this  full-grown,  warm-blooded  University — our  alma  mater  as 
well  as  yours — we  are  proud  to  realize  that,  despite  all  our  handi- 
caps, we  too — we  the  survivors  of  a  half-century — have  also  the 
spirit  of  the  corps,  a  treasured  heritage  for  any  organized  body  of 
men  to  possess. 

This  banner  is  accepted,  as  it  is  given,  in  token  of  that  spirit 
and  for  it.     Sixty-three  thanks  you  most  heartily. 

Although  President  Butler  threw  in  the  first  ball,  the  Varsity 

nine  suffered  a  shut-out  and  its  widest-margin  defeat  (no  previous 

game  of  the  season  had  been  lost  by  more  than  two  runs)  at  the 

„,     „     ^  „  „        hands  of  the  Pennsylvania  team  in  the  annual 
The  Baseball  Game  ^  _     -^  ,     . 

Commencement    Day    game   before    the    largest 

crowd  ever  assembled  on  South  Field.    The  score  was  4-0.    Imlay's 

pitching  proved  a  puzzle  for  the  Blue  and  White  batsmen,  who  made 

only  two  scratch  hits,  while  Smith  allowed  the  Quakers  only  seven 

of  the  same  kind.    The  score  by  innings  follows : 

Pennsylvania o     o     3     o     o     i     o     o     o — 4 

Columbia o     o    o     o    o    o     o     o     o — o 
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Under  its  new  name  the  old  beefsteak  dinner,  rechristened  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  the  main  dish,  developed  at  once  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  alumni  attendance  and  the  complete  inadequacy  of 

the  provisions  to  meet  it.    Not  only  was  the  Com- 
The  Reune  Dinner  j   j    ^      -^        _     ^  u       u   ^ 

mons  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  but  some 

two  hundred  men  who  had  not  made  reservations  were  left  without 

accommodations   or   were   obliged   to   content   themselves   with   a 

demoralized  service  and  the  failure  of  the  food  supply.    Aside  from 

this  unforeseen  drawback,  the  dinner  was  most  successful.    As  at  the 

luncheon,  the  veterans  of  '63  were  the  center  of  interest.     For  the 

first  time  the  singing  was  organized,  a  group  of  Notes  and  Keys 

men  leading  with  great  effect. 

From  the  social  attractions  of  the  dinner  the  company  proceeded 
to  the  Library  steps  to  take  part  in  what  proved  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful feature  of  the  day.  The  crowding  of  last  year  was  in  part 
prevented  by  the  erection  of  fences  enclosing 
South  Court  and  by  the  issuing  of  tickets  admit- 
ting to  seats  facing  Alma  Mater.  A  definite  printed  program  was 
provided,  and  a  number  of  Columbia  songs  were  interpolated.  Hoyt, 
'03,  was  master  of  ceremonies,  contributing  his  own  whistling  stunts. 
The  program  was  carried  out  to  the  great  delight  of  the  performers, 
the  alumni,  and  a  large  audience  of  the  general  public. 

With  this  the  crowded  day  came  to  an  end,  taking  its  place  on 
the  record  as  the  most  successful  Commencement  celebration,  but 
destined  to  be  itself  surpassed  a  year  hence. 

Elections  to  membership  in  the  Columbia  College  section  of 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  were  held  on  May  31.    Owing  to  the  preemption 

of   Tuesday  evening  by  the   newly  arranged  campus  night,   the 

„, .  „       „  joint  meeting  with  the  Barnard  section,  the  dinner 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

at  the  Faculty  Club,   and  the  oration  were  all 

crowded  into  Monday.     Felix  E.  Schelling,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  John 

Welsh  centennial  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  the  oration  in  Earl  Hall  at  8  130  p.  m. 

on  "  New  humanities  for  old."    It  was  a  scholarly  discussion  of  the 

place  of  cultural  studies  in  education. 
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At  the  business  meeting  a  number  of  applications  for  chapters, 
including  one  from  Oxford  University,  England,  were  approved. 
Professor  John  Erskine,  '00,  was  elected  president  for  1913-14; 
Dean  F.  P.  Keppel,  '98,  vice-president;  Harold  W.  Webb,  '05, 
secretary;  and  William  S.  Messer,  '05,  treasurer. 

Tuesday  evening,  the  night  before  Commencement,  was  given 
over  to  a  campus  lawn  party,  which  was  called  Campus  Night. 
Tickets  of  admission  had  been  distributed  among  members  of  the 

graduating  classes  for  their  parents  and  friends. 
Campus  Night       »  &  t-  > 

among  the  faculty,  and  among  the  fiftieth,  twenty- 
fifth,  and  decennial  reunion  classes.  The  president  and  deans  held 
a  public  reception  in  the  Philosophy  Hall  social  room,  the  campus 
and  buildings  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  an  attractive  exhibit  of 
things  architectural  was  open  in  the  Avery  Library,  and  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Band  gave  an  open  air  concert  on  the  quadrangle. 

The  evening  went  along  with  an  informal  family-party  air  which 
kept  several  thousand  good  natured  and  happy.  Much  of  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  occasion  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
formal  program,  every  one  being  entirely  at  liberty  to  wander  about 
in  a  congenial  atmosphere  renewing  old  acquaintances  among  the 
buildings  or  people,  to  listen  to  the  music,  or  to  lose  himself  in 
reverie  in  some  quiet  nook. 


EXTENSION   TEACHING   AT   COLUMBIA 

THE  term  extension  teaching  is  an  importation.  What  it 
signifies  may  be  attributed  to  English  origin,  although  the 
movement  which  led  to  offering  university  opportunities  to  the 
multitude  is  simply  one  phase  of  the  general  tendency  to  democratize 
education.  This  movement  made  very  clear  the  fact  that  the  great 
institutions  of  learning  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  serving  a 
small  and  select  body  of  students  and  thus  were  useful  to  only  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  community,  and  therefore  had  little  influ- 
ence on  the  national  life. 

From  this  point  of  view,  extension  teaching  might  well  have 
found  its  origin  in  the  new  world,  for  the  same  spirit  existed  in 
America  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  cost  of  university  educa- 
tion and  the  influence  upon  the  community  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning  was  notorious. 

Extension  teaching  in  its  early  history  assumed  the  character  of 
the  lyceum,  so  that  instruction  was  given  by  courses  of  lectures,  not 
too  profound,  often  illustrated,  intended  to  entertain  as  well  as  to 
inform.  It  was  this  form  of  extension  teaching  which  passed 
across  the  sea.  Here  its  usefulness  was  recognized  at  once. 
Organizations  were  formed  in  many  cities,  and  universities  and 
colleges  began  to  consider  deeply  their  own  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity, and  departments  for  the  extension  of  university  education 
were  added  to  those  already  in  existence,  with  the  result  that  the 
barrier  between  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  the  people 
was  broken  down.  This  movement  in  education,  therefore,  served 
its  own  direct  and  important  purpose,  but  it  did  much  more,  for 
conservatism,  which  had  reserved  the  opportunities  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  select  few,  in  general  disappeared.  This  achievement 
is  the  great  glory  of  extension  teaching.  The  lyceum  as  a  means 
of  education  requires  careful  guarding,  for  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  the  superficial  and  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  the  serious  and  the  entertaining.     Hence,  it  would  have 
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been  unfortunate  if  there  had  been  no  further  development.  Again, 
the  character  of  its  early  history  largely  determined  the  position  and 
reputation  which  extension  teaching  holds  in  the  world  of  educa- 
tion. In  its  early  form  it  naturally  failed  of  academic  recognition 
and  the  mention  of  extension  teaching  in  academic  circles  has  often 
been  met  with  the  uplifted  eyebrow  and  skeptical  glance.  There- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  flexibility  and  comparative  economy  of 
the  lyceum  or  short  lecture  course  system,  extension  teaching  under- 
went a  very  marked  change. 

Its  development  has  followed  two  distinct  lines.  In  the  large 
universities  of  the  west  it  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  courses  by 
correspondence  and  to  the  establishing  of  centers  devoted  not  merely 
to  lectures  but  to  organizations  for  discussing  questions  concern- 
ing public  betterment  and  for  the  spread  of  civic  interest.  The 
endeavor  has  been  to  come  even  more  closely  in  touch  with  the 
people  through  these  agencies.  The  other  line  of  development  was 
the  regularizing  of  extension  courses  so  that  they  could  deserve 
full  recognition  and  academic  credit.  These  differed  from  the 
usual  academic  courses  in  that  they  were  assigned  to  hours  and 
places  convenient  to  those  who  were  employed  in  other  occupations 
while  the  college  student  was  attending  classes  of  instruction.  It 
was  this  fonn  of  development  which  was  particularly  appropriate 
to  the  great  urban  institutions,  such  as  Columbia  University. 

Columbia  College  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
initiated  a  series  of  public  lectures  which  were  open  not  only  to 
matriculated  students,  but  to  the  public,  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
fee.  This  movement  awakened  Httle  interest,  and  the  lectures  were 
soon  abandoned.  In  1889  Teachers  College  announced  to  the 
teachers  of  New  York  City  and  the  adjoining  cities  and  towns  the 
offering  of  certain  elementary  courses  in  science.  In  1897  these 
were  made  to  continue  throughout  the  academic  year  and  were 
recognized  for  the  diploma.  This  system  was  extended  in  the 
following  year,  and  extension  students  were  given  the  same  privi- 
leges in  certain  courses  as  those  in  regular  attendance.  Some 
courses  were  placed  at  hours  convenient  to  those  who  were  other- 
wise employed  during  the  regular  hours  of  instruction.  To  Teachers 
College,  therefore,  belongs  the  credit  of  originating  and  accepting 
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courses  worthy  of  recognition.  In  1902  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  so  amended  as  to  establish  an  extension  department 
under  the  care  of  a  director  as  its  administrative  officer.  The 
purpose  and  design  of  this  department  were  set  forth  in  such  broad 
language  as  to  admit  of  the  conduct  of  credit  courses,  such  as  had 
been  recognized  at  Teachers  College,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
the  carrying  on  of  short  courses  of  a  more  popular  character  which 
were  generally  and  by  tradition  regarded  as  belonging  to  extension 
teaching.  It  was  not  until  1904,  however,  that  the  control  was 
vested  in  an  administrative  board  representative  of  the  entire  Uni- 
versity. Notwithstanding  this  modification  of  control,  the  financial 
responsibility  still  rested  with  Teachers  College  and  courses  given  in 
this  department  received  academic  recognition  mainly  in  that  part 
of  the  University,  and  very  grudgingly  in  certain  of  the  other 
schools. 

In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  of  March,  1906,  the  director  of 
extension  teaching  set  forth  very  clearly  certain  problems  which 
demanded  solution;  first,  the  necessity  for  adequate  recognition  of 
college  courses  by  the  various  schools;  second,  the  opening  of  ex- 
tension courses  in  the  University  in  the  evening;  and  third,  suitable 
remuneration  of  instructors,  which  was  entirely  uncertain  because 
of  the  lack  of  endowment  or  budget  appropriation.  The  presenta- 
tion of  these  problems,  in  1906,  is  most  interesting  in  view  of  their 
solution  as  shown  in  the  present  organization  of  extension  teaching. 
In  1910  the  University  assumed  entire  control  and  the  trustees 
inserted  an  appropriation  in  their  annual  budget.  The  administra- 
tion passed  into  the  hands  of  the  director  and  administrative  board 
of  the  summer  session,  and  the  University  Council  empowered  the 
new  administration  to  offer  courses  of  graduate  standing  and  those 
of  professional  and  collegiate  character  equivalent  to  at  least  the 
first  and  second  years  in  the  professional  schools  and  in  the  College. 
It  was  definitely  established  that  these  should  be  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses,  regulated  by  rules  determined  by  the  Univer- 
sity Council  and  the  faculty  concerned.  This  did  not  imply  an 
abandonment  of  the  old  lyceum  system,  although  it  was  not  to 
stand  any  longer  for  extension  teaching  at  Columbia  University. 
Such,  in  outline,  is  the  history  of  the  extension  movement  at  Co- 
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lumbia.  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  development  o£  the  past 
three  years  and  to  indicate  briefly  the  scope  of  the  work  as  now 
carried  on  in  this  department. 

The  present  activities  of  extension  teaching  as  it  exists  today 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  The  department  maintains  evening  classes  in  architecture 
in  the  Avery  Building,  Morningside  Heights,  which  cover  more 
than  two  years  of  the  four  years  required  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. It  is  planned  to  extend  this  work  by  the  establishment 
of  atehers  in  other  cities. 

2.  Through  this  department,  the  University  now  offers  a  care- 
fully coordinated  series  of  courses  for  the  student  of  commerce, 
accounts  and  finance.     These  are  given  in  the  evening. 

3.  A  series  of  courses  intended  to  equip  students  for  the  posi- 
tion of  executive  secretary.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to 
combine  training  in  commerce  with  the  cultural  education  of  the 
ordinary  college. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state,  this  department  offers  a  two  years  course  in 
practical  optics  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  physics. 

5.  Courses  in  agriculture,  which  are  designed  for  those  who 
desire  special  work  in  this  subject  and  to  give  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  agriculture  to  students  connected  with  the  other  schools 
of  the  University. 

6.  In  addition  to  these  series  which  have  just  been  named,  the 
department  offers  also  a  large  number  of  subjects  in  the  late  after- 
noon, in  the  evening  and  on  Saturday  at  the  University.  These 
cover  at  least  two  years  of  Columbia  College  and  one  year  of  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

7.  Extramural  credit  and  non-credit  courses  are  given  at  vari- 
ous centers,  notably  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Newark,  Trenton,  Elm- 
hurst,  L.  I.,  and  courses  will  be  established  in  Jersey  City  and 
Paterson  in  the  coming  year.  In  Newark  and  Brooklyn  the  de- 
partment rents  separate  buildings  for  these  classes.  In  the  other 
cities  public  school  buildings  are  at  the  service  of  the  extension 
department. 
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8.  A  large  and  efficient  chorus,  devoted  to  the  study  of  choral 
music  of  the  highest  character,  is  maintained  by  the  organization  of 
local  choruses  in  Yonkers,  Brooklyn  and  at  Morningside  Heights. 
Impressive  concerts  are  given  in  the  winter  and  in  the  spring. 

9.  An  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  recently  been  organized 
to  protect  the  lyceum  method  of  instruction  in  this  department. 
Numerous  lectures,  music  recitals  and  readings,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  public,  will  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the 
University. 

The  comparative  enrollment  of  students  for  the  past  three 
years  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


Morning- 
side 

Outside 
centers 

Percentage  of 

increase  over 

preceding  year 

Percentage 
of  increase 
over  igio-ii 

Temporary 
centers 

Total 

I9I0-II 
I9II-I2 
I9I2-I3 

922 

1329 
2016 

III 
104 

132 

279 
167 
164 

I312 
1600 
2312 

38.72 
49.89 

38.72 
107.93 

From  this  brief  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  extension  teaching 
is  performing  a  valuable  service  at  Columbia,  in  maintaining  certain 
schools  or  departments  now  in  embryo  which  will,  it  is  believed, 
become  important  parts  of  the  University.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  new  three  year  course  in  commerce,  accounts  and  finance, 
and  of  the  excellent  offering  in  agriculture.  Both  of  these  subjects 
might  well  develop  into  important  departments  or  schools.  The 
launching  of  a  full  fledged  school  demands  an  appropriation  of  such 
a  size  as  to  hamper  the  University  if  suddenly  added  to  its  annual 
budget.  A  separate  endowment  is  needed,  as  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  new  School  of  Journalism,  or  the  new  department 
must  be  gradually  evolved,  cared  for  and  fostered,  by  such  an 
instrumentality  as  extension  teaching.  Again,  this  department  is 
broadening  the  interests  of  the  University  through  its  many  and 
diversified  interests,  such  as  the  choral  associations,  its  extramural 
classes  and,  finally,  its  new  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  prejudice  on  the  part  of  those  who  feared  the  ascendancy 
of  the  non-academic  in  university  education  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
As  implied  above,  extension  teaching  has  brought  higher  education 
within  the  reach  of  a  broader  constituency  and  has  widened  the 
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view  of  those  engaged  in  academic  work.  Certain  theories 
originally  regarded  with  abhorrence  by  many  have  finally  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  timorous  and  hesitating  university  and  collegiate  public. 
The  University  may  now  offer  within  its  walls  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  a  broader  scope  from  the  fundamental  subjects,  generally 
regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  secondary  schools,  to  those 
which  are  usually  assigned  to  graduate  classes.  The  walls  of  the 
University  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a  necessary  environment  for 
serious  courses  and  serious  minded  students.  The  examination 
system  is  not  now  considered  a  sine  qua  non  to  attendance  on 
collegiate  exercises.  The  middle  wall  of  partition  has  fallen,  and 
students  who  are  equipped  may  partake  without  having  endured  the 
test.  This  remarkable  change  in  educational  views  and  policy  has 
been  brought  about  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  summer 
schools  and  extension  teaching. 

James  C.  Egbert 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  NEW  LABORA- 
TORIES AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY* 

THE  development  of  the  manufacturing  industries  produces  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  men  trained  in  the  fundamental 
sciences  and  their  applications.  Manufacturing  processes  based 
upon  chemical  principles  are  advancing  in  importance  at  a  most 
astounding  rate.  To  supply  properly  trained  men  who  can  develop, 
operate  and  direct  these  manufacturing  processes  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  present-day  problems  in  technical  educa- 
tion. Most  institutions  have  not  met  this  educational  problem  fairly ; 
they  have  hesitated,  procrastinated  and  even  evaded.  The  problem 
is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  by  grafting  extra  instruction  here  and 
there  on  to  some  existing  engineering  courses  nor  by  changing  the 
name  of  the  chemist  to  that  of  chemical  engineer. 

The  new  industrial  development  calls  for  a  new  class  of  men — 
men  trained  to  apply  engineering  methods  and  appliances  to  the 
solution  of  chemical  problems  and  the  operation  of  chemical 
processes.  The  training  of  chemical  engineers  has  been  given  the 
most  careful  study  by  the  University.  Prominent  men  have  been 
freely  consulted,  and  the  entire  problem  has  been  attacked  on  its 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  basis.  It  is  felt  that  a  distinct 
advance  has  been  made,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
present  a  brief  outline  of  present  plans  and  progress. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  rapid  advancement  in  all  engineer- 
ing sciences  has  put  a  heavy  burden  on  the  student.  The  time 
allotted  to  cover  the  work  (usually  four  years)  has  remained  con- 
stant, while  the  ground  to  be  covered  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  high  schools  have  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  severe 
requirements  of  the  technical  school  entrance  examinations,  but 
these  preparatory  schools  seem  also  to  have  reached  their  limit. 

*  Paper  presented  at  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  Chemists'  Club,  Nev/  York,  March  7,  1913,  and  reprinted  from  The 
Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  April,  1913. 
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They  are  no  longer  able  to  adequately  prepare  young  men  to  com- 
plete a  thorough  scientific  course  in  four  years  without  an  undue 
strain  upon  the  student. 

There  are  but  two  possible  methods  of  solving  the  difficulty: 
(i)  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  material  presented,  or  (2)  an 
arbitrary  increase  in  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  post-highschool 
training.  In  many  schools  the  academic  subjects  are  being  elimi- 
nated from  the  curriculum  to  the  great  loss  of  the  students'  general 
scholarship ;  in  other  institutions  fundamentals  are  superficialized  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  graduate  lacks  the  necessary  foundation  on 
which  to  develop;  in  still  other  engineering  courses,  cultural  and 
fundamental  subjects  are  retained  and  engineering  applications 
neglected.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  faculty  is  about  evenly 
divided  between  academic  and  engineering  representatives,  the  stu- 
dent's wail  concerning  the  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal  for  study 
and  his  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  various  and  varied  subjects 
offered  in  the  distended  curriculum,  has  been  drowned  by  the 
insistent  appeals  of  the  faculty  members  for  more  allotted  time  for 
each  of  the  so-called  "most  important  subjects"  in  the  course. 
The  obvious  remedy  to  meet  this  deplorable  situation  is  to  give  the 
student  more  time  and  better  facilities  in  order  to  fulfill  the  present 
demands.  ^ 

The  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  of  Columbia 
University  will  become,  in  191 4,  regular  post-graduate  professional 
schools  and  will  require  a  college  degree  or  its  equivalent  for  ad- 
mission. The  purpose  of  these  changes  is  not  only  to  provide 
better  and  broader  undergraduate  training  for  students  of  engineer- 
ing, but  also  to  place  the  engineering  departments  upon  the  same 
high  professional  plane  as  that  occupied  by  the  departments  of  law 
and  medicine.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  for  several  years  over 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  our  engineering  schools  were 
college  graduates,  and  therefore  really  post-graduate  students. 

The  college  training  taken  as  a  preliminary  preparation  for  this 
new  post-graduate  course  in  engineering  must  necessarily  include 
physics,  chemistry  and  fundamental  mathematics,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  college  courses.  In  a  properly  arranged  curriculum  this 
ground  may  be  covered  in  three  years.     A  tentative  scheme,  planned 
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by  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  new  post-graduate  engineering  schools,  is  given 
below.  The  subjects  offered  in  this  undergraduate  course  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  schedules  of  practically  all  colleges,  and  by 
judicious  elections  the  required  fundamentals  may  be  satisfactorily 
completed  in  any  good  institution. 

Corresponding  courses  have  been  adopted  for  mining,  me- 
chanical, electrical  and  civil  engineering.  It  is  believed  that  this 
extension  of  practically  two  years  in  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the 
combined  fundamental  and  professional  work  will  not  only  relieve 
the  present  tension  on  instructors  and  students,  but  will  produce  a 
class  of  graduates  immeasurably  better  qualified  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  their  profession. 

Tentative  Plan  of  a  Three- Year  Course  Offered  by  Columbia  College  to 

Fulfill  the  Requirements  for  Entrance  to  the  Post-graduate 

Engineering  Schools 

first  year 

First  Half 
subject  points 

Advanced  algebra   ( Math,   i ) 3 

English  composition  ( Eng.  A) 3 

Principles  of  science   (Philosophy  A) 3 

Modern  language  based  on  intermediate  entr.  requirement 5 

Shop  vifork  ( i  afternoon)    I 

Physical  education  A i 

Second  Half 

SUBJECT  POINTS 

Analytical  geometry  (Math.  4) 3 

Chemistry,  gen'l  (2  lect.)    (Chem.  3c)    (6  lab.) 5 

English  composition   (Eng.  A) 3 

Principles  of  science  (Philosophy  A) 3 

Modern  language  (continued) 3 

Shop  work  ( i  afternoon )    i 

Physical  education  A i 

Total  points 35 

second  year 
First  Half 

subject  POINTS 

Calculus  (Math.  15) 4 

Chemistry,  gen'l  (2  lect.)    (Chem.  4c)    (6  lab.)    5 

Introduction  to  Eng.  lit.  (English  B  3) 3 
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Epochs  of  history  (Hist.  A) 3 

Drafting   (2  afternoons) 2 

Geometry,  descriptive  (Drafting  3) 3 

Second  Half 

SUBJECT  POINTS 

Calculus   (Math.   16) 4 

Chemistry  (Chem.  67)   (2  lect),  quahtative  (6  lab.) 5 

Physics  (3  lect.,  3  rec.) 6 

Epochs  of  history  (Hist.  A) 3 

Drafting   (2  afternoons) _2 

Total  points 40 

THIRD  YEAK 

First  Half 

SUBJECT  POINTS 

Calculus   (Math.   17) 4 

Chemistry  (Chem.  68)    (2  lect.),  qualitative  (6  lab.) 5 

Physics  (3  lect,  3  rec.)   ( i  afternoon  lab.) yy^ 

Political  science  (Econ.  i) 3 

Second  Half 

SUBJECT  POINTS 

Physics    (same) 7V2 

Statics   (Mechanics  2) 2 

Political  science  ( Politics  4) 3 

Surveying  (Civil  Eng.  2) 2 

Mineralogy  (2  lect.)   (i  afternoon) 3 

Total  points 37 

ELECTIVES 

The  12  additional  points  necessary  to  establish  the  124  points  required  for  the 
degree  of  B.S.  must  be  made  either  by  extra  credit  for  high  standing,  by  work  in 
summer  sessions,  or  by  free  election  during  the  second  and  third  years ;  such 
electives  may  be  chosen  at  the  student's  option  from  among  the  courses  in  which  he 
can  satisfy  the  prerequisites,  with  the  single  provision  that  no  program  aggre- 
gating more  than  22^  points  will  be  approved  for  any  half-year. 

New  Three- Year  Post-graduate  Course  in  Chemical  Engineering 

first  year 
First  Half 

SUBJECT  LECT.        AFT. 

Physical  laboratory o  i 

Mechanics 3  o 

Industrial  chemistry  3  o 
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Power  machinery   2  o 

Physical  chemistry   3  I 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering 2  o 

Hydraulics — theory   2  o 

Quantitative  analysis   _2  _3 

Total   17  5 


Second  Half 

SUBJECT  LECT.  AFl 

Advanced  heat   3  0 

Mechanics    3  o 

Industrial  chemistry  3  o 

Power  machinery    2  o 

Physical  chemistry   3  i 

Electrical   machinery    2  0 

Hydraulics — laboratory    o  I 

Quantitative  and  engineering  chemistry 2  3 

Total    78  's 


SUMMER   WORK 

Chemical  factory  inspection  (2  weeks) 

Factory  work  with  detailed  report  on  some  assigned  industry  (6  weeks) 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Half 

SUBJECT  LECT.         AFT. 

Organic  chemistry 3  2 

Machine  elements 2  0 

Food  and  sanitary  chemistry 3  o 

Engineering  thermodynamics    3  0 

Direct  current  laboratory i  i 

Resistance  of  materials 5  2 

Total   17  5 


Second  Half 

SUBJECT  LECT.        AF 

Organic  chemistry 3  2 

Machine  elements 2 

Advanced    industrial    chemistry 3 

Engineering  thermodynamics    5 

Alternating  current  laboratory I 


Assaying 


Total   16 
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SUMMER   WORK 

Chemical  and  mechanical  engineering  laboratory  (8  weeks) 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Half 

SUBJECT  LECT.        2  FT. 

Introduction  to  metallurgy  and  metallurgy  of  copper 3  o 

Metallurgy — iron  and  steel i  o 

Chemical  factory  machinery 3  o 

Electrochemistry    2  I 

Gas  power  2  i 

Commercial  organic  analysis  2  3 

Seminar    '. _5  o 

Total   18  5 

Second  Half 

SUBJECT  LECT.        AFT. 

Metallurgy — lead,  zinc,  gold  and  silver 3  o 

Chemical  factory  management   3  0 

Steam  power  4  2 

Business   law    2  o 

Chemical  engineering  laboratory  special  problems 0  3 

Seminar    _6  _o 

Total    18  ~5 

Chemical  engineering  courses  must  eventually  teach  men  to  use 
engineering  methods  and  engineering  appliances  in  solving  chemical 
problems  and  carrying  on  chemical  processes.  These  engineering 
appliances  and  methods  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  test  tube,  beaker, 
or  funnel  of  the  usual  chemical  laboratory  any  more  than  steam, 
hydraulic  and  electric  appliances  and  applications  are  to  be  found 
in  a  physics  laboratory.  Mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  long 
ago  recognized  the  difference  between  the  equipment  needed  for 
studying  the  application  of  the  fundamental  scientific  principles  to 
complicated  engineering  conditions,  and  the  equipment  necessary  to 
study  the  laws  and  principles  upon  which  these  fundamentals  are 
based.  Laboratories,  equipped  with  mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
neering appliances,  have  long  been  established  to  meet  these  needs, 
but  the  corresponding  chemical  engineering  laboratories  have  been 
sadly  lacking. 

The  chemist,  with  characteristic  conservatism  produced  by  many 
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disappointments,  has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  point  at  which  the 
study  of  principles  ends  and  the  study  of  application  begins.  He 
has  hesitated  to  develop  laboratories  with  commercial  apparatus, 
such  as  pumps,  siphons,  tanks,  filter  presses,  evaporators,  stills, 
centrifugals,  absorption  towers,  etc.,  but  has  preferred  to  consider 
his  work  completed  with  the  establishment  of  a  principle  on  a  test- 
tube  scale.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  chemical  engineer  is  needed 
to  take  chemical  principles  and  engineer  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  mechanical  engineer  engineers  the  physics  of  heat  and  the 
electrical  engineer  engineers  the  physics  of  electricity.  The  chem- 
ical engineer  has  but  little  chance  to  successfully  engineer  chemical 
operations  unless  he  knows  the  fundamental  methods  and  appli- 
ances available.  The  chemist  cannot  establish  data  with  a  beaker 
and  test-tube  on  which  to  engineer  a  process  any  more  than  a  me- 
chanical engineer  can  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
performance  of  a  steam  boiler  by  some  experiments  with  a  tomato 
can. 

Besides  the  new  industrial  laboratories  which  occupy  the  entire 
lower  floors  of  the  Havemeyer  building,  there  are  the  new  Nichols 
laboratories  for  general  chemistry  and  the  new  physical  chemistry 
laboratories  which  are  nearing  completion.  Only  the  former  will 
be  described. 

The  accommodations  for  the  industrial  laboratories  are  by  no 
means  ideal,  but  while  the  scheme  is  not  yet  complete,  we  have  made 
a  bold  beginning  and  hope  to  expand  rapidly  from  year  to  year. 
Ultimately  we  shall  have  a  laboratory  of  chemical  engineering  com- 
parable with  the  best  laboratories  in  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering.  Besides  the  large  general  laboratory,  there  are  the 
electrochemical  laboratories,  the  paper  and  textile  laboratory,  four 
research  laboratories,  a  grinder  room,  a  pipe  shop,  a  machine  shop,  a 
furnace  room,  etc.  Some  of  the  more  typical  equipment  now  in- 
stalled and  in  operation  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  solution 
and  precipitation  tanks,  the  filter  presses,  the  siphons  and  stirrers 
are  partially  illustrated  in  figure  i. 

The  problems  assigned  in  all  operations  have  been  selected  so  as 
to  be  cyclic  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  object  of  reducing  operating 
expenses  to  a  minimum  and  also  avoiding  the  accumulation  of 
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Fig.  I.  FILTER  PRESSES,  PUMPS,  SIPHONS,  TANKS,  AGITATORS,  ETC. 


Fig.  2.  VACUUM  SHELF   DRYER,  CONDENSER  AND  PUMP 
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products.  For  example,  in  the  work  involving  the  use  of  tanks, 
acid  siphons,  pumps,  filter  presses,  etc.,  a  squad  of  four  or  five  stu- 
dents, with  one  acting  as  foreman  for  a  complete  operation,  is  given 
the  problem  of  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  waste  sulfates 
of  the  didymium  earths  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid  in  a  lead-lined  tank, 
with  air  agitation.  The  solution  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  lead 
siphon  to  another  tank  and  precipitated  as  oxalates,  which  settle 
readily;  the  liquid  is  returned  to  the  acid  tank  for  future  use,  the 
precipitate  washed  by  decantation,  filter-pressed,  and  the  press  cake 
vacuum-dried  and  weighed.  The  cake  is  then  transferred  to  a 
seamless  wrought-iron  tank  and  converted  to  hydroxides,  using  a 
steam  air  agitator.  The  oxalate  solution  is  stored  for  use  in  the 
evaporator  and  the  hydroxides  after  filter-pressing  are  dissolved  in 
acids  and  returned  to  the  first  tank.  During  this  operation  the 
student  has  had  experience  with  solution,  precipitation,  washing  by 
decantation,  filtration  of  a  granular  crystalline  precipitate,  con- 
version from  a  solid  insoluble  in  acid  to  one  soluble,  filtration  of  a 
slime  and  resolution  in  acid;  air,  steam  and  mechanical  agitation; 
pumps,  lubricators,  siphons,  etc.  All  this  work  is  done  on  a  quanti- 
tative basis;  the  losses  are  checked  and  must  be  accounted  for  at 
each  stage. 

The  vacuum-drying  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  figure  2;  it  is 
used  in  several  of  the  operations,  such  as  drying  press-cakes  and 
solids  obtained  from  evaporation,  etc. 

The  double-effect  evaporator,  shown  in  figure  3,  has  some 
special  features.  The  main  connections  are  fitted  with  outside 
screw  and  yoke  gate  valves  so  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance 
which  valves  are  open  and  which  are  closed.  The  connections  are 
also  arranged  to  permit  the  pans  to  be  run  as  either  single  or  double 
effect.  The  student  squad  on  this  operation,  after  becoming  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  vacuum  pumps,  the  condenser,  the  sampler 
and  the  various  valves  and  connections,  makes  an  efficiency  run  by 
evaporating  water,  first  as  single,  and  then  as  double  effect.  The 
capacity  and  distribution  of  heat  are  determined  by  thermometer 
and  pressure  gauges,  weighing  the  steam  used,  the  ivater  evaporated 
from  each  pan,  the  condenser  water,  etc.  The  next  step  is  to  con- 
centrate a  salt  solution  containing  some  six  to  eight  hundred  pounds 
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of  common  salt.  Here  the  solubility  curves  must  be  studied  and 
plotted,  the  original  solution  analyzed  and  the  maximum  amount 
of  salt  obtainable  calculated.  The  squad  is  then  given  the  problem 
of  separating  two  salts  of  different  solubilities.  For  example, 
several  hundred  gallons  of  a  mixed  sodium  oxalate  and  sodium 
chloride  solution  are  worked;  this  requires  careful  study  of  the 
solubility  curves,  frequent  sampling  and  hydrometer  readings,  and 
some  skill  in  operation  due  to  foaming  and  other  difficulties  which 
must  be  met  and  overcome.  The  efficiency  tests  with  one  and  then 
two  salts  in  solution  are  compared  with  the  runs  on  water  alone, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  inches  of  vacuum  in  each  pan  and  the 
effect  of  varying  either  of  the  vacuum  pumps  or  initial  steam 
pressure  carefully  studied.  The  final  product  is  weighed,  then 
vacuum-dried  to  get  the  dry  basis,  and  finally  transferred  to  the 
proper  tanks  and  redissolved  for  use  by  the  next  squad. 

A  part  of  the  distillation  equipment  is  shown  in  figure  4.  The 
bench  of  ten  steam-jacket  evaporators  and  the  pot  stills  are  not 
shown,  but  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  copper  column  still  with  con- 
densers and  extractor  may  be  gained  from  the  illustration.  The 
problems  to  be  solved  here  are  similar  to  the  ones  already  described 
in  some  detail.  After  thoroughly  standardizing  the  apparatus  and 
operating  on  water  alone,  this  squad  would  be  given  the  problem  of 
making  98  per  cent,  pure  acetone  from  a  50  per  cent,  solution  con- 
taining some  mud  or  other  solid,  which  must  first  be  removed  in  a 
pot  still  before  purifying  in  the  column  still.  Another  problem 
given  is  to  make  fifty  pounds  of  soda  crystals.  The  squad  must 
look  up  the  chemistry  involved  and  determine  on  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure without  being  told  just  how  to  perform  each  step. 

Another  view  of  the  laboratory  is  illustrated  in  figure  5,  showing 
a  centrifugal  dryer,  centrifugal  clarifier  and  filter,  Blau-gas  welding 
outfit  and  some  of  the  gas  holders. 

The  dyeing  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus, 
including  an  experimental  calico  printing  machine,  to  demonstrate 
the  applications  of  the  different  classes  of  dyestuffs  and  mordants 
for  dyeing  various  fabrics,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  artificial 
silk.  The  laboratory  course  includes  such  work  as  is  necessary  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  application,  testing  and  matching 
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of  dyestuffs,  determinations  of  fastness,  etc.  In  connection  with 
the  dye  woric,  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and 
ultra-microscope  for  the  identification  of  fibers,  crystals,  starches, 
yeasts,  etc.,  and  such  other  testing  methods  as  would  be  of  value 
to  the  chemist  or  chemical  engineer  in  commercial  operations. 

A  new  paper  laboratory  has  been  started  and  at  present  is 
equipped  with  an  iron  soda  digester  (2  gal.  capacity),  a  bronze 
sulfite  digester  (7  gal.  capacity),  pulp  beater,  rotary  copper  drum 
dryers  and  mechanical  stirrers.  A  no  pound  steam  line  runs  into 
the  laboratory  and  this  may  be  connected  to  the  various  digesters, 
etc.  Several  men  are  doing  research  work  on  the  treatment  of 
woods  and  on  paper  sizing. 

Instruction  in  the  electrochemical  branch  of  industrial  chemistry 
is  given  in  the  senior  year  of  the  chemical  engineering  course.  The 
laboratory  work  includes  not  only  all  the  usual  electrolytic  processes, 
but  also  considerable  practice  with  various  types  of  electric  fur- 
naces. Electric  power  from  the  central  power  plant  is  transformed 
in  the  dynamo  room  to  almost  any  desired  amperage  and  voltage. 

Facilities  for  individual  research  work  are  very  good,  and  many 
students  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  do  advanced  work 
beyond  the  required  courses.  Research  men  find  standard  equip- 
ment of  modern  and  approved  types  ready  and  available  for  trying 
out  any  fundamental  practice  on  a  scale  and  in  a  way  which  will 
enable  them  to  establish  data  capable  of  being  used  on  a  practical 
basis  and  in  business  calculations.  The  problems  arising  as  a  result 
of  transferring  operations  from  the  laboratory  to  the  large  scale 
factory  appliance  may  here  be  met  and  solved  under  the  sympathetic 
eye  and  patient  hand  of  the  developer,  instead  of  being  doomed  to 
failure  by  being  delivered  in  incomplete  form  to  unsympathetic  and 
busy  works  managers.  The  industrial  research  laboratories  contain 
all  the  ordinary  equipment  such  as  gas,  electricity,  blast,  suction, 
water,  drying  ovens,  etc. 

Students  are  given  the  greatest  possible  liberty  in  the  methods  of 
handling  their  problems,  and  are  allowed  to  make  mistakes  and  get 
experience.  They  use  apparatus  as  types  of  equipment  already 
developed  to  carry  out  the  devised  operations.  Soon  they  become 
familiar  with  the  limitations  of  the  appliances  and  learn  to  exercise 
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engineering  judgment  in  overcoming  their  difficulties.  A  pre- 
liminary report  covering  the  chemistry  involved  and  the  general 
method  of  procedure  is  required  of  the  foreman  of  each  group,  but 
each  member  of  the  squad  must  hand  in  a  final  detailed  report 
covering  all  points  of  the  work  performed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
instructors  to  assign  problems  and  supervise  processes,  but  not  to 
assist  or  tabloidize  the  work  for  the  students. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  neither  the  course 
as  outlined  nor  the  laboratory  as  planned  is  in  any  sense  intended 
to  train  men  as  artisans  or  skilled  operators.  The  students  are  not 
taught  how  to  dye  cotton  or  silk  or  to  print  calico,  but  are  instructed 
in  the  application  of  the  fundamental  chemistry  and  physics  in- 
volved in  this  industry.  We  are  not  trying  to  teach  men  to  run 
sugar  pans,  but  hope  to  give  them  a  broad  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  engineering  methods  involved  in  vacuum  evaporation. 
Familiarity  with  the  equipment  of  such  a  laboratory  will  give  young 
men  that  facility  of  application  which  comes  now  only  from  long 
experience.  The  student  develops  that  engineering  instinct  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  successful  solution  of  chemical  engineering 
problems. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  new  graduate  courses  and 
instruction  in  chemical  engineering  at  Columbia,  based  as  they  are 
on  a  good  general  fundamental  education,  will  produce  men  capable 
of  rapidly  advancing  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  this  most 
promising  profession. 

M.  C.  Whitaker 
R.    K.   Murphy 


WILLIAM  HALLOCK,  PH.D. 

WILLIAM  HALLOCK,  professor  of  physics,  died  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  on  May  20,  191 3,  as  the  result  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  on  May  4.  He  was  stricken  while  on  a  yacht 
at  Bristol,  R.  I.  Through  his  death  the  University  loses  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  its  faculty,  a  man  who  had  been  very  active  in 
the  service  of  the  University  during  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  last 
two  decades,  and  a  personality  of  rare  charm.  It  was  very  fitting 
that  the  funeral  service  of  him  who  was  so  thoroughly  identified 
with  Columbia  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  and  that  his  colleagues 
and  friends  met  there  to  honor  his  memory. 

Born  in  Milton  on  the  Hudson,  August  14,  1857,  William 
Hallock  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1879.  As  an  under- 
graduate he  had  proved  himself  a  student  of  all  around  ability,  had 
shown  a  special  interest  in  scientific  questions  and  had  given  evi- 
dence to  Professor  Rood  of  his  keenness  for  research.  Upon  his 
graduation  he  was  awarded  a  fellowship  which  enabled  him  to 
spend  three  years  in  Germany,  at  Wiirzburg,  where  Kohlrausch  had 
established  a  lively  center  of  research  in  experimental  physics.  On 
receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1881,  he  did  not  at  once  return  to  this 
country,  but  remained  in  Wiirzburg  an  additional  year  as  Kohl- 
rausch's  assistant.  At  the  time  of  his  return  to  this  country,  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  was  starting  some  investigations 
of  the  physics  of  rocks  and  of  geological  processes.  Dr.  Hallock 
was  appointed  physicist  in  the  Survey  and  began  work  in  a  labora- 
tory in  New  Haven  with  Dr.  Barus,  also  a  Columbia  and  a  Wiirz- 
burg graduate.  After  two  years  the  experimental  w^ork  was  trans- 
ferred to  quarters  in  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  where 
Dr.  Hallock  continued  with  the  Survey  until  1891.  The  following 
year  he  was  in  charge,  under  Professor  Langley,  of  the  astro- 
physical  laboratory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

It  Avas  while  employed  in  Washington  that,  in  1885,  he  married 
Georgianna  Ames  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  who,  with  two  daughters,  now 
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survives  him.  It  was  also  while  in  Washington  that  he  began  his 
work  as  a  teacher  by  serving  as  professor  of  physics  in  the  Corcoran 
Scientijfic  School  (1884-86)  and  as  professor  of  chemistry  and 
toxicology  in  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy  (1889-92).  In 
1892  the  latter  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  pharmacy. 

In  1892  he  was  called  to  Columbia  as  adjunct  professor  of 
physics.  Since  1902  his  title  has  been  professor  of  physics.  As  a 
lecturer  in  the  class  room  or  before  popular  audiences,  Professor 
Hallock  had  the  faculty  of  presenting  scientific  facts  clearly  and 
with  constant  appeal  to  common  sense,  combined  with  a  facility  of 
expression  which  made  him  much  in  demand  as  a  lecturer.  His 
influence  in  the  University  reached  beyond  the  class  room  and 
laboratory,  for  sitting  as  he  did  on  three  faculties,  there  were  for 
years  few  important  committees  on  which  he  did  not  serve.  He 
was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  pure  science  from  1906  until  the  dean- 
ships  of  the  three  graduate  faculties  were  consolidated  in  1909, 
while  from  the  death  of  Professor  Rood  in  1902  until  1909  he  had 
upon  his  shoulders  the  administration  of  his  own  department. 

Professor  Hallock's  more  important  scientific  investigations 
were  on  the  physics  of  geysers,  on  the  thermal  expansion  of  rocks, 
on  chemical  action  between  solids,  on  temperatures  at  great  depths 
in  the  earth,  on  tone  quality  and  voice  production,  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  photography  to  printing  processes.  His  published 
papers  represent  very  imperfectly  his  interest  in  research  and  his 
contribution  towards  it,  for  few  men  have  placed  their  time  and 
knowledge  more  freely  and  unselfishly  at  the  service  of  colleagues 
and  students,  and  indeed  of  all  who  came  to  him  for  assistance. 
All  who  were  engaged  in  research  in  physics  at  Columbia  in  his  day 
have  had  reason  to  feel  thankful  to  him  for  his  encouragement  and 
for  practical  suggestions  based  on  his  wide  knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena. Always  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  metric  system,  he 
published  in  1906  with  H.  T.  Wade  a  valuable  work  on  "The 
evolution  of  weights  and  measures  and  the  metric  system."  Two 
years  later  he  contributed  the  section  on  sound  to  the  Text  Book  of 
Physics  edited  by  Duff. 

Active  in  many  scientific  societies,   he  was  treasurer  of  the 
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American  Physical  Society  from  its  foundation  until  1908.  In  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science,  the  Columbia  Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  and 
the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association,  he  held  im- 
portant offices.  Besides  these  more  or  less  professional  societies, 
three  German  societies :  the  Columbia  Deutsche r  Verein,  the 
Vereinigung  Alter  Deutscher  Studenten  in  Amerika  and  the  New 
Yorker  S.  C.  Verein  received  from  him  a  loyalty  of  support  that 
proved  how  deep  had  been  the  impress  upon  him  of  the  student 
days  in  Wiirzburg.  It  was  his  unfailing  counsel  to  every  student, 
who  aspired  to  become  a  scholar  in  any  line,  that  he  spend  at  least 
a  short  term  in  a  German  university. 

From  the  time  of  his  wanderings  in  the  Yellowstone,  while 
engaged  in  the  study  of  geysers,  Professor  Hallock  was  an  en- 
thusiastic out-door  man.  The  weekly  rambles  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Club,  the  less  frequent  excursions  of  the  Appalachian  Club,  an 
ascent  of  Mt.  Whitney  in  California,  cruises  now  and  then  on  sail 
or  motor  boat,  these  were  the  recreations  he  most  loved.  His  in- 
terest in  nautical  matters,  combined  with  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  put  the  measuring  of  racing  yachts 
on  a  more  scientific  basis,  led  to  his  election  as  measurer  of  the 
Club  in  1909.  Indeed,  it  was  while  engaged  in  his  duties  as  meas- 
urer that  he  was  fatally  stricken. 

Within  a  period  of  a  few  years  before  his  death  the  department 
of  physics  had  on  the  one  hand  grown  rapidly  in  all  directions  and 
on  the  other  hand  had  suffered  the  loss  of  some  of  its  ablest  pro- 
fessors by  death  and  otherwise.  This  meant  an  almost  constant 
effort  to  reorganize  the  work  of  the  department.  The  unavoidable 
strain  of  this  came  most  heavily  upon  Professor  Hallock,  who  at 
the  same  time  carried  his  duties  as  dean  and  met  many  calls  upon 
his  strength  from  all  sides.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  his  health 
began  to  fail,  leading  him  to  take  leave  of  absence  in  the  spring  of 
1910  and  to  travel  in  Europe  until  the  following  September.  After 
he  had  returned  from  this  vacation  he  sought  relief  from  much  of 
the  work  he  had  carried  before,  but  his  interests  were  too  wide  to 
permit  him  to  conserve  his  strength.  Especially  did  the  work  of 
the  newly  established  and  now  very  successful  course  in  optometry 
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claim  much  of  his  time.  Still  it  was  practically  without  warning 
that  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  came  in  April,  191 2.  From  this  he  re- 
covered sufficiently  during  the  summer  to  take  up  his  regular  work 
in  the  fall  and  to  carry  it  through  the  year  with  apparently  steady 
improvement  in  his  health  until  the  second  and  fatal  stroke  of  the 
treacherous  disease. 

Those  who  knew  Professor  Hallock  will  always  remember  his 
genial  presence,  the  charm  of  his  speech,  his  love  for  essentials  and 
his  repugnance  to  any  artificiality  or  pretense,  his  lively  and  hopeful 
interest  in  all  scientific  advances,  the  great  breadth  of  his  scientific 
knowledge.  But  to  most  of  those  who  knew  him  the  thought  of 
him  brings  a  more  personal  memory — that  of  a  true  and  unselfish 
friend.  No  one  man  knows  how  wide  his  friendships  were.  To 
those  in  need  his  purse  was  open,  to  those  in  need  of  greater  things 
his  heart  was  open,  always  to  give  encouragement  and  cheer.  "  He 
was  indeed  a  good  friend  to  me,"  was  the  heartfelt  response  coming 
from  his  associates  and  former  students,  from  many  men  of  all 
kinds,  when  the  news  of  his  death  went  out.  His  life  can  be  but 
poorly  estimated  in  terms  of  the  pages  he  published  or  the  positions 
he  held ;  its  true  value  and  meaning  are  already  realized  by  the  host 
of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

George  B.  Pegram 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

Plato!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour.  The  philosopher — at 
least  the  professor — rules;  and  the  council-chamber  is  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  pedagogy.  From  Wisconsin  to  Washington, 
The  Professor  from  China  to  Peru,  Ind.,  the  seat  of  power  is  in 
in  Public  Life  the  chair  of  learning.  The  scholar  is  in  politics, 
and  the  politician  goes  to  school  to  him.  Dr.  Faustus  is  come  out  of 
his  cell  to  be  on  earth  as  Jove  is  in  the  sky.  He  that  has  with  concise 
syllogisms  gravelled  the  student  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  made  the 
flowering  pride  of  sophomores  swarm  to  his  problems,  is  grown  as 
cunning  as  Agrippa  was,  whose  shadow  made  all  Europe  honor  him. 
Yet  may  Faustus  ware  the  party  Mephistofilis  who  whispers  at  his  ear, 
nor  gaze  too  much  upon  the  venal,  not  Venus,  face  that  launched  a 
thousand  votes  ;  lest  the  curse  which  has  been  lifted  from  the  profession 
redescend,  and  the  professor  be  retired  upon  the  shelf  not  merely  of 
his  native  library,  but  even  of  his  ancient  oblivion.     Verbum  sapienti. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  Quarterly  is  privileged  to  publish  so  sig- 
nificant an  article  as  Professor  Burgess's  Reminiscences  in  the  current 
issue.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  University  in  size  and  influ- 
Burgess  ence  during  the  past  quarter  century  has  made  the 

Reminiscences  record  of  the  laying  the  foundations  for  this 
growth  a  matter  of  real  historic  importance,  not  only  to  us  at  Columbia, 
but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  higher  education  through- 
out the  world,  and  for  this  reason  Professor  Burgess's  illuminating 
article  is  a  document  of  the  first  importance.  Its  historical  accuracy  is 
somewhat  vitiated  by  the  author's  modesty  in  failing  to  assign  adequate 
credit  to  the  commanding  part  which  he  himself  played. 

Nowhere,  we  think,  has  there  been  a  better  presentation  of  Mr. 
Low's  services  to  Columbia  than  in  this  article.  His  extraordinary 
personal  generosity  to  the  University  and  his  services  in  establishing 
it  in  its  new  home  have  always  been  recognized,  but  he  has  not  always, 
we  think,  received  due  credit  for  his  even  greater  accomplishments  in 
the  unification  of  the  utterly  disorganized  machine  which  he  found  in 
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1890  and  for  his  patient,  but  none  the  less  brilliant  service  of  adding, 
man  by  man,  to  the  company  of  scholars  which,  rather  than  the  mag- 
nificent buildings,  is  the  real  Columbia  University. 


In  numbers  there  may  be  joviality  and  good  fellowship  and  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  power.  More  alumni,  students,  and  their  friends 
assembled  on  Morningside  Heights  on  June  4  than  had  come  together 

Commencement  on  the  campus  on  any  preceding  Commencement 
1913  Day,     Their  return  was  made  happy  by  a  varied 

program,  covering  the  entire  day,  which  was  carried  through  without 
any  serious  hitches.  The  reune  dinner  might  have  been  better  man- 
aged, but  weakness  at  this  point  was  compensated  for  generously  by  a 
remarkably  entertaining  costume  parade,  with  stunts,  in  the  afternoon 
and  by  prearranged  singing  and  vaudeville  acts  on  the  Library  steps 
in  the  evening,  both  ably  conducted  by  the  decennial  class.  The  Alumni 
Council  and  the  University  Committee  on  Public  Ceremonies  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  efforts  made  to  control  the  crowds  at  the  evening 
singing.  Only  those  present  on  previous  Commencement  nights,  when 
the  spectators  were  allowed  to  crowd  close  around  the  band  on  the 
upper  level  so  that  the  view  of  all  except  the  very  few  in  the  front 
row  was  obstructed,  can  appreciate  the  advance  steps  made  this  year. 
This  entertainment  now  constitutes  one  of  Columbia's  most  picturesque 
and  valuable  demonstrations  of  real  college  spirit.  There  is  opportu- 
nity for  enhancing  its  effectiveness  as  a  significant  spectacle,  and  evi- 
dently efforts  to  do  so  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Columbia  public. 
Already  an  alumnus  has  guaranteed  a  sufficient  sum  to  insure  the  con- 
struction of  suitable  platforms  and  sufficient  panels  of  fence  for  use  in 
future  years,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  close  ii6th  Street  to  the 
public  on  Commencement  Day.  This  will  permit  the  evening  crowd 
to  extend  out  on  South  Field,  which  is  really  a  vantage  point  from 
which  to  listen  to  the  singing. 

The  most  satisfying  features  of  the  day,  perhaps,  were  the  notable 
gathering  of  representative  alumni  at  the  luncheon  and  the  whole- 
hearted enthusiastic  reception  accorded  continuously  to  the  class  of  '63, 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  graduation.  In  the  words  of 
a  member  of  that  class,  "  The  University  of  today,  and  its  spirit,  was 
a  revelation  to  most  of  us."  Such  a  reunion  of  one  of  the  earlier 
classes  had  never  been  held  before,  but  '64,  inspired  by  the  initiative  of 
'63,  is  thus  early  planning  to  surpass  its  old  rival. 
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Campus  Night,  the  annually  increasing  number  of  Tuesday  evening 
class  dinners,  and  new  features  promised  for  next  year  by  the  Class  of 
1904  indicate  an  early  joining  of  Class  Day  on  Monday  and  Commence- 
ment Day  on  Wednesday  by  what  might  appropriately  be  called  Re- 
union Day  on  Tuesday.  Thus  would  come  the  three-day  Commence- 
ment needed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rapidly  growing  number  of 
out-of-town  alumni  returning  each  year. 


Increase  by  thousands  in  the  attendance  at  our  summer  sessions  is 
ground  neither  for  boasting  nor  for  lamentation.  The  thousands  are 
here  because  the  University  is  realizing  its  full   scope.     The  timid 

The  Summer  prophecy,  repeated  at  the  addition  of  each  regiment 
Session  of    summer    students,    that    such    extension   must 

involve  dilution,  is  refuted  by  the  courses  offered,  by  the  spirit  with 
which  they  are  pursued,  by  the  methods  as  well  as  the  character  and 
reputation  of  the  teachers.  No  other  form  of  university  extension  has 
been  so  widely  approved  as  the  summer  session.  Indeed,  we  should 
no  longer  think  of  it  as  university  extension;  for  it  is  now  as  regular 
in  our  calendar  as  the  traditional  semesters.  We  have  proved  the 
desirability  of  three  plantings  instead  of  two.  But  this  very  confidence 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  new  and  grave  problems,  problems  not  so 
much  of  standard  as  of  differentiation,  correlation,  equivalence.  The 
situation  is  typically  American.  Happily  our  collective  wisdom  is  also 
extended  by  the  summer  session  itself.  A  more  variously  representa- 
tive body  of  university  scholars  and  teachers  can  hardly  be  found 
together  at  any  other  single  place  and  time. 


At  the  May  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Education  to  establish  a  system 
of  professorial  exchange  between  the  universities  of  Austria  and 
Exchange  Columbia  University  was  accepted,  and  Professor 

with  Austria  George  Stuart  Fullerton  of  this  University  was 
subsequently  appointed  exchange  professor  to  represent  us  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  during  the  winter  semester  of  the  present  aca- 
demic year,  1913-14. 

The  arrangements  with  Austria  are  virtually  identical  with  those 
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made  with  Prussia  in  the  case  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  exchange  professorships.  The  appointment  is  for  a  half- 
year  only.  The  professor  sent  by  Columbia  may  be  chosen  from  our 
own  staff  or  from  another  American  university,  as  seems  desirable, 
and  the  Austrian  professor  may  come  from  any  Austrian  university. 
The  incumbent  from  either  side,  it  is  specified,  may  represent  any 
branch  of  knowledge  for  which  there  is  a  reasonably  wide  interest  in 
the  respective  countries,  but  otherwise,  and  wisely,  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject is  not  further  restricted. 

The  new  interchange  can  not  but  be  productive  of  results  profitable 
for  both  participants  in  it.  Educational  relations,  except,  perhaps,  in 
medicine  alone,  have  never  been  as  intimate  between  Austria  and  Amer- 
ica as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of  some  other  nations.  Austria,  how- 
ever, has  much  to  offer  of  extraordinary  value  in  men  and  matter,  and 
the  interchange  thus  begun  should  have  an  effect  not  only  to  bring  in 
from  a  new  source  influence  and  stimulus  of  far  reaching  importance, 
but  to  establish  one  more  international  friendship  upon  the  best  and 
most  permanent  basis,  that  of  intellectual  sympathy  that  comes  from 
the  appreciation  of  the  possession  of  common  ideals  of  culture. 


The  trustees  of  the  University  at  the  June  meeting,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Dutch  government,  appointed  Leonard  Charles  Van  Noppen 
of  this  city  the  first  incumbent  of  the  Queen  Wilhelmina  lectureship 
Queen  "Wilhelmina  in  the  history,  literature  and  language  of  the 
Lectureship  Netherlands.  The  proposal  to  establish  the  lecture- 
ship came  to  the  trustees  through  the  Dutch  Minister  to  the  United 
States  and  was  accepted  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  board.  The 
appointment  of  the  lecturer  assures  the  beginning  of  work  in  this 
important,  and,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  little  cultivated 
field,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  academic  year. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  called  in  America  to  the  importance 
of  a  wider  knowledge  of  Dutch  literature,  past  and  present,  than  now 
prevails  and  to  the  desirability  of  the  provision  of  a  more  adequate 
opportunity  to  study  it  and  the  language  that  is  its  medium.  Dutch 
history,  too,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  should  righteously  have  in  America 
more  specific  attention  given  to  it  than  is  at  the  present  time  the  case, 
not  only  because  of  its  wide  bearings  upon  the  history  of  the  world's 
civilization,  but  because  of  its  intimate  bearings  upon  our  own  history 
and  institutions.    The  natural  place  in  America  to  provide  such  oppor- 
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tunity,  it  has  also  been  pointed  out,  is  above  all  other  places,  New  York 
City,  which  was  once  New  Amsterdam.  An  editorial  article  in  the 
Evening  Post,  so  far  back  as  1896,  affirms  this  and  states  the  neces- 
sity of  a  proper  provision  in  this  city  for  the  study  of  Dutch,  which  it 
says  has  been  singularly  neglected.  New  York  is  first  of  all  a  Dutch 
city.  Not  only  has  it  the  honor  of  being  the  largest  colony  planted  by 
Dutchmen,  but,  beyond  all  other  cities  of  this  continent,  it  has  best 
preserved  in  its  institutions  and  its  inhabitants  the  memories  of  its 
Dutch  beginnings,  which,  as  time  goes  on,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
fade,  are  consciously  fostered  by  societies  instituted  for  this  very 
purpose.  Nor  would  they  lapse  without  such  adventitious  aid.  The 
names  of  much  of  our  surrounding  geography,  of  streets  and  public 
places,  and  even  the  words  of  our  daily  discourse,  bear  too  many  Dutch 
reminders  to  permit  us  easily  to  forget  their  source. 

Such  aids  to  memory,  however  well  calculated  they  may  be  to  call 
up  original  conditions,  are,  nevertheless,  not  enough.  There  should  be 
in  New  York,  for  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  stated,  the  opportunity 
to  study,  as  thoroughly  as  other  foreign  languages  and  literatures  are 
studied,  the  language  and  literature  of  Holland.  Strikingly  enough, 
we  are  even  able  to  make  our  native  contributions  to  the  latter.  Our 
first  literary  efforts  were  in  Dutch.  Jacob  Steendam,  the  first  poet  of 
New  York,  wrote  three  considerable  poems  in  that  sturdy  speech ;  and 
in  the  mother-tongue  were  the  occasional  verses  both  of  Henricus 
Selyns,  the  first  settled  minister  of  Brooklyn,  afterwards  the  minister 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  York,  whom  Washington 
Irving  calls  "  the  earliest  poet  of  the  province,"  and  of  Nicasius  de 
Sille,  first  Councillor  of  State  under  Governor  Stuyvesant. 

For  the  study  of  Dutch  there  is  much  fundamental  material  already 
at  hand.  Besides  still  unexploited  matter  for  historical  investigation, 
printed  and  unprinted,  preserved  in  city  and  church  records,  our  libra- 
ries have  not  unimportant  collections  in  the  Dutch  language.  The 
foundation  of  the  present  lectureship  should  make  it  possible  to  utilize 
this  material  and  to  direct  new  attention  to  the  important  place  of  the 
Netherlands  in  literature  and  in  history. 

The  movement  to  establish  the  lectureship,  to  which  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands  has  permitted  the  use  of  her  name,  was  begun  in 
Holland,  where  a  public  appeal  for  funds  to  make  the  project  possible 
was  issued  last  year  over  the  signatures  of  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  kingdom,  university  professors,  members  of  the 
government,  and  men  of  affairs.    The  subscription  list  that  ultimately 
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took  shape  was  headed  by  the  Queen  Mother  and  has  on  it  many  of 
the  historical  names  of  the  Netherlands.  The  movement,  accordingly, 
has  been  largely  a  patriotic  one,  with  the  idea  no  doubt,  not  only  to 
bind  even  more  closely  the  ties  of  friendship  that  have  always  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands,  but  to  remind  us,  at 
the  same  time,  anew  of  our  own  Dutch  origins. 


At  the  end  of  a  year  of  close  study  of  alumni  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad  the  Alumni  Council  puts  forward  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a 
reorganization   of   Columbia   alumni   which   is   expected  to   afford   a 

The  University  permanent  basis  for  the  future  development  of 
Alumni  Association  alumni  activities.  A  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion is  recommended,  "  to  control  general  alumni  policy  and  to  main- 
tain a  well-equipped  central  office."  A  proposed  constitution  for  such 
an  Association  has  been  submitted  to  the  various  school  and  geo- 
graphical associations  for  approval.  Several  have  voted  approval  and 
none  has  expressed  disapproval.  Reorganization,  therefore,  seems 
assured.  The  cordial  reception  given  to  apparently  radical  proposals 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  provision  that  "  members  of  school  asso- 
ciations shall  become  ipso  facto  members  of  the  University  Associa- 
tion without  the  payment  of  further  dues  " — which  insures  the  future 
integrity  of  those  associations — and  by  the  patent  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  coordination  of  many  forces  working  toward  the  same 
general  end. 

In  the  place  of  numerous  different  actively  competing  organizations, 
wasting  money  and  effort  through  duplications,  a  strongly  organized 
central  office  can  present  to  all  alumni  at  one  time  the  advantages  of 
different  kinds  of  membership,  leaving  each  individual  to  choose  for 
himself.  In  this  method  there  is  economy,  and  the  individual  is  saved 
the  annoyance  of  repeated  appeals  of  a  similar  nature  which  tend  no 
less  toward  discouragement  and  disaffection  than  toward  a  confused 
idea  of  Columbia  alumni  organization.  Furthermore,  the  provisions 
that  each  member  of  the  University  Association,  including  those  who 
are  such  by  virtue  of  membership  in  a  school  association,  shall  become 
automatically  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Club  in  the  locality  where  he 
resides  and  that  a  subscription  to  the  Alumni  News  shall  be  included  in 
the  dues  of  all  members,  except  school  members,  have  the  fortunate 
effect  of  reducing  the  total  number  of  alumni  projects  which  an  alum- 
nus may  be  asked  to  support. 
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Under  the  new  plan  present  alumni  organizations  may  expect  mate- 
rial benefit  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  that  announce- 
ments and  reports  of  alumni  and  of  University  activities  be  sent  here- 
after to  all  living  alumni,  rather  than  to  association  members  only. 
The  Law  School  and  P.  and  S.  Associations  in  particular,  with  present 
memberships  not  exceeding  four  hundred,  are  not  able  to  till  to  advan- 
tage their  fields  of  prospective  memberships,  numbering  from  four 
thousand  to  five  thousand  each.  By  doing  this  work  thoroughly  the 
University  Association  would  be  performing  for  these  associations, 
membership  in  each  of  which  is  really  attractive,  signal  service. 

To  guide  the  ever  increasing  activity  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
various  alumni  bodies  into  the  most  productive  channel  an  ade- 
quately equipped  central  office  and  information  bureau  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  consistent  alumni  policy  must  be  adopted  and  pursued. 
We  join  in  the  beUef  of  the  Alumni  Council  that  these  worthy  objects 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  proposed  University  Associa- 
tion. The  Council  deserves  the  loyal  and  persevering  support  of 
organizations  and  of  individuals  in  the  consummation  of  its  splendidly 
conceived  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  University  and  its  alumni. 


President  Hill's  paper  on  fellowships  and  scholarships  which  he 
read  before  the  Association  of  American  Universities  last  November 
(see  June  Quarterly)  and  the  discussion  which  followed  it  showed 
Fellowships  very  clearly  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
and  Scholarships  about  the  purpose  which  university  fellowships  and 
scholarships  serve,  and  a  variety  of  practice  in  their  award.  These  two 
considerations  are  naturally  bound  up  with  each  other,  for  the  method 
of  awarding  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  largely  determined  by  the 
conception  of  their  purpose.  On  this  latter  point  there  appeared  to  be 
three  different  views.  These  university  awards  are  bestowed  to  dis- 
tinguish scholarly  merit,  to  afford  financial  aid,  and  to  pay  for  services 
rendered.  The  discussion  showed  that  difficulties  and  abuses  in  prac- 
tice attend  the  last  two  conceptions  of  what  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships are  for,  but  that  little  difficulty  or  abuse  attends  the  first  con- 
ception. This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
Our  own  practice  has  been  to  award  university  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships solely  upon  the  basis  of  competition.  The  question  of  financial 
need  is  not  raised  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  determine  the  choice  be- 
tween candidates  of  equal  scholarly  ability.     In  fact,  candidates  not 
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infrequently  waive  the  stipend  in  their  application.  Services  are  not 
required  of  fellows  and  scholars,  but  are  expressly  forbidden.  The 
result  is  that  the  competition  is  keen  and  the  award  regarded  as  a 
distinct  honor.  To  one  familiar  with  this  practice  and  its  results,  the 
opinion  expressed  by  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  Association's  meet- 
ing that  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  charitable  gifts  and  tend  to 
pauperize  education,  seemed  not  only  incredible,  but  amusing.  The 
existence  of  such  an  opinion  is,  however,  decidedly  unfortunate.  There 
is,  we  believe,  an  important  place  in  university  life  for  rewards  for 
students  of  distinguished  ability.  Experience  here  and  abroad  has 
justified  this  belief.  But  it  is  equally  clear  to  us  that  this  place  can 
not  be  maintained  if  these  rewards  are  bestowed  for  reasons  of  financial 
need  or  for  services  rendered.  They  should  be  prizes  which  are  sought 
for  and  coveted.  They  should  mark  with  distinction  those  who  receive 
them.  Where  such  a  conception  of  them  is  upheld,  President  Hill  finds 
cause  only  for  congratulation.  His  paper  deserves  serious  study,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  followed  by  action  tending  to  remedy  the  abuses 
which  threaten  an  historic  and  important  university  institution. 


On  April  17  Governor  Sulzer  signed  a  bill  which  provides  for  five 

collegiate  scholarships  in  each  assembly  district,  the  holder  to  receive 

from  the  State  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  four  years,  to  be  applied 

«        o  ^  ,     ^.       toward  the  payment  of  fees  charged  by  the  college 
State  Scnolarsnips        ,  .  ,     ,         .  ,  *       1 

which  the  wmner  elects  to  enter.    As  there  are  one 

hundred  and  fifty  districts  in  the  State,  the  new  law  makes  ultimate 
provision  for  scholarship  aid  to  three  thousand  young  men  and  women. 
Just  what  the  effect  of  this  law  will  be  upon  the  registration  at  Colum- 
bia University,  it  is  not  easy  to  foretell.  So  far  as  the  assembly  dis- 
tricts in  New  York  City  are  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  students  competent  to  win  these  scholarships 
are  able  if  they  so  desire  to  find  some  means  through  the  Pulitzer 
scholarships  or  otherwise  of  coming  to  Columbia  under  present  condi- 
tions. As  to  students  from  outside  the  districts  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ever-present  problem  of  living  expenses  for  those  who  come  from 
a  distance,  the  State  allowance  would  cover  only  from  two-fifths  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  Columbia  tuition  fees,  depending  upon  the  students'  regis- 
tration. The  College  faculty  has  recommended  to  the  trustees  that  the 
University  should  cooperate  with  the  State  by  paying  the  difference 
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between  the  students'  tuition  charges  and  the  State  allowance  in  the 
case  of  boys  from  outside  the  City  of  New  York  electing  to  exercise  the 
scholarship  privilege  in  Columbia  College.  As  yet  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  trustees  in  this  matter. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  results  to  our  own  University,  the  meas- 
ure inaugurates  an  educational  experiment  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance as  a  possible  substitute  on  the  part  of  the  older  states  for  the 
educational  opportunities  which  the  State  university  offers  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  new  commonwealth  and  their  children. 


During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  student 
migration.  An  interesting  study  of  the  most  important  problems  that 
occur  in  connection  with  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventh 
.  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  in  fifty  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country  at  least  seven  per  cent,  of  the  new  admissions  to  the  collegiate 
departments  each  year  are  of  students  who  have  completed  a  year  or 
more  in  some  other  college.  In  our  own  case,  thirty-three  per  cent,  of 
new  students  entering  in  September,  1912,  had  had  college  work 
elsewhere. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Foundation,  the  methods  of  handling 
such  applications  differ  widely  in  the  different  institutions,  though  the 
general  policies  followed  are  not  greatly  at  variance.  A  student  who 
has  failed  at  one  institution  apparently  has  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admission  to  another.  In  practically  all  cases  the  applicant  for  admis- 
sion from  another  college  must  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dis- 
missal from  the  one  which  he  has  previously  attended.  Some  institu- 
tions inspect  very  carefully  the  records  of  students  who,  though  not 
dropped  from  other  institutions,  have  done  work  of  low  grade.  In  a 
number  of  institutions  such  candidates  are  not  admitted  at  all.  The 
proper  estimate  of  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  assigned  for  work  done 
at  another  institution  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  the  methods 
employed  in  different  colleges  are  widely  different.  The  matter  of 
assigning  credit  for  professional  work  done  elsewhere  is  also  one  in 
which  practice  varies  widely  in  different  institutions. 

All  these  and  many  other  interesting  questions  are  discussed  in  the 
report.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  subject, 
and  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  in  charge  of  the  admission  of 
students  to  advanced  standing. 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

Columbia  College 

The  succeeding  announcements  of  Columbia  College  year  by  year 
are  of  interest,  not  only  for  the  details  which  each  contains,  but  as 
reflecting  certain  general  tendencies,  in  part  common  to  all  American 
colleges,  and  in  part  peculiar  to  us. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  pendulum  was  swinging  strong  in  the  direction 
of  unrestricted  election  on  the  part  of  students;  then  it  swung  back 
toward  a  pretty  severe  prescription.  It  has  started  to  swing  again, 
apparently  in  the  direction  of  substituting  for  the  prescription  of  a 
specific  course,  the  prescription  of  a  given  kind  of  course,  i.  e.,  in  some 
general  field,  or  designed  to  tap  and  develop  some  particular  type  of 
mental  activity.  Along  this  line  the  College  announcement  for 
191 3-14  gives  the  choice  of  three  different  courses,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  offered  in  satisfaction  of  the  History  A  requirement,  and  of 
seven  courses,  similarly  available  as  satisfying  English  B. 

There  has  been  also  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  matter  of  the 
total  number  of  College  courses.  When  the  committee  on  instruction 
was  appointed  six  years  ago,  they  found  the  College  announcement 
heavily  padded  with  courses  some  of  which  were  primarily  designed 
for  graduate  students,  and  others  which,  if  given  at  all,  were  offered 
to  two  or  three  undergraduates.  The  committee  ruthlessly  stripped  the 
program  down  to  an  actual  basis  of  efficiency.  In  some  departments, 
notably  in  the  classics,  the  possible  offering  to  any  given  student  was 
later  widened  by  a  system  of  alternating  courses,  but  the  total  number 
of  courses  given  in  any  one  year  was  strictly  limited.  With  the  growth 
of  the  College  in  numbers,  the  time  has  now  come  apparently  for  a 
cautious  increase.  Dr.  Dana  of  the  English  department  is  to  offer, 
under  comparative  literature,  a  new  course  on  "  Masterpieces  of  Eur- 
opean literature."  A  half-year  course  on  the  "  Economic  problems  of 
Germany  "  will  be  given  by  the  visiting  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor.  Dr. 
Rathgen.  In  English  literature  Dr.  Van  Doren  is  to  take  the  1660- 
1780  period  and  Professor  Erskine  offers  a  new  course  in  "  Criticism 
with  special  reference  to  theories  of  poetry."  In  the  Romance  depart- 
ment two  new  courses  will  be  offered,  one  in  French  prose  by  Professor 
Fontaine,  and  one  in  French  poetry  by  Mr.  Fortier;  a  third  year  in 
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Italian  will  also  be  provided.  Professor  Hervey's  retirement  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  registrar  enables  the  German  department  to  enrich 
its  offering  to  College  students,  notably  in  the  establishment  of  a  new- 
Faust  course.  In  history  Professor  Hayes  offers,  for  the  first  time,  a 
course  in  "  Modern  social  politics." 

An  important  experiment  upon  the  practicability  of  establishing  the 
so-called  "  conference  plan  "  of  study  for  undergraduates  will  be  made 
through  the  establishment  as  a  credit  course  of  a  fortnightly  evening 
session  for  the  instructors  and  qualified  students  in  specified  courses  in 
philosophy,  history  and  English.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be 
taking  at  least  two  of  these  three  courses. 

The  newly  established  B.S.  course,  which  is  designed  primarily  as  a 
preparation  for  the  graduate  course  in  engineering,  but  which  it  is 
believed  will  develop  other  important  academic  uses,  is  beginning  to 
color  the  general  announcement.  In  the  modern  languages,  in  chem- 
istry and  physics  and  in  philosophy,  politics  and  economics,  special 
provision  is  being  announced  for  the  men  who  are  looking  forward  to 
this  program. 

The  principle  of  starting  fundamental  year  courses  in  February  as 
well  as  in  June,  already  obtaining  in  several  departments,  has  now 
been  adopted  in  addition  by  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  eco- 
nomics. 

Professor  Alexander  Smith  will  take  charge  of  Chemistry  3-4. 
There  are  few  new  College  appointments.  Mr.  Fox  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  department  of  politics  to  the  department  of  history 
and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  A,  W.  Macmahon,  '12.  In  the  absence 
next  year  of  Professor  Mason,  Mr.  Leland  Hall,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  will  offer  his  courses  in  music.  The  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  religion,  available  through  the  generous  cooperation 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  will  be  conducted 
for  the  first  half-year  by  Professor  William  Adams  Brown  and  for  the 
second  half-year  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall. 

The  announcement  shows  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  list  of 
candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors. 

*     *     * 

Barnard  College 

At  a  regular  meeting  on  Monday,  May  26,  the  faculty  of  Barnard 
College  adopted  the  following  resolutions  concerning  the  social  organi- 
zations of  the  College : 
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Resolved,  That,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  commencing  October  i, 
191 3,  no  society  of  a  social  character  at  Barnard  College  of  which  the 
organizations,  the  emblems,  and  the  rites  are  in  any  way  secret  and 
which  has  national  affiliations,  shall  be  allowed  to  elect  new  members. 

Resolved,  That,  subject  to  the  foregoing  recommendation,  students 
be  encouraged  to  experiment  with  new  forms  of  social  organization 
under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College,  directly  or 
through  Student  Council. 

Resolved,  That  all  student  organizations  of  whatever  description  be 
chartered  for  a  limited  term  by  Student  Council,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  faculty  committee  on  student  organizations. 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  meeting  of  the  faculty  committee  on  student 
organizations  and  of  Student  Council  be  held  early  in  the  fall  to  con- 
sider the  operation  of  the  second  and  third  sections  above. 

The  investigation  of  the  fraternity  system  at  Barnard  originated 
last  fall  in  an  active  discussion  among  the  students  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  this  form  of  social  organization.  In  order  to 
hear  testimony  and  collect  all  possible  evidence  on  the  subject,  an 
investigating  committee  was  organized,  consisting  of  the  faculty  com- 
mittee on  student  organizations,  four  alumnae, — of  whom  two  were 
fraternity  members  and  two  were  not, — and  four  undergraduates, — of 
whom  two  were  fraternity  members  and  two  were  not.  This  general 
committee  held  fifteen  meetings.  It  invited  testimony  from  the  mem- 
bers of  Student  Council,  from  representatives  of  the  fraternity  chapters, 
and  from  the  officers  of  the  College.  It  also  gave  a  hearing  to  all  un- 
dergraduates and  alumnae  who  expressed  a  desire  to  appear  before  it. 

At  its  last  meeting,  on  May  14,  this  investigation  committee  adopted 
a  report  embodying  its  conclusions  and  recommendations.  It  decided 
that  the  evils  of  fraternities,  as  they  are  at  present  organized  and  con- 
ducted in  Barnard  College,  on  the  whole  outweigh  the  advantages,  and 
that  the  element  of  secrecy  is  especially  harmful.  It  recommended  that 
a  "charter  system"  should  be  established,  under  which  all  student 
organizations  must  be  chartered  for  limited  terms  by  Student  Council 
and  the  faculty  committee.  It  recommended  also  that,  provided  the 
fraternity  chapters  now  in  Barnard  should  make  public  their  purposes, 
their  organizations,  the  obligations  assumed  on  joining,  and  their  mem- 
bership lists,  they  should  be  chartered  by  Student  Council  and  the 
faculty  committee  on  student  organizations  for  limited  terms,  under 
the  rules  applying  to  all  other  organizations,  and  should  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  affiliation  with  their  national  organizations,  if  this  should 
be  possible  under  their  national  constitutions. 

A  minority  report  was  also  drawn  up  by  some  members  of  the 
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general  investigation  committee.  This  differed  from  the  majority 
report  especially  in  recommending  that,  instead  of  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  chartered  under  the  new  system,  if  they  made  public 
the  essential  facts  concerning  their  organization,  all  fraternity  chapters 
should  be  forbidden,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to  elect  new  members. 

The  faculty  committee  on  student  organizations,  sitting  alone,  con- 
sidered the  majority  report  and  the  minority  report  of  the  general 
Investigation  Committee  and  finally  adopted  the  latter  for  recommenda- 
tion to  the  faculty.  In  accordance  with  this  report,  the  faculty,  at  its 
meeting  on  May  26,  passed  the  resolutions  quoted  above. 

Announcement  was  made  by  Dean  Gildersleeve  after  the  alumnae 
parade  on  Commencement  Day  that  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars  had  already  been  given  or  pledged  to  the  quarter- 
century  fund. 

*     *     * 

Teachers  College 

Teachers  College  offered  at  the  past  summer  session  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  courses  in  educational  and  technical  subjects  given  by 
over  one  hundred  professors,  instructors,  and  teachers.  Among  the 
visiting  instructors  were  Professor  Ernest  Norton  Henderson,  of 
Adelphi  College,  and  Associate  City  Superintendent  A.  W.  Edson,  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City,  who  repeated  their  courses  in 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  school  management  and  supervision, 
respectively ;  Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  gave  with  Professor  Strayer  courses  on 
city  school  systems  and  city  school  administration ;  Ernest  Burnham, 
Ph.D.,  director  of  the  rural  school  department  of  the  Western  State 
Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  gave  two  courses  on  rural  school  organi- 
zation, supervision  and  administration  and  curricula  in  country  schools ; 
Stevenson  Smith,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  orthogenics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  repeated  his  courses  on  the  psychology  of 
childhood  and  the  psychology  of  exceptional  children ;  Stephen  Sheldon 
Colvin,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  psychology  at  Brown  University,  gave  two 
advanced  courses  on  educational  psychology.  Courses  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  American  high  school  and  high  school  curricula  were 
given  by  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  dean  of  the  school  of  edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  department  of  elementary 
education  gave  among  its  usual  courses  under  Professors  McMurry 
and  Hillegas,  courses  on  methods  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools 
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with  special  reference  to  the  grammar  grades  and  on  modern  text-book 
tendencies,  by  Werrett  Wallace  Charters,  Ph.D.,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
education  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Professor  Caroline  Craw- 
ford, dean  of  women  of  Middlebury  College,  gave  courses  on  plays  and 
games  for  young  children  and  the  dramatic  arts  for  young  children. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the  direct  method  of  teaching  French 
were  given  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  von  Glehn,  chief  modern  language  master 
of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  England,  and  director  of  modern 
language  studies  at  Queen's  and  Corpus  Christi  Colleges.  Courses  on 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  elementary  schools  and  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  geometry  in  secondary  schools  were  given  by  Mr. 
William  L.  Vosburg,  of  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Mr.  J.  C.  Boyers, 
field  secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  gave  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation a  course  on  the  fundamentals  of  playground  and  recreation 
work.  Mr.  Walter  George  Whitman,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  gave  two  courses  on  the  teaching  of  physical  science  in 
secondary  schools.  A  special  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  vocational 
guidance  was  given  by  Professor  Bonser,  director  of  industrial  arts, 
and  special  lecturers.  Among  these  were  Dr.  R.  S.  Woodworth  and 
Dr.  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  of  Columbia;  Dr.  James  E.  Lough,  of  New 
York  University;  Miss  Alice  P.  Barrows,  Miss  Henrietta  Rodman, 
Miss  Anna  Hedges,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Glenny,  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Miss 
Florence  M.  Marshall,  Mrs.  P.  J.  O'Connell,  Dr.  Katherine  M.  B. 
Blackford,  Dr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  and  Miss  Alice  Gannett.  Among 
the  new  courses  given  by  regular  officers  of  instruction  were  Professor 
Kilpatrick's  "  Educational  theories  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Montes- 
sori ; "  "  The  teaching  of  English  and  history  in  elementary  schools," 
by  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  Gambrill ;  "  Grammar  and  the  teaching  of 
grammar,"  by  Professor  Abbott;  "The  teaching  of  applied  mathe- 
matics," by  Mr.  Breckenridge ;  and  "Sex  education,"  by  Professor 
Bigelow. 

Recent  publications  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Education  include  "  Educational  administration :  quantitative  studies," 
by  Professors  George  D.  Strayer  and  E.  L.  Thorndike ;  "  The  kinder- 
garten," by  Professor  Patty  S,  Hill,  joint  author  with  Miss  Susan 
Blow,  presenting  the  two  points  of  view  in  kindergarten  education ;  and 
"  The  teaching  of  geography  in  elementary  schools,"  by  Professor  R.  E. 
Dodge  and  Miss  C.  B.  Kirchwey.  The  bureau  of  publications  of  the 
College  reports  the  appearance  of  volume  i  of  Professor  E.  L.  Thorn- 
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dike's  "Educational  psychology,"  which  is  being  rewritten  and  will 
appear  in  three  volumes.  The  title  of  the  present  volume  is  "The 
original  nature  of  man."  A  second  revised  edition  of  Professor  Thorn- 
dike's  "  Theory  of  mental  and  social  measurements,"  and  a  new  trans- 
lation of  Ebbinghaus's  "  Memory  "  by  Professor  Henry  A.  Ruger,  have 
recently  come  from  the  press.  Outlines  of  the  complete  curricula  of 
the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  and  of  the  Speyer  Experimental 
School  are  also  among  the  recent  announcements  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications. The  following  numbers  of  the  series  of  Technical  Education 
Bulletins  appeared  in  the  late  spring:  "Schools  of  the  art  industries," 
by  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Women's  College 
at  New  London ;  "  Constructive  art  teaching,"  by  Professor  Arthur  W. 
Dow ;  "  Physical  and  chemical  tests  for  the  housewife,"  by  Sadie  B. 
Vanderbilt,  of  the  department  of  household  chemistry ;  and  "  Canned 
goods:  fruits  and  vegetables,"  by  Florence  R.  Corbett.  A  reprint  of 
Professor  Dow's  "Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  art"  is  also 
announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications. 

Professor  Adelaide  Nutting,  head  of  the  department  of  nursing  and 
health,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  represent  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  fourth  annual  congress  on  school  hygiene,  which 
met  at  Buffalo  in  August.  Dr.  Harold  Brown  Keyes,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education,  served  as  Teachers  College  delegate  at  the 
congress.  The  state  representative  from  Idaho  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harcourt,  a  former  graduate  of  the  College's  department  of  nursing 
and  health. 

Professor  Paul  Monroe,  of  the  department  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, delivered  the  Commencement  address  at  the  University  of 
Peking  on  June  16,  taking  for  his  subject  "  Education  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  national  life."  The  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  that  time. 


The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  thirteenth  summer  session  which 
closed  on  August  15,  is  the  remarkable  increase  in  students  over  any 
previous  year.     The  final  figures  of  the  registrar,  after  deducting  all 
The  1913  withdrawals,  give  a  total  of  4539 — a  gain  of  nearly 

Summer  Session  a  thousand  over  last  year.  Of  these  students  1861 
were  men  and  2678  women.  Considered  as  old  and  new  students,  there 
were  1941  who  had  previously  registered  in  the  University  and  2598 
new  students. 
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The  matriculated  students  were  divided  among  the  various  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  University,  with  a  large  proportion  in  favor  of  the 
graduate  faculties.  The  faculty  of  philosophy  had  the  largest  enroll- 
ment, reaching  675 ;  Teachers  College  registered  584 ;  Columbia  Col- 
lege 179;  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  147;  political  science  124; 
pure  science  100;  law  99;  Barnard  College  65 ;  fine  arts  16;  journalism 
8;  medicine  4. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  classification  of  students  according  to 
teaching  positions,  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Elementary  schools 743  16.40% 

Secondary  schools 570  12.56% 

Higher  educational  institutions 265  5-84% 

Normal  schools 140  3-o8% 

Industrial  schools  39  .86% 

Principals  (school) 339  7-47% 

Supervisors    138  3-04% 

Superintendents 120  2.62% 

Special  teachers 234  5-i6% 

Private  school  teachers 195  4-29% 

Private  teachers 15  -33% 

Librarians 7  -15% 

Not  engaged  in  teaching 1734  38.20% 

Total  4539  100.00% 

To  care  for  this  great  body  of  students  during  the  summer  proved 
something  of  a  problem,  yet  so  well  organized  is  the  summer  session  that 
the  existence  of  the  problem  was  evident  only  to  those  in  closest  touch 
with  the  administration.  The  spirit  of  mutual  help  among  the  admin- 
istrative officers,  instructors  and  students  has  been  little  short  of  ideal. 
The  result  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  loyalty ;  it  is  this  loyalty  that 
essentially  explains  the  phenomenal  registration  of  the  present  summer. 

Among  the  public  activities  of  the  summer  session  the  most  praise- 
worthy were  the  two  concerts  conducted  by  Professor  Walter  Henry 
Hall,  the  first  incumbent  of  the  newly  founded  chair  of  church  and 
choral  music.  On  the  evening  of  August  6,  the  summer  session  chorus 
under  Professor  Hall's  direction  gave  the  "  Messiah "  admirably  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel.  On  August  8,  the  same  chorus  sang  Sullivan's 
"  Golden  legend."  The  anonymous  founders  of  this  new  chair,  were 
they  present  at  these  two  concerts,  must  have  felt  fully  justified  in  the 
confidence  they  have  placed  in  the  University.  The  concerts  given  by 
the  New  York  Military  Band  have  proved  interesting  also.  From  an 
academic  standpoint  the  noteworthy  feature  of  all  these  public  enter- 
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tainments  has  been  that  they  were  largely  educational  in  character. 
There  was  no  attempt  whatever  to  furnish  merely  popular  amusement. 
At  the  band  concerts  programs  were  supplied  giving  a  rather  full 
appreciative  and  critical  account  of  each  piece  rendered. 

Professor  Winter  of  Harvard,  who  had  charge  of  the  courses  in 
public  speaking,  gave  a  series  of  exceedingly  successful  readings.  The 
out-door  plays  given  by  the  Coburn  Players  proved  interesting  to  the 
large  number  of  students  who  completely  filled  the  enclosed  space  in 
the  green,  while  the  series  of  lectures  arranged  by  the  department  of 
German  proved  that  lectures  on  up-to-date  subjects,  open  to  the  whole 
body  of  summer  session  students,  are  appreciated.  The  lectures  ar- 
ranged by  the  department  of  politics  should  also  be  mentioned  here, 
as  actually  contributary  to  enlightenment  on  public  problems. 

With  the  large  registration  of  students  and  the  many  activities  of 
the  summer  session,  it  has  come  about  that  during  the  six  weeks  from 
July  7  to  August  15  the  University  has  been  quite  as  much  alive  as 
during  the  regular  academic  year. 


Although  the  program  does  not  begin  until  the  middle  of  October, 
the  membership  of  the  newly  organized  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  Columbia  University  has  already  passed  the  seven  hundred  mark. 
The  Institute  of  Fifty  of  the  University  officers  have  been  engaged 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  deliver  single  lectures  or  short  series  of  lec- 
tures. Altogether  over  one  hundred  persons  will  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  season.  The  inaugural  lecture  will  be  delivered 
by  President  Butler  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  13,  on  the 
theme  "  The  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of  power." 

The  lectures  on  Tuesday  evenings  will  take  the  form  of  a  forum 
bearing  on  social  and  economic  questions.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  are:  "The  trust  problem,"  Professor  Seager;  "Tendencies 
in  American  government,"  Professor  Beard;  "The  income  tax,"  Pro- 
fessor Seligman ;  "  The  nature  of  social  justice,"  Professor  Giddings ; 
"  Ideals  of  progress,"  Professor  Woodbridge ;  "  The  world  problem  of 
the  color  line,"  Dr.  DuBois ;  "  Practical  politics,"  Professor  Prince ; 
"Slander  and  libel,"  Professor  Burdick;  "Social  progress  through 
legislation,"  Professor  Lindsay;  "The  abolition  of  poverty,"  Professor 
Devine ;  "  The  church  and  social  progress,"  Dr.  Randall ;  "  The  chang- 
ing stage,"  Dr.  Williams;  "New  ideals  of  modern  education,"  Pro- 
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fessor  Siizzallo;  "Law  and  justice,"  Professor  Kirchwey;  "Law  and 
public  opinion,"  Mr,  Frederic  Coudert  and  "  Religion  and  human 
nature,"  Professor  Coe.  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  by  representa- 
tives of  five  or  more  other  universities  and  colleges. 

The  recreational  side  of  the  program  will  consist  of  over  fifty  con- 
certs by  such  well  known  artists  as  the  Olive  Mead  Quartet,  the  Marum 
Quartet,  the  Dannreuther  Quartet,  the  University  Vocal  Quartet  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  Mr,  Max  Heinrich,  Mr.  Hans 
Kronold,  Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  Miss  Florence  Austin,  Miss  Marie  Stod- 
dart,  Mr.  Dan  Beddoe,  Mr.  Reinald  Werrenrath,  Mr,  Ferdinand  Sinzig, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim.  Readings  or  addresses  will  also  be  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  William 
Allen  White,  Professor  Stockton  Axson,  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  Mr, 
Seumas  MacManus,  Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Martin,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Kunz  Baker,  Mrs.  Harriet  Otis  Dellenbaugh,  Mrs.  Ida  Benfey 
Judd,  Miss  Mary  S.  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  LeMoyne. 

Mr.  L  B.  Stoughton  Holborn  and  Mr.  Thomas  Whitney  Surette  of 
the  Oxford  University  Extension  Delegacy  will  each  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures. 

The  entire  program  for  the  season  from  October  to  April  will 
include  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  lectures,  recitals  and  concerts. 
There  will  be  twenty-one  series  of  lectures  of  six  each.  The  other 
lectures  and  events  will  be  in  shorter  series  or  singly.  The  Institute 
prospectus  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  September  and  will 
outline  the  program  for  the  entire  season. 


The  special  contents  of  volume  iv  of  the  "  Studies  in  cancer  and 
allied  subjects,"  conducted  under  the  George  Crocker  Special  Research 
Fund,  which  appeared  in  the  early  summer  from  the  Press,  is  a  series 
A  •  •  •  ^^  '  Contributions  to  the  anatomy  and  development 
of  the  salivary  glands  in  the  mammalia,"  by  the  late 
Churchill  Carmalt,  and  Professors  George  S.  Huntington  and  H.  von 
W.  Schulte  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  volume, 
like  its  predecessor,  volume  ii  in  the  same  series,  is  a  quarto  with  wide 
margins,  attractively  bound  in  boards.  The  present  book  contains 
three  hundred  and  sixty- four  pages  of  text  with  many  inserted  figures 
and  no  less  than  one  hundred  pages  of  plates  in  addition,  A  large 
number  of  these  plates  are  elaborately  printed  in  colors  and  have 
required  in  some  cases  no  less  than  five  impressions  on  the  press.    The 
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volume  is  altogether  the  most  ambitious  piece  of  bookmaking  that  has 
thus  far  been  attempted  by  the  Press,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
important  books  that  have  issued  at  any  time  from  the  University 
itself.  Volume  ii,  "  Pathology,"  its  predecessor  in  the  series,  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
both  to  the  book  itself  as  a  publication  and  to  the  importance  of  its 
contents  as  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  present 
volume  from  both  points  of  view  should  meet  with  favor  as  pronounced. 
The  remaining  volumes  of  the  series :  Volume  i,  "  The  study  of  experi- 
mental cancer,  a  review,"  and  volume  iii,  "  Contributions  from  the 
departments  of  zoology,  surgery,  clinical  pathology,  and  biological 
chemistry,"  are  ready  to  issue  from  the  Press  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year. 

Recent  issues  by  the  Press,  also  published  in  the  early  summer,  are 
two  volumes  in  the  Studies  in  Romance  philology  and  literature: 
"  Diderot  as  a  disciple  of  English  thought,"  by  R.  Loyalty  Cru ;  and 
"  Uncle  and  nephew  in  the  Old  French  chansons  de  geste,"  by  William 
Oliver  Farnsworth. 

Diderot,  the  author  tells  us,  was  one  of  the  principal  influences  of 
the  new  internationalism  in  French  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  English  thought  and  became  an 
active  agent  in  its  diffusion.  He  began,  says  the  author,  with  trans- 
lations, continued  with  adaptations,  and  then  followed  with  "  con- 
tinuations," digressions,  reminiscences,  and  criticisms.  The  present 
essay,  the  author  states,  has  aimed  not  merely  at  tracing  evidences  of 
direct  discipleship,  but  also  at  describing  a  series  of  reactions  under 
the  foreign  influence.  The  book  considers  Diderot  under  his  various 
aspects  of  moralist  and  philosopher,  scientist,  encyclopedist,  dramatist, 
novelist,  and  critic.  In  spite  of  foreign  influences,  the  author  con- 
cludes, Diderot  is  essentially  French.  Although  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  great  writer,  he  appears  in  French  literature  as  not  only  emi- 
nently representative  of  his  age,  but  as  a  forerunner  of  several  cur- 
rents of  human  thought  which  were  followed  up  in  later  ages. 

Dr.  Farnsworth's  monograph  is,  as  its  sub-title  states,  "a  study  in 
the  survival  of  matriarchy."  The  study  represents,  the  author  states 
in  his  preface,  the  gleanings  from  some  three  hundred  thousand  verses 
of  Old  French  poetry,  comprising  nearly  all  the  published  epics  down 
through  the  thirteenth  century.  He  concludes  from  this  extensive  read- 
ing that  the  Old  French  chansons  de  geste  show  plainly  that  there 
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existed  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  the  form  of 
tradition  at  least,  a  survival  of  an  earlier  condition  in  v^hich  the  family 
was  based  upon  the  matriarchal  principle,  in  which  "  nephew-right "  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics.  Old  French  poems,  he 
says,  show  a  constant,  pervading,  and  almost  obtrusive  glorification  of 
the  relations  between  uncle  and  nephew,  but  thus  far  nobody  has  in- 
vestigated these  relations  in  detail.  It  is  impossible  to  decide,  however, 
the  author  states,  how  much  is  a  matter  of  tradition  in  the  chansons 
and  how  much  represents  the  life  and  thought  of  the  periods  in  which 
they  were  composed.  Some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
matriarchal  system  are  entirely  lacking.  If,  however,  he  concludes, 
not  all  its  manifestations  are  discovered,  it  only  means  that  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  Roman  view  of  the  family  had  already  acquired 
a  power  that  left  of  the  once  prevailing  "  nephew-right "  nothing  more 
than  a  sentimental  tradition.  The  book  is,  accordingly,  on  the  one 
hand  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  an  interesting 
subject  in  Old  French  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  an  important 
sociological  study  in  the  history  of  human  society. 

The  following  books  are  already  off  the  press  and  are  destined  for 
immediate  publication.  In  the  Studies  in  English  and  comparative 
literature  are :  "  Chaucer  and  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  by  Dean  S. 
Fansler ;  "  Gnomic  poetry  in  Anglo-Saxon,"  by  Blanche  Colton  Wil- 
liams ;  "  Learned  societies  and  literary  scholarship  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,"  by  Harrison  Ross  Steeves ;  and  "  Aaron  Hill. 
Poet,  dramatist,  and  projector,"  by  Alice  Dorothy  Brewster;  in  the 
Germanic  studies:  "Wieland  and  Shaftesbury,"  by  Charles  Elson;  in 
the  Oriental  studies :  "  Sumerian  records  from  Drehem,"  by  William  M. 
Nesbit;  and  in  the  Contributions  to  Oriental  history  and  philology: 
"Root-determinatives  in  Semitic  speech.  A  contribution  to  Semitic 
philology,"  by  Solomon  T.  H.  Hurwitz. 

"Heredity  and  sex,"  the  Jesup  Lectures  for  1913,  delivered  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  Professor  Thomas  H.  Mor- 
gan, will  appear  early  in  the  autumn  in  a  volume  to  correspond  to  the 
other  University  lectures  issued  by  the  Press.  It  is  to  be  profusely 
illustrated.  The  new  volume  will  be  a  notable  addition  to  the  alto- 
gether notable  list  of  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  pubHshed  by  the  Press,  and  should  at  once  take  its  place 
among  the  most  important  contributions  thus  far  made  to  a  subject  of 
investigation  that  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
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Professor  Devine,  as  special  representative  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  reHef  work  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  following 
the  disastrous  flood  of  March  25-26.  In  response  to  a  request  from 
Professor  Devine  Washington  on  Wednesday,  March  26,  Professor 
in  Ohio  Devine  immediately  left  New  York,  reaching  Day- 

ton Friday  morning.  An  efficient  organization  for  the  emergency  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  clothing  had  already  been  effected ;  and  the  task 
of  maintaining  order,  guarding  property,  safe-guarding  life  and  health, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  army.  The  Red  Cross  could  therefore  from  the 
beginning  give  its  attention  to  plans  for  the  "  rehabilitation  "  of  fami- 
lies and  individuals  who  had  suffered. 

Professor  Devine  was  also  charged  with  investigating  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  in  Montgomery  County  who  suffered  in  the  floods.  For 
this  work  he  engaged  the  services  of  two  practical  farmers,  graduates 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  who  have  gone  up  and  down  the  water- 
courses, visiting  every  farmer. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  about  the  relief  work  is  the 
promptness  with  which  this  large  fund  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
has  been  distributed.  In  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  floods  began,  grants 
for  rehabilitation  were  being  made  on  the  basis  of  accurate  information 
about  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  families.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  the  entire  fund  had  been  distributed,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  it  in  individual  grants  to  families. 


At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Comite  France-Amerique  April  8,  1913, 
Professor  Henri  Bergson  dehvered  an  address  "in  honor  of  Harvard 
Henri  Bergson's      and  Columbia  Universities."     After  a   few  intro- 
Impressions         ductory    remarks    regarding    the    Comite    France- 
Amerique  and  the  United  States  in  general,  Professor  Bergson  spoke 
as  follows  of  American  philosophy : 

"  The  impression  which  I  received  from  reading  American  authors 
and  philosophers, — an  impression  which  has  only  grown  stronger  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  America, — is  as  follows :  the  dominant  note  of  the 
American  soul  is  a  certain  idealism.  In  the  thoughts  as  in  the  actions 
of  the  American  there  is,  in  addition  to  many  variable  harmonics,  a 
constant  fundamental  note,  and  this  note  is  the  note  of  the  idealist. 
An  idealism  which  at  times  borders  upon  the  mystic,  and  which  is 
always  strongly  impregnated  with  sentiment. 

"  By  idealism  I  mean  an  ensemble  of  tendencies  which  are  rather 
difficult  to  define,  but  which  scarcely  need  definition.     First  of  all, 
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curiosity  concerning  things  of  the  mind.  Then,  the  custom  of  putting 
things  mental  above  all  others — think  of  the  enormous  sums  which 
private  individuals,  often  anonymously,  donate  to  universities  in  Amer- 
ica, to  libraries,  to  museums,  to  everything  which  can  advance  the 
development  of  science  and  of  art,  which  can  elevate  the  intellectual 
and  moral  level  of  the  nation!  And  then  finally,  above  all,  I  mean 
by  idealism  the  custom  of  considering  life  as  not  being  made  merely  to 
live,  but  as  having  for  its  goal  and  as  reason  for  its  existence  the 
realization  of  something  which  does  not  yet  exist,  and  which,  once 
realized,  will  give  to  life  a  richer  content  and  a  new  meaning.  Judging 
from  American  literature  and  philosophy,  all  this  is  very  American. 

"Does  not  American  history  bear  witness  to  this?  The  case  is 
doubtless  without  parallel,  of  people  setting  forth,  across  the  seas,  to 
create  a  new  fatherland,  without  any  ulterior  motive  of  material  inter- 
est, without  any  other  object  than  of  finding  liberty  to  think  and  to 
believe.  ...  It  is  thus  that  were  founded  the  states  which  were  to 
become  the  United  States.  Yes,  back  there,  some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  for  the  first  time  probably  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nationality 
was  built  upon  a  pure  idea,  on  an  idea  of  justice  and  liberty.  Do  not 
doubt  it,  there  lies  the  true  source,  the  deep  source  of  the  sympathy 
which  unites  America  and  France." 

Professor  Bergson  then  took  up  more  in  detail  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  French  and  American  philosophies  and  commented 
as  follows  on  the  underlying  quality  of  American  idealism : 

"...  But  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  American  is  pre- 
cisely that  he  does  not  seek  wealth  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  I  mean  for 
the  material  satisfaction  which  it  procures  for  him.  No,  he  sees  in  it 
a  certificate  by  means  of  which  he  proves  to  others,  and  above  all  to 
himself,  that  he  has  done  all  that  he  could,  that  he  has  given  his  maxi- 
mum, that  he  has  brought  his  energy  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  efficiency." 

Concerning  American  universities,  the  distinguished  speaker  re- 
marked as  follows : 

"  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  intensity  of  university  life  in  the 
United  States.  Besides  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City,  to 
which  I  was  attached,  I  was  only  able  to  see  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
and  I  only  passed  through  the  latter  places.  I  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  study  one  by  one  each  of  these  universities,  each  one  of  which  has 
its  own  individuality.  However,  I  had  a  close  view  of  Columbia,  and 
I  marveled  at  it.  There  is  a  university  which  is  not  very  old.  Scarcely 
half  a  century  has  it  been  a  university.  Not  more  than  ten  years  has 
it  stood  where  it  now  is,  on  the  heights  of  Morningside.  Well,  it  is 
a  whole  university  city,  which,  suddenly,  has  sprung  up  there,  as  if 
some  volcanic  eruption  had  thrown  it  up  from  the  earth.  One  might 
think  one's  self  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  elements  of  nature." 
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Finally,  with  regard  to  the  foundation  and  organization  of  Amer- 
ican universities,  Professor  Bergson  remarked : 

"A  university  which  is  organizing  itself  naturally  seeks  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  universities  already  in  existence.  The  example  of 
English  universities,  and  more  particularly  of  Oxford,  probably  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  organizers.  It  is  thus  that  I 
explained  to  myself  (unless  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  certain  resern- 
blance  of  national  characteristics)  that  the  aim  of  the  American  uni- 
versity is,  in  great  part,  cultural.  The  students  are  first  to  be  prepared 
to  become  citizens ;  a  certain  public  spirit  must  be  formed  first  within 
the  university  itself.  Sports,  clubs,  the  life  in  common,  the  necessity 
for  the  students  to  govern  themselves,  all  that  contributes  strongly  to 
develop  the  feeling  of  responsibility.  On  all  these  different  points,  the 
similarity  is  striking  between  the  American  and  English  universities. 
Not  the  same  thing  can  be  said,  however,  concerning  the  instruction. 
The  tutorial  system  of  Oxford,  excellent  but  very  costly,  could  not  be 
suitable  to  democratic  universities ;  something  else  was  necessary.  At 
that  time,  our  higher  education  was  in  an  inactive  state;  the  German 
universities  were  flourishing.  It  was  toward  Germany  that  America 
turned.  The  German  system  was  not  copied,  far  from  it,  but  inspira- 
tion was  taken  from  it. 

"  Today  the  American  universities  are  of  age — they  need  imitate  no 
one.  But  they  are  still  willing  to  take  advantage  of  that  which  they 
find  useful  in  foreign  lands.  Now,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  our 
universities  have  organized  themselves ;  the  results  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion have  surpassed  all  hope.  The  Americans  know  this,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  look  in  our  direction." 

*     *     * 

On  February  25  of  this  year.  Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  Roose- 
velt professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  delivered  his  final  lecture 
Professor  Sloane's    on  "  Party  methods  and  presidential  elections  in  the 
Actirities  United    States."      He    closed    his    lecture,    which 

appeared  in  full  in  the  Internationale  Monatsschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft, 
Kunst  und  Technik,  with  the  following  words  of  farewell : 

"Your  Excellency!  Of  all  the  incumbents  of  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
fessorship I  count  myself  the  most  fortunate,  in  that  the  year  during 
which  I  have  occupied  this  chair  is  a  veritable  '  annus  mirabilis.'  It  is 
with  that  period  which  comprises  the  rebirth  of  Prussia,  after  the 
deepest  humiliation  not  only  of  Prussia  but  of  all  Germany  had  taken 
place,  that  my  historical  studies  have  been  very  largely  concerned.  As 
I  have  already  mentioned  in  my  inaugural  lecture,  I  was  here  as  a 
German  student  at  the  beginning  of  that  development,  and  am  now, 
as  professor,  a  witness  of  the  height  of  that  uninterrupted  progress. 
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Thirty-five  years  ago  here  in  Berlin  I  had  heard  of  the  endowments 
and  personal  power  of  your  present  mighty  King  and  Emperor,  who 
in  this  great  year  is  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
reign.  As  champion  of  peace,  as  ruler  of  the  Empire,  as  patron  of 
education  and  the  higher  learning,  and  supporter  of  the  highest  human 
ideals  in  literature  and  art,  as  man  and  Christian  keenly  conscious  of 
his  duties  and  responsibilities,  he  enjoys  the  regard  and  aft'ection  not 
only  of  his  own  grateful  nation  but  of  my  beloved  land  across  the  sea, 
as  well  as  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  world.  May  he  be  granted 
many  years  of  power  and  service ! 

"Of  the  happy  young  bridal  pair  and  the  political  question  solved 
by  their  marriage  I  should  not  perhaps  speak  in  this  place,  but  as  a 
man  I  must  have  a  share  in  the  universal  rejoicing,  all  the  more  so  as 
I  have  been  for  so  long  a  guest  of  this  university.  The  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  this  university,  and  of  Prussia's  libera- 
tion, at  which  occasion  I  had  the  honor  to  be  present,  will  be  to  me, 
among  the  many  experiences  of  a  long  and  active  life,  in  every  respect 
one  of  the  most  notable  and  splendid.  Although  the  only  foreigner 
among  those  present,  yet  I  felt  the  overwhelming  significance  of  all  that 
was  said  and  sung.  For  the  American  is  also  enthusiastic  about  his 
own  country,  at  times,  too,  intensely  patriotic,  and  he  knows  the  value 
of  religious  sentiment  as  a  national  possession  in  its  fullest  measure. 
Through  this  celebration,  I  have  had  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Prussian  people  and  the  German  Emperor  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  Parting  is  always  sad.  For  the  friendly  reception  accorded  me 
by  your  Majesties,  the  ministry,  my  dear  colleagues  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  university,  and  for  the  kindly  respect  of  my  German  students, 
I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks.  The  many  friendships  made 
here  will  be  an  ever  dearer  and  more  precious  remembrance  to  me  and 
my  family.  Through  such  intimacies  is  international  sympathy  best 
secured.  Each  nation  should  treasure  its  individuality  and  promote  it, 
in  order  that  the  mutual  contributions  may  be  ever  richer, — in  order 
that  no  stagnant  homogeneity  may  weaken  the  progress  and  enterprise 
of  the  World-Life.  And  Germans  as  well  as  Americans,  who  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  the  service  of  knowledge  and  our  fatherland,  can 
and  will  cooperate  actively  in  the  work  of  splendid  creation,  in  the 
building  of  a  world  empire  of  the  True,  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful. 

"  To  you  personally,  Your  Excellency,  as  my  first  German  Rector, 
I  desire  to  express  my  deepest  acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  the 
kindness  which  has  been  everywhere  shown  me." 

The  Rector,  Professor  Dr.  Graf  v.  Baudissin,  in  replying,  thanked 
Professor  Sloane  for  his  kind  words,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at 
his  finding  his  work  at  the  University  so  enjoyable  and  stimulating. 
He  then  referred  to  Professor  Sloane's  remark  concerning  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  nations,  and  said  that  it  was  peculiarly  the  role  of 
America  to  portray  the  strivings  of  the  nations  towards  international 
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harmony  and  understanding,  through  the  fusion  and  mingling  of  the 
races  and  peoples  who  came  over  the  sea.  He  closed  with  a  tribute  to 
both  Professor  Sloane's  versatility  and  range  of  learning  and  to  the 
charm  and  distinction  of  his  personal  qualities. 

As  a  result  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian 
governments  to  share  with  Prussia  the  advantages  of  the  professorial 
exchange,  arrangements  have  been  concluded  to  have  the  Roosevelt 
professors  hereafter  spend  the  winter  semester  at  Berlin,  alternating 
between  Leipzig  and  Munich  for  the  summer  semester  in  the  capacity 
of  American  exchange  professors. 

The  first  American  exchange  professor  in  Munich  was  received 
with  great  cordiality  by  the  ministry,  the  rector  and  the  faculty  of  the 
university,  and  by  the  press.  There  were  about  four  hundred  present 
(and  about  as  many  turned  away)  at  the  opening  lecture,  which  was  a 
dignified  ceremonial  with  introductory  addresses  by  Rector  Garcis  and 
Dean  Unncker.  The  regular  attendance  on  the  course  lectures  was 
between  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred,  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  city  and  the  faculty  has  been  most  generous.  Professor  Sloane 
has  also  been  received  in  a  long  audience  by  the  Prince  Regent,  Ludwig, 
who  displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  American  conditions  and  a 
highly  intelligent  interest  in  the  remarkable  advance  of  American  agri- 
culture.   He  is  himself  the  foremost  gentleman  farmer  of  his  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  Whitsuntide  holiday  Professor  Sloane  was 
formally  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  had  previously  lectured  twice  on 
American  politics,  by  the  government.  To  an  audience  of  about  two 
thousand  he  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on  the  Olympic  Games 
and  the  moral  uplift  of  the  young  by  the  practice  of  out-door  sport. 
To  a  company  of  two  hundred  school  inspectors  and  directors  from 
all  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire  (not  Hungary)  he  spoke  also  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  of  how  school  children  in  the  congested  districts 
of  New  York  and  Chicago  had  been  enabled  by  private  and  public 
effort  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  more  favored.  These  addresses 
have  been  published  and  widely  circulated  in  Austria.  At  a  large  public 
dinner  given  in  his  honor,  Professor  Sloane  spoke  a  third  time  on  the 
Austrian  Olympic  Committee  and  its  work.  In  response  the  Minister 
of  Education  Baron  Hussarek — almost  the  entire  cabinet  was  present, 
— made  a  trenchant  and  enthusiastic  speech  on  the  topic  of  exchange 
professors.  Since  then  the  arrangements  with  Austria  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system  have  been  completed. 

At  the  close  of  his  year  Professor  Sloane  had  delivered  sixty-eight 
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academic  lectures.  These  are  now  in  the  press  and  will  be  published 
by  Koehler  of  Leipzig,  who  is  also  arranging  for  an  edition  in  French 
to  be  published  in  Paris.  He  has  delivered  eighteen  public  lectures  in 
various  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  made  fifteen  after  dinner 
speeches.  He  has  written  five  magazine  articles  for  various  German 
periodicals,  also,  and  numerous  newspapers  have  published  long  inter- 
views with  him  on  American  affairs.  His  activities  have  been  limited 
only  by  his  physical  strength,  upon  which  the  abounding  hospitality 
received  from  Germans  of  every  class  made  even  greater  demands  than 
his  academic  and  literary  duties. 


Professor  George  S,  Fullerton,  who  goes  to  Vienna  this  fall  as  the 
first  American  exchange  professor  in  Austria,  was  born  in  Fatehgarh, 
India,  in  1859.  After  his  father's  death  in  1864,  he  was  brought  to 
Exchange  Professor  America,  and  was  educated  first  in  Philadelphia, 
in  Austria  He  took  his  A.B.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

in  1879.  He  then  studied  theology  and  philosophy  for  a  year  at  Prince- 
ton and  for  three  years  at  Yale,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.D.  from  Yale 
in  1883  ^rid  that  of  A.M.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
same  year.  He  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  honoris  causa,  by 
MiJhlenberg  College  in  1892  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  the  same  institution 
in  1900. 

Professor  Fullerton  was  called  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
as  instructor  of  philosophy  in  1883,  and  served  as  adjunct  professor 
from  1885  to  1887  and  as  Adam  Seybert  professor  of  philosophy  from 
1887  to  1904.  In  1889-90  he  was  dean  of  the  graduate  school;  he  also 
served  as  dean  of  the  college  from  1894  to  1896  and  as  vice-provost  of 
the  university  from  1894  to  1898.  Since  1904  Dr.  Fullerton  has  been 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Fullerton  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Seybert  Commission 
for  the  Investigation  of  Modern  Spiritualism  (1883-1887)  and  pre- 
pared part  of  the  report  (1887).  He  is  also  the  author  of  "The  con- 
ception of  the  infinite,"  "  A  plain  argument  for  God,"  "  On  sameness 
and  identity,"  "  On  the  perception  of  small  differences  in  sensation " 
(with  Professor  Cattell),  "The  philosophy  of  Spinoza,"  "On  Spino- 
zistic  immortality,"  "A  system  of  metaphysics,"  "An  introduction  to 
philosophy,"  and  "  The  world  we  live  in,  or  Philosophy  and  life  in  the 
light  of  modern  thought." 


See  p.  416 
LEONARD  CliARLKS   VAN  NOPPEN 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Lecturer 
1913-14 


See  p.  413 
KARL   RATIIGEN 
Kaiser  Wiliielm  Professor 
1913-14 


See  p.  414 
HENRY  W.  FARNAM 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Professor 
1914-IS 


See  p.  41: 
GEORGE   S.  EULLERTON 
Exchange  Professor  in  Austria 
1913-14 
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Professor  Fullerton  is  a  member  of  various  philosophical  and 
scientific  societies  and  the  American  representative  of  the  permanent 
commissions  of  the  International  Congresses  of  Philosophy  and  of 
Psychology.  He  is  also  a  regular  contributor  to  various  philosophical 
and  scientific  journals. 

In  Vienna  Professor  Fullerton  contemplates  offering  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "The  realistic  philosophy  of  experience,"  as  well  as  a 
briefer  course  indicating  the  nature  of  modern  currents  of  thought  in 
England  and  America,  and  finally  a  brief  course  on  the  "  Constitution 
and  administration  of  American  universities." 


Dr.  Karl  Rathgen,  the  eighth  incumbent  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
professorship,  was  born  in  Weimar  in  1856.  After  having  graduated 
from  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  he  studied  law  and  history 
The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  at  the  Universities  of  Strassburg,  Halle,  Leipzig 
Professor  and  Berlin.    At  the  instigation  of  Gustav  Schmoller, 

he  turned  his  attention  particularly  to  the  study  of  political  economy  and 
devoted  himself  to  investigations  of  the  organization  of  commerce.  He 
was  given  the  degree  of  doctor  of  political  science  by  the  University  of 
Strassburg  in  1881,  his  dissertation  dealing  with  "The  origin  of 
markets  and  fairs  in  Germany."  From  1882  to  1890  Professor  Rath- 
gen served  as  professor  of  political  science  at  the  Imperial  University 
in  Tokio,  Japan.  Here  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  the  study  of  the 
economic  and  political  conditions  of  transmarine  countries  and  foreign 
civilizations,  especially  of  eastern  Asia.  Travels  in  Japan,  Korea  and 
China  resulted  in  numerous  scientific  treatises  dealing  with  eastern 
Asia,  especially  with  Japan  (constitution,  history,  politics,  commerce 
with  eastern  Asia). 

In  1892  Professor  Rathgen  became  a  docent  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  being  appointed  to  take 
the  place  of  Professor  Paasche  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  where 
he  was  made  an  adjunct  professor  in  1894  and  a  full  professor  the 
following  year.  In  1900  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  and  in  1907  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, with  which  he  is  still  connected  in  the  capacity  of  professor  of 
political  economy. 

Among  Professor  Rathgen's  publications  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  "Japans  Volkswirtschaft  und  Staatshaushalt,"  "Die  eng- 
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lische  Auswanderung,"  "Die  Japaner  und  ihre  wirtschaftliche  Ent- 
wickelung,"  "  Die  Entstehung  des  modernen  Japans,"  "  Die  Kultur  der 
Japaner,"  "  Beamtentum  und  Kolonialunterricht,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  his  course  on  "  The  economic  problems  of  Germany," 
and  a  seminar,  Professor  Rathgen  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in 
German  under  the  auspices  of  the  Deutsches  Haus  on  "  The  origin  and 
aims  of  Germany's  colonial  policy." 


Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam  of  Yale  University,  who  has  accepted 
the  Roosevelt  professorship  for  1914-15,  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  in  1853.  The  early  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  New 
Roosevelt  Professor  Haven  and  Chicago.  In  1863  he  was  sent  to 
1914-15  Fontainebleau,  France,  for  two  years,  in  order  to 

acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  then  spent  four 
years  at  school  in  Germany,  first  at  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  at 
Weimar.  His  last  year  of  preparatory  work  was  spent  in  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School  of  New  Haven.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Yale  in  1874,  spent  a  year  in  the  graduate  school,  to  acquire  the 
master's  degree,  and  then  studied  for  three  years  in  Germany,  devoting 
himself  to  economics  and  law,  as  his  principal  subjects,  but  also  study- 
ing some  history  and  philosophy.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  (rerum 
politicarum  doctor)  at  Strassburg  in  1878,  under  Professor  Schmoller. 
Returning  to  New  Haven  in  that  year,  he  served  as  tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege for  two  years,  and  was  appointed  university  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  1880.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  which  was  left  vacant  when  General  Francis 
A.  Walker  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  gave  up  his  connection  with  the  Scientific  School 
in  1903,  in  order  to  have  more  time  for  his  work  in  the  graduate  school, 
as  well  as  for  research  and  for  the  many  extra-academic  duties  which 
had  fallen  upon  him. 

Among  such  activities  .n  the  field  of  economic  research  may  be 
mentioned  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  on  the 
Liquor  Problem,  which  lasted  from  1893  to  1905.  As  secretary  of  the 
sub-committee  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem,  he  had 
charge  of  the  investigations  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the 
report  on  this  topic.  When  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
was  established,  he  served  with  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  Pro- 
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fessor  J.  B.  Clark  on  the  advisory  committee  which  reported  upon  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  in  economics  and  sociology,  and  has  since  that 
time  been  connected  with  the  institution,  first  as  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  and  sociology,  and  since  the  death  of  Colonel 
Wright,  in  1909,  as  chairman. 

In  1892  he  bought  out  the  interest  of  Mr.  William  L.  Kingsley  in 
the  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review,  and  reorganized  the  magazine, 
changing  its  title  to  the  Yale  Review  and  limiting  its  scope  to  history, 
economics,  and  public  law.  For  nineteen  years,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  editors.  In  191 1,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Economic  Review,  he  again  reorganized  the  magazine  and  turned  it 
over  to  new  editorial  management. 

Among  the  civic  and  public  activities  which  have  interested  him  may 
be  mentioned  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  He  was  active  in  organ- 
izing, in  1881,  the  New  Haven  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  which 
was  expanded  in  190 1  into  the  Connecticut  Association.  He  has  been 
president  of  that  association  since  that  year.  When  the  new  charter 
of  New  Haven  went  into  effect  in  1898  with  the  provision  for  a  civil 
service  board,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  new  board,  and  organized 
its  work,  holding  the  office  until  the  summer  of  1899.  From  1887  to 
1910,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Commission  of  Sculpture,  serving 
first  as  clerk  and,  after  1903,  as  chairman. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  in  1906,  and  served  as  its  president  from 
1907  to  1910,  representing  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  at  Lugano,  in  1910.  From  1910  to  191 1, 
he  was  president  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

No  small  amount  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  local  charitable 
and  civic  movements.  From  1882  to  1887,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  prudential  committee  of  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  He  helped  in 
1901  to  organize  New  Haven's  social  settlement,  known  as  Lowell 
House.  He  served  as  its  president  for  several  years,  and  gave  the 
building  which  it  now  occupies  on  Hamilton  Street. 

His  writings  consist  mainly  of  contributions  to  periodical  and 
monographic  economic  literature.  Among  them  are :  "  Die  innere 
franzosische  Gewerbepolitik  von  Colbert  bis  Turgot,"  Schmollers 
Staats-  und  Socialwissenschaftliche  Forschungen,  i.  No.  4,  Leipzig, 
Duncker  &  Humblot,  viii  +  85  pp.,  1878 ;  "  Die  amerikanischen 
Gewerkvereine,"  Schriften  des  Vereins  fiir  Socialpolitik,  xviii,  Leipzig, 
Duncker  &  Humblot,  39  pp.,  1879;  "Report  of  the  economic  sub- 
committee to  the  Committee  of  Fifty."    Printed  as  an  introduction  to 
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Economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem,  by  John  Koren :  an  investiga- 
tion made  for  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  under  Henry  W.  Farnam,  sec- 
retary of  the  Economic  Sub-Committee.  Houghton-Mifflin  &  Co., 
1899,  39  PP-  j  "  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Beziehungen  in  der  Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert,"  Gustav  Schmoller  zur 
siebenzigsten  Wiederkehr  seines  Geburtstages,  24.  Juni,  1908,  in 
Verehrung  dargebracht,  Leipzig,  1908.  A  full  bibliography  was  printed 
in  his  Yale  Class  Book  in  1912,  since  when  he  has  published  "  The  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  history,"  Ko/^  C7mz/^rjtV>'Fr^5.f,viii-f- 220  pp.,  19 13. 


Leonard  Charles  Van  Noppen,  the  first  appointee  to  the  Queen 
Wilhelmina   lectureship,   was   born   in   Holland,    in    1868,    and   came 
to  America  with  his  parents  in  childhood.     He  was  graduated  A.B., 
Queen  Wilhelmina     1890,    at    Guilford    College,    N.    C,    and    B.Litt. 
Lectureship  at     the     University     of     North     Carolina,     1892 ; 

took  his  A.M.  at  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  1893;  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1894.  He  studied  Dutch  literature  in  Holland  in  1895  and  1896, 
during  which  time  he  made  a  translation  of  Vondel's  "Lucifer"  into 
English  verse  in  the  meters  of  the  original.  In  1898  the  "Lucifer" 
was  published  and  received  much  notice,  as  not  only  the  first  English 
version  of  Vondel,  but  as  the  first  translation  into  the  English  language 
of  a  Dutch  poetical  classic.  Subsequently,  for  four  years,  he  lectured 
during  the  winter  in  America  and  during  the  summer  continued  his 
studies  in  Holland.  Three  courses  of  lectures  on  Dutch  literature 
were  delivered  at  Columbia  University,  in  1899,  1900  and  1901,  and 
courses  were  given  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  and  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute,  besides  many  single  lectures  elsewhere.  Mr.  Van  Noppen 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines.  In  recognition  of 
his  services  to  Dutch  literature  he  has  been  made  a  permanent  member 
of  the  oldest  literary  society  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Maatschappij  der 
Nederlandsche  Letterkunde  of  Leiden. 


William  D.  Sloane,  who  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 

was  chosen  a  member  in  place  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  deceased,  was 

born  in  New  York  City  in  1844.     Both  his  father  and  mother  were 

_>,     „      -,     ,        Scotch,  having  come  to  this  country  about  1837. 
The  New  Trustee       .  .        '       .**,,.        „        ,  ,    ,      , 

After  leavmg  school  m  1859,  "^  entered  the  house 

of  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  with  which  firm  he  has  ever  since  been  connected. 
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The  firm  was  incorporated  in  1891  and  Mr.  Sloane  is  now  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  direction.  He  is  a  war  veteran  of  the  Seventh 
New  York  Infantry,  having  joined  its  ranks  in  1862 ;  he  responded  to 
the  call  of  President  Lincoln  in  1863,  going  with  the  regiment  to  Mary- 
land.   Mr.  Sloane  was  married  to  Emily  Thorn  Vanderbilt  in  1872. 

In  1887-88  Mr.  Sloane  erected  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  at 
the  corner  of  Fifty-Ninth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  The  hos- 
pital was  enlarged  in  1896-97,  and  later  (1910-11)  another  wing  for 
the  gynecological  work  of  the  University  was  added  by  him.  The 
entire  cost  of  these  buildings  amounted  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Sloane  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  as  an  endowment.  An 
account  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
for  June,  191 2. 

*     *     * 

About  four  years  ago,  shortly  after  Commander  Hutch  I.  Cone  was 
appointed  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  admiral,  he 
decided  to  carry  out  a  plan,  which  had  been  under  discussion  for  some 
Columbia  and  the  time,  for  giving  the  younger  engineer  officers  of 
Naval  Academy  the  Navy  an  opportunity  to  receive  advanced  in- 
struction in  engineering.  Lieutenant  Commander  Robison  was  accord- 
ingly detailed  to  outline  a  course  covering  two  years'  work.  The  latter 
discussed  the  details  with  the  Columbia  authorities  concerned  and  the 
recommendation  was  made  that,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  personnel  and 
equipment  for  advanced  work  at  Annapolis,  it  would  be  wisest  to  send 
their  engineer  officers  to  one  or  more  representative  engineering  schools 
for  this  instruction.  There  was,  however,  some  opposition  to  this  plan 
at  the  Naval  Academy  and  an  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  carry  on 
the  two  years'  work  at  Annapolis. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Morton  was  presently  placed  in  charge  of 
the  graduate  work  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one  year 
could  be  covered  adequately  at  Annapolis  and  that  the  student  officers 
should  be  assigned  to  four  or  five  selected  institutions  throughout  the 
country  for  the  second  year  of  the  course.  Instructors  representing 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Columbia 
were  invited  to  lecture  to  the  student  officers  at  Annapolis  during  the 
past  year,  the  Columbia  representatives  being  Professors  Walker, 
Campbell,  Rautenstrauch  and  Slichter.  A  tentative  program  of  studies, 
a  time  schedule  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  courses  which  Colum- 
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bia  could  offer  to  cover  all  the  work  of  the  second  year  was  submitted, 
and  as  a  result  of  a  thorough  investigation  Commander  Morton  and 
Admiral  Cone  recommended  to  the  Navy  Department  that  the  entire 
second  year  class  be  sent  to  Columbia  University  for  the  year  1913-14. 
The  Navy  Department  has  since  acted  favorably  upon  this  recom- 
mendation and  has  ordered  the  student  officers  to  report  here  in  Sep- 
tember. During  the  coming  summer  some  of  them  will  be  assigned  to 
work  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Rautenstrauch  and  others  to  the  General  Electric  Company's  works  at 
Schenectady  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Slichter.  The  class  con- 
sists of  eighteen  officers  of  the  Navy,  all  of  whom  have  seen  at  least 
five  years  of  active  service  and  during  that  time  have  shown  a  special 
aptitude  along  engineering  lines. 


During  the  summer  session  chapel  service  was  held  daily  from  9.10 
to  9.30  a.  m.  The  Sunday  services  took  place  at  4.10  p.  m.,  the  preach- 
ers having  been  Chaplain  Knox  (July  13  and  20),  Robert  E.  Speer, 

.  .  LL.D.,    secretary   of    the    Presbyterian    Board   of 

Religious  Interests     t--        t^t--  /ti  n  i-r»         to.       ^ 

I'oreign  Missions    (July  27),  and  Rev.  J.   Stuart 

Holden  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  London,  England  (August  3  and  10). 

The  list  of  preachers  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  to 

the  Christmas  holidays  follows : 

Sept.  28 — Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  B.D.,  Chaplain  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Oct.  5 — Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  I.  Reese,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
Southern  Ohio. 

Oct.  12 — Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri  and  Pre- 
siding Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Oct.  19 — Rt.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Williams,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Michigan. 

Oct.  26 — Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Philippines. 

Nov.  2 — Rev.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  Minister  of  the  First 
Church,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Nov.   9 — Chaplain  Knox. 

Nov.  16 — Rev.  Francis  J.  McConnell,  D.D.,  Resident  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Nov.  23 — Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  Outlook. 

Nov.  30 — Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church,  Brooklyn. 

Dec.  7 — Annual  Commemorative  Service,  address  by  Professor 
Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Ph.D. 

Dec.  14 — Chaplain  Knox. 
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The  new  song  book,  "Columbia  Songs,"  which  appeared  on  the 
campus  at  Commencement,  embodies  a  number  of  features  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  similar  collections.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 

„,    „      „       „    ,     purely  Columbia  production  on  the  business  as  well 
The  New  Song  Book    ^        ^    ,  .     ,     .  ,        t>  ,  ,-  ,     ,  , 

as  on  the  musical  side.     Published  by  the  Alumni 

Council,  it  is  free  from  the  heavy  toll  exacted  by  a  music  publisher,  and 

the  cost  of  mechanical  production  has  been  kept  to  the  lowest  figure 

through  favorable  terms  obtained   from  the  manufacturers.     It  has 

therefore  been  possible  to  set  a  materially  lower  price  on  the  work 

than    is    customary,    although    the    size    has   been    greatly    increased. 

Whatever  profits  may  accrue  from  sales  go  to  the  Alumni  Council  and 

so  to  Columbia  interests  instead  of  to  outsiders. 

The  selection  of  songs  and  many  of  the  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  composed  of  former 
Glee  Club  men  of  various  periods.  These  are :  R.  Arrowsmith,  '82, 
chairman,  Burnet  C.  Tuthill,  '09,  editor-in-chief,  Charles  Buxton  Going, 
'82S,  Arthur  M.  Cox,  '85,  Percy  Fridenberg,  '86,  James  W.  Walker, 
'91,  Kenneth  M.  Murchison,  '94F.A.,  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  'oiPh.D.,  Lee 
M.  Bingham,  '00,  John  Erskine,  'cx),  Russell  F.  Hoyt,  '03,  and  R.  H. 
Bagnell,  '08. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  new  work  has  been  to  collect  in  one  vol- 
ume the  favorite  songs  of  each  period  after  1870  in  order  that  the 
needs  of  the  older  as  well  as  recent  graduates  and  present  students 
may  be  met.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose  many  good  songs  at  present 
forgotten  have  been  brought  back,  perhaps  for  another  period  of  popu- 
larity. The  words  and  airs  have  been  authoritatively  restored,  and  the 
names  of  authors  and  composers  are  given  wherever  possible. 

In  form  the  book  is  most  attractive.  A  special  method  of  binding 
permits  the  leaves  to  lie  flat  when  the  volume  is  opened  at  any  place. 
A  special  mat  paper,  free  from  any  gloss,  obviates  the  annoying  reflec- 
tion of  artificial  light.  These  features,  in  connection  with  very  clear 
large  type  and  brilliant  ink,  should  add  materially  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  volume.  The  songs  are  grouped  under  three  general  divisions : 
first  come  distinctively  Columbia  songs,  next  general  college  songs,  and 
lastly  a  carefully  made  selection  of  the  leading  songs  of  other  colleges. 
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Professor  Arthur  H.  Blanchard  attended  the  Third  International 
Road  Congress  at  London,  England,  in  June,  as  a  delegate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  National  High- 
ways Association  and  the  American  Road  Builders' 
Miscellaneous  Notes    .  .  ^.  tt  j  tt   -^    i  o.  - 

Association.    He  served  as  a  United  States  reporter 

on  question  3,  "  Construction  of  macadamized  roads  bound  with  tarry, 
bituminous,  or  asphaltic  materials,"  and  communication  10,  "Terminol- 
ogy adopted  or  to  be  adopted  in  each  country  relating  to  road  construc- 
tion or  maintenance."  After  the  Congress  Professor  Blanchard  made 
an  investigation  of  various  pavements  and  roads  in  England,  France 
and  Germany.  He  has  been  retained  as  consulting  highway  engineer 
by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  also  by  the  State  Highway  Department  of  Pennsylvania  as 
consulting  engineer  on  the  appraisal  of  certain  toll  roads. 

The  Architectural  Record  for  June  publishes  two  articles  on  the 
Avery  Library.  The  first,  by  the  editor  C.  Matlack  Price,  describes 
and  illustrates  the  building  in  detail,  and  the  second,  by  George  Leland 
Hunter,  considers  the  books  themselves.  The  illustrations  of  the  sec- 
ond article  are  reproductions  of  fine  old  engravings  to  be  found  in  the 
older  volumes. 

Provost  Hubbard,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Roads  and  Pave- 
ments of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington,  and  lec- 
turer in  engineering  chemistry  in  Columbia  University,  has  been  re- 
tained as  consulting  highway  chemist  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  University  of  Michigan  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  upon  Professor  John  Dewey,  and  the  same  degree  was 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Colorado  upon  Professor  M.  C.  Whit- 
aker,  and  by  Amherst  College  upon  Dean  Harlan  F.  Stone. 

The  Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  volume  43,  numbers  8-9  (1913),  con- 
tains a  contribution  by  Thomas  H.  Leggett,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Lintz, 
juniors  in  Columbia  College  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  on  "  Fine  Varietat  eines  Teiles  des  N.  femoralis." 

Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  speakers  (with  Mayor 
Gaynor  and  Count  J.  von  Bemstorfif,  Imperial  German  Embassador) 
at  the  Kaiser  Kommers  held  in  the  grand  ball  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor 
on  the  evening  of  June  15. 
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The  Trustees 

May  meeting.— ThQ  clerk  announced 
the  resignation  from  the  board  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  a  member  of  the 
trustees  since  1889. 

The  alumni  were  invited  to  nomi- 
nate an  alumnus  to  fill  the  vacancy- 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Lenox  Smith. 

The  President  reported  the  death, 
on  May  2,  of  Francis  Parker  Kinni- 
cutt,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the 
class  of  1871,  and  since  1893  professor 
of  clinical  medicine. 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  were 
tendered : 

To  the  anonymous  donors  of  the 
gift  of  $2,620,  made  through  the  dean 
of  the  medical  faculty,  to  be  applied  to 
salaries  in  the  department  of  thera- 
peutics for  the  year  1913-14. 

To  the  friends  of  Professor  W.  O. 
Crosby  for  their  gift  of  $1,800  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  collection  of  geological  lan- 
tern slides  for  the  use  of  the  depart- 
ment of  geology,  to  be  known  as  the 
William  Otis  Crosby  collection  of  lan- 
tern slides,  it  being  understood  that  of 
this  gift  the  sum  of  $1,700  is  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  gift,  namely, 
$100,  is  to  be  immediately  available 
for  that  purpose. 

To  Mr.  W.  Fellowes  Morgan,  E.M. 
'84,  for  his  gift  of  $1,035  to  meet  the 
cost  of  lighting  the  University  grounds. 

To  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  of 
the  class  of  1868,  for  his  gift  of  $1,000 
toward  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
stained  glass  window  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  in  memory  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Barnard. 

To  Julien  T.  Davies,  of  the  class  of 
1866,  for  his  gift  of  $1,000  toward  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a  window  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  memory  of  the 
late  President  Barnard. 

To  the  trustees  of  the  East  River 
Homes  for  their  gift  of  $750,  to  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  med- 


ical treatment  of  indigent  persons  who 
are  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York: 
the  amount  of  said  gift  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  managers 
of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

To  Messrs.  Paul  M.  Warburg  and 
Isaac  N.  Seligman  for  their  gifts  of 
$125  each,  to  be  applied  toward  the 
Columbia  University  subscription  to 
the  Naples  Zoological  Table,  for  the 
academic  year  1913-14. 

To  the  donors  of  the  sum  of  $60, 
received  through  Professor  Cohn,  to 
be  added  to  the  French  lecture  fund. 

To  Professor  Wendell  T.  Bush  for 
his  gift  of  $50,  to  be  applied  toward 
the  work  of  the  department  of  music. 

To  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College 
for  their  gift  of  $50,  being  the  amount 
of  the  Alumni  Association  Prize  to  be 
awarded  at  the  forthcoming  Com- 
mencement. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  was  authorized  to  cause  the 
removal  of  West  Hall  during  the 
summer. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  award  of  the  Loubat 
prizes  for  the  quinquennial  period  end- 
ing July  I,  1913,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  George  Louis  Beer,  A.M., 
of  New  York;  and  the  second  prize 
to  John  Reed  Swanton,  Ph.D.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  announcement  was  made  of  the 
legacy  of  the  late  George  Henry  Hall 
of  $15,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
scholarship. 

Two  Burgess  scholarships  for  1913- 
14  were  set  aside  to  be  awarded  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  to  two 
suitable  candidates  nominated  by 
alumni  associations  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  of  an  alumni 
trustee. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  exchange  of  professors 
between  the  universities  of  Austria 
and  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  was  accepted  and  George  S. 
Fullerton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of 
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philosophy,  was  nominated  to  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  Education  for 
appointment  as  exchange  professor  for 
the  academic  year  1913-14. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  medical 
faculty,  the  following  officers  of  in- 
struction were  promoted :  Adam  M. 
Miller,  A.M.,  from  instructor  in  anat- 
omy to  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  ; 
Austin  W.  Hollis,  M.D.,  from  asso- 
ciate in  clinical  medicine  to  professor 
of  clinical  medicine;  Lewis  F.  Frissell, 
M.D.,  from  associate  in  clinical  medi- 
cine to  assistant  professor  of  clinical 
medicine;  James  Alexander  Miller, 
M.D.,  from  assistant  professor  of  clin- 
ical medicine  to  professor  of  clinical 
medicine;  George  A.  Tuttle,  M.D., 
from  associate  in  clinical  medicine  to 
assistant  professor  of  clinical  medi- 
cine; T.  Stuart  Hart,  M.D.,  from  asso- 
ciate in  clinical  medicine  to  assistant 
professor  of  clinical  medicine;  Walton 
Martin,  M.D.,  from  associate  in  sur- 
gery to  professor  of  clinical  surgery; 
Frank  S.  Mathews,  M.D.,  from  instruc- 
tor in  surgery  to  assistant  professor 
of  clinical  surgery ;  William  C.  Clarke, 
M.D.,  from  associate  in  surgery  to 
assistant  professor  of  surgery;  Charles 
C.  Lieb,  M.D.,  from  associate  in  phar- 
macology and  therapeutics  to  assistant 
professor  of  pharmacology,  and  Frank 
Richard  Oastler,  M.D.,  from  associate 
in  gynecology  to  professor  of  clinical 
gynecology. 

Malcolm  M.  Roy,  A.B.  1909,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  appointments  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  trustees. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  upon  the  nomination  of  the  med- 
ical faculty:  Hans  Zinsser  (A.B.,  Co- 
lumbia, 1899;  A.M.  and  M.D.,  1903) 
to  be  professor  of  bacteriology,  vice 
Dr.  Philip  H.  Hiss,  Jr.,  deceased; 
Howard  Canning  Taylor,  M.D.,  to  be 
professor  of  clinical  gynecology; 
Henry  Hamilton  Moore  Lyle,  M.D.,  to 
be  professor  of  clinical  surgery;  Wil- 
liam A.  Downes,  M.D.,  to  be  assistant 
professor  of  clinical  surgery;  William 
A.  Perlzweig  to  be  assistant  in  bio- 
logical chemistry;  Charles  Hendee 
Smith  to  be  instructor,  and  B.  Ray- 
mond Hoobler,  B.  Wallace  Hamilton, 
Mark  S.  Reuben,  Edwin  A.  Reisenfeld, 
William  J.  Mersereau,  and  Cornelius 
Stafford  McLean  to  be  assistants  in 
diseases  of  children ;  Royal  C.  Van 
Etten  to  be  instructor  in  gynecology; 


Calvin  B.  Coulter  and  Ernest  G.  Still- 
man  to  be  assistants  in  pathology; 
Harold  E.  B.  Pardee  to  be  instructor 
in  physiology;  H.  Rawle  Geyelin  to  be 
instructor  in  clinical  pathology ;  John 
E.  McWhorter  to  be  instructor  in  sur- 
gery at  the  P.  &  S. ;  Arthur  B.  Eisen- 
bray  to  be  instructor  in  clinical  sur- 
gery at  St.  Luke's  Hospital ;  Gouver- 
neur  M.  Phelps  to  be  assistant  in  sur- 
gery at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic;  George 
Munro  Goodwin  to  be  instructor  in 
pharmacology,  and  George  M.  MacKee 
to  be  instructor  in  dermatology  and 
syphilology. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  upon  the  nomination  of  the  facul- 
ties of  Columbia  College,  Law,  Ap- 
plied Science,  Political  Science,  and 
Pure  Science:  P.  W.  Punnett  to  be 
assistant  in  chemistry;  Rhys  Carpen- 
ter to  be  instructor  in  classical  phil- 
ology; Robert  M.  Haig  to  be  instructor 
in  economics ;  Warren  D.  Smith  to  be 
assistant  in  geology  and  Francis  M. 
Van  Tuyl  to  be  assistant  in  paleontol- 
ogy; Dixon  Ryan  Fox  to  be  instructor 
in  history ;  F.  J.  McMackin  to  be  as- 
sistant in  mathematics;  A.  Levitt  to  be 
lecturer  and  George  Peckham  to  be 
assistant  in  philosophy;  Arthur  W. 
MacMahon  to  be  instructor  in  politics, 
and  Ralph  W.  Gifford  to  be  associate 
in  the  Law  School. 

A  number  of  appointments  were 
made  upon  the  nomination  of  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  extension  teach- 
ing. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  trustees 
of  Barnard  College  Mary  W.  Stewart 
was  appointed  assistant  in  botany  and 
Gottlieb  A.  Betz,  A.M.,  instructor  in 
the  Germanic  languages  and  literatures. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the 
faculty  of  pure  science,  Arthur  H. 
Blanchard,  C.E.,  A.B.,  professor  of 
highway  engineering,  was  assigned  to 
a  seat  in  that  faculty. 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
Arthur  Edgar,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in 
chemistry,  for  the  academic  year  1913- 
14- 

June  meeting. — The  President  re- 
ported the  death,  on  May  20,  1913,  of 
William  Hallock,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
physics. 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  were 
tendered : 

To    the    class    of    1890,    Arts    and 
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Mines,  for  their  gift  of  the  sum  needed 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  pylon  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Ii6th  Street  and 
Broadway,  which  gift  is  made  in  com- 
memoration of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  graduation  of  the  class. 

To  the  class  of  1888  for  the  gift  of 
two  gates  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Green  on  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
made  in  commemoration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  of 
the  class. 

To  James  Herman  Aldrich,  of  the 
class  of  1863,  for  his  gift  of  $5,ooo_to 
endow  the  James  Herman  Aldrich 
scholarship. 

To  Mrs.  Gino  C.  Speranza,  Mr. 
George  A.  Plimpton,  Mr.  John  A. 
Browning,  and  various  anonymous 
contributors,  for  their  gift  of  $329.43, 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  Earle  Prize  Fund. 

To  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr,  for  his  gift 
of  $200.  to  be  added  to  the  depart- 
mental appropriation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  neurology  for  the  current 
academic  year. 

To  Mr.  Jules  S.  Bache,  of  New 
York,  for  his  gift  of  $250,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  library  of  the  Maison 
Frangaise. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  gift 
of  $167,  to  be  used,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  dean,  in  the  interest  of 
students  of  Columljia  College. 

To  Mr.  E.  F.  Cole,  of  the  class  of 
1886,  for  his  gift  of  $150  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  special  scholarship  in 
American  history  for  the  academic 
year  1913-14. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum 
of  $150,  to  be  applied  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  a  course  in  music  for  women 
students  for  the  academic  year  1913-14. 

To  Mr.  Andre  Massenat,  for  his  gift 
of  $100,  to  be  used  for  the  library  of 
the  Maison  Frangaise. 

To  Mrs.  Mathilde  G.  Kittel  for  her 
gift  of  $100  to  be  added  to  the  main- 
tenance fund  of  the  Deutsches  Haus 
for  the  academic  year  1912-13. 

To  Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture,  for  his  gift 
of  $65.75,  to  be  added  to  the  depart- 
mental appropriation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  neurology  for  the  current 
academic  year. 

To  Mr.  A.  Filers  for  his  gift  of  $50 
toward  the  maintenance  fund  of  the 
Deutsches  Haus. 

To  Mr.  Herman  Ridder  for  his  gift 


of  $12,  to  be  applied  toward  the  main- 
tenance fund  of  the  Deutsches  Haus 
for  the  academic  year  1912-13. 

To  Mr.  James  Pech  for  the  gift  of 
his  collection  of  musical  works,  con- 
sisting of  about  800  volumes. 

Mr.  William  Douglas  Sloane  was 
elected  to  the  vacancy  on  the  board 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan. 

The  President  reported  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  nomination  of  Professor 
Henry  W.  Farnam  to  be  Theodore 
Roosevelt  professor  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  for  the  academic  year  1914- 

The  following  appointments  were 
made :  Professor  H.  A.  Overstreet,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
to  be  lecturer  for  the  first  half-year; 
Professor  Norman  Kemp  Smith,  of 
Princeton  University,  to  be  lecturer 
for  the  second  half-year ;  the  Rev. 
Father  Cornelius  Clifford,  of  Whip- 
pany,  N.  J.,  to  be  lecturer  for  the  first 
half-year ;  Leonard  C.  Van  Noppen, 
A.M.,  to  be  Queen  Wilhelmina  lecturer 
on  the  history,  language  and  literature 
of  the  Netherlands ;  Ralph  W.  Tower, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  to  be  honorary  curator  of  the 
natural  science  collections  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  trustees. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  George 
Crocker  special  research  fund :  F.  D. 
Bullock  and  Isaac  Levin  to  be  asso- 
ciates in  cancer  research,  and  G.  L. 
Rohdenburg  and  Frederick  Prime,  Jr., 
to  be  associates  in  cancer  research. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made:  T.  Bruce  Kirkpatrick  to  be  in- 
structor in  physical  education ;  S.  T. 
H.  Hurwitz  to  be  Gustav  Gottheil  lec- 
turer in  Semitic  languages ;  Anthony 
C.  Freeman  (A.B.,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  1906;  M.D.,  Colum- 
bia. 1910)  to  be  instructor  in  pharma- 
cology; J.  Enrique  Zanetti  (B.S.,  Harv- 
ard, 1906;  A.  M..  1907;  Ph.D.,  1909)  to 
be  assistant  professor  of  chemistry; 
George  B.  Preston  (Mech.E.,  Cornell 
University,  1888;  M.M.E.,  1897)  to  be 
assistant  professor  of  steam  engineer- 
ing, vice  R.  J.  S.  Pigott,  Mech.E.,  re- 
signed, and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the 
faculty  of  applied  science. 

The    following    appointments    were 
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confirmed:  Arthur  E.  SuflFern,  A.M., 
and  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  to  be 
lecturers  in  economics ;  E.  H.  Arm- 
strong, E.E.,  to  be  assistant  in  elec- 
trical engineering. 

The  following  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary were  assigned  to  seats  in  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  that  faculty:  Professors 
Francis  Brown,  Julius  A.  Bewer, 
Thomas  C.  Hall  and  George  A.  Coe. 

The  following  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted:  Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  econom- 
ics; Augustus  B.  Wadsworth,  M.D., 
assistant  professor  of  bacteriology; 
Simon  Baruch,  M.D.,  professor  of  hy- 
drotherapy, and  Reginald  J.  S.  Pigott, 
Mech.E.,  assistant  professor  of  steam 
engineering. 

The  President  reported  the  election 
of  the  following  representatives  to  the 
University  Council :  From  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  College:  Professor  Cas- 


sius  Jackson  Keyser,  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor Calvin  Thomas ;  term  to  expire 
June  30,  1916.  From  the  Faculty  of 
Law:  Professor  Francis  M.  Burdick, 
to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire 
June  30,  1916.  From  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science:  Professor  Henry  S. 
Munroe,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to 
expire  June  30,  1916.  From  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Political  Science:  Professor 
Munroe  Smith  to  succeed  himself; 
term  to  expire  June  30,  1916.  Pro- 
fessor William  A.  Dunning  to  succeed 
Professor  Goodnow;  term  to  expire 
June  30,  1914.  From  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy:  Professor  William  P. 
Trent,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  ex- 
pire June  30,  1916.  From  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science:  Professor  Edmund 
B.  Wilson,  to  succeed  himself ;  term  to 
expire  June  30,  1916.  From  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Teachers  College:  Professor 
Gonzalez  Lodge,  to  succeed  himself; 
term  to  expire  June  30,  1916. 


ATHLETICS 


This  year   a   "dark   horse"    carried 

off   the   honors   in   the   most    thriUing 

race  ever  rowed  on  the  Hudson.     At 

t>/v„„i,i,««^c,;«  the   finish   five   out   of 
Poughkeepsie  ^-^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

^^^^  so    that    there    was    no 

open  water  between  the  bow  of  the 
first  and  the  stern  of  the  fifth — a 
unique  situation  at  the  end  of  a  four- 
mile  race,  and  hopes  were  raised  and 
dashed  rapidly  with  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  relative  positions  in  the 
last  half  mile. 

Weather  conditions  were  ideal. 
Scarcely  a  ripple  ruffled  the  surface  of 
the  river,  and  the  heat  was  much  less 
oppressive  than  last  year.  The  crowd, 
both  on  shore  and  afloat,  was  the 
greatest  ever.  The  observation  train 
overflowed.  Canoes,  yachts,  motor 
boats,  and  an  unusual  number  of  large 
river  steamers  lined  the  course  on  both 
sides.  The  multitudes  pouring  out  of 
the  Columbia  Club  special  trains  and 
the  omnipresence  of  Columbia  parti- 
sans and  Columbia  colors  justified  a 
compliment  overheard  in  a  Cornell  car, 
"  Win  or  lose,  the  Morningsiders  come 
back  each  year  with  the  same  fine  spirit 
and  in  ever  increasing  numbers." 

The  four-oar  race  was  the  first  on 


the  program.  Syracuse  and  Pennsyl- 
vania alternated  in  the  lead  throughout 
the  first  mile.  At  the  half-mile  Colum- 
bia, Syracuse,  and  Pennsylvania  were 
on  practically  equal  terms.  Then  Co- 
lumbia yielded  third  place  to  Cornell. 
Shortly  after  passing  the  mile  Mc- 
Carthy raised  his  stroke  and  the  Blue 
and  White  shell  shot  ahead  rapidly. 
The  answering  Cornell  spurt  sent  the 
boat  from  Ithaca  into  the  lead  at  the 
mile  and  a  half,  but  Columbia  was  un- 
able to  fight  off  Syracuse  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Cornell  won  by  a  length  and  a 
half  of  open  water,  the  Quakers  fin- 
ished a  length  ahead  of  the  Varsity  in 
second  place,  and  the  Orange  crew  did 
not  cross  the  line,  having  been  forced 
out  of  its  course  by  a  drifting  rowboat. 
This  year  again  the  freshmen  were 
recalled,  upon  a  signal  of  distress  from 
the  Pennsylvania  boat.  The  bow  oar 
had  jumped  his  slide.  On  the  second 
start  all  the  crews  except  Columbia  got 
away  well.  Bartow,  bow  oar,  was  still 
backing  water  to  swing  the  shell  into 
a  better  position  when  the  signal  was 
given.  He  missed  two  or  three  strokes 
and  the  boat  lost  a  half  length.  The 
crews  were  closely  bunched  most  of 
the  way.    Cornell  won  from  Wisconsin 
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by  a  few  feet.  The  Columbia  young- 
sters rowed  in  splendid  form  through- 
out. Their  oarsmanship  was  unex- 
celled in  the  race,  but  technique  does 
not  avail  a  crew  averaging  twenty-five 
pounds  per  man  less  than  the  winners. 

With  terrific  power  in  every  stroke 
the  Varsity  set  a  tremendous  pace  after 
jumping  into  the  lead  at  the  start  of 
the  four-mile  pull.  Downing  was  pac- 
ing the  boat  beautifully,  and  the  crew 
was  working  in  perfect  form.  Cornell 
pressed  hard.  The  others  seemed  to 
be  dropping  back.  The  Varsity  cov- 
ered the  first  mile  in  4:30,  faster  than 
it  had  ever  been  rowed  before  in  a 
four-mile  race.  Downing  was  rowing 
a  masterly  32  while  the  Red  and  White 
pace-maker  was  swinging  2,^  times  a 
minute.  The  relative  positions  of  the 
crews  did  not  change  in  the  second 
mile.  Columbia  was  leading  Cornell  by 
a  length  at  the  mile  and  a  half,  and 
Syracuse  was  a  length  and  a  half  far- 
ther back.  At  the  two-mile  mark, 
reached  in  the  surprising  time  of  9:28, 
Downing  dropped  the  stroke  a  point 
and  Cornell  crept  up  a  little.  Syracuse 
also  began  to  show  a  longing  for  the 
lead.  At  two  miles  and  a  half  the 
Varsity  was  still  in  the  lead,  but  the 
awful  pace  was  beginning  to  tell.  At 
the  three-rnile  mark  Syracuse  was 
ahead,  crossing  it  in  14:25,  two  seconds 
faster  than  the  record  for  a  three- 
mile  race,  which  was  made  by  Cornell 
at  New  London  in  1891.  Slowly  the 
bow  of  the  Ithaca  shell  crept  along  the 
Varsity  boat,  until  for  the  first  time  it 
showed  in  front,  and  Columbia  was  in 
third  place.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  finish  the  Varsity  started  the 
spurt  that  was  to  carry  it  first  across 
the  line,  but  the  power  was  not  there. 
The  terrible  duel  with  Cornell  had  been 
too  exhausting,  and  Wisconsin  and 
Washington,  gaining  rapidly  on  the 
leaders  in  the  last  half  mile,  slowly 
nosed  out  the  Columbia  boat,  which 
was  still  moving  beautifully  but  with- 
out quite  enough  driving  force.  Penn- 
sylvania was  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

Varsity  eights — Won  by  Syracuse, 
19:283-5;  Cornell  second,  19:31; 
Washington  third,  19:33;  Wisconsin 
fourth,  19:36;  Columbia  fifth,  19:381-5; 
Pennsylvania  sixth,  20:11  1-5. 

Freshman  eights — Won  by  Cornell, 
10:044-5;  Wisconsin  second,  10:074-5; 
Syracuse    third,     10:143-5;     Pennsyl- 


vania fourth,  10:252-5;  Columbia  fifth, 
10 :29. 

Varsity  fours — Won  by  Cornell, 
10 :47  2-5  ;  Pennsylvania  second,  10 :52 
1-5;  Columbia  third,  10:544-5;  Wis- 
consin fourth,  10:584-5;  Washington 
fifth,  11:083-5;  Syracuse  sixth,  no 
time  taken. 

"'■  Columbia  Varsity  Eight 

Bow — E.  I.  Williams, '14S 21  6.00  166 

No.  2— W.  E.  Ruprecht.  13S 21  6.01  168 

No.  3 — I.  W.  Hadsell,  '14S 21  6.02  170 

No.  4 — A.  C.  Rothwell,  '14 20  6.00  168 

No.  S — D.  M.  Claghorn,  '14S 22  6.03  180 

No.  6 — A.  W.  Bissell, '13S 22  s.ir  171 

No.  7 — F.  Miller, '13S 22  6.02  i6s 

Stroke — G.  S.  Downing,  '13S 23  6.00  166 

Average 21     6.01     169 

Coxswain — R.  U.  Wood, '13 21     5.04     115 

Columbia  Varsity  Four 

Bow — K.  J.  Heckert, '14 21  6.00  157 

No.  2 — V.  G.  Sanborn, '15 18  5.10  178 

No.  3 — C.  W.  Cronenberg,  'is 19  5.10  162 

Stroke— C.  F.  McCarthy.  •14S 20  S-oS  160 

Average 20  5.1 1  165 

Columbia  Freshman  Eight 

Bow — C.  S.  Bartow,  Jr. 20  $.11  139 

No.  2 — A.  B.  Myers 18  5.10  141 

No.  3 — J.  L.  Sengstak 19  5.09  146 

No.  4 — O.  S.  Finkle 21  5.09  157 

No.  S — F.  M.  Simonds,  Jr 18  5. 10  153 

No.  6 — R.  H.Spurgeon 19  5.10  160 

No.  7 — A.  E.  Sperpich 18  6.02  152 

Stroke — F.  E.  Wormser 18  60.2  155 

Average 19     5. 11     150 

Coxswain — W.  G.  Fogg 18    5.06      98 

Irving  W.  Hadsell,  '14S,  of  New 
York  City,  was  elected  captain  for 
1914. 

Six  members  of  the  Varsity  Track 
Team,  R.  L.  Beatty,  '14S,  in  the  shot- 
put,  Captain  R.  M.  Bonsib,  '13S,  in  the 
The  IntPr-  Quarter-mile,  F.  L. 
colledates  ^rady.  '15,  and  F.  Mac- 
coiiegiates     ^^^^^^^  ,^^^  j^  ^he  low 

hurdles,  S.  E.  Graham,  '15,  in  the 
broad  jump,  and  B.  Randall,  '16,  in  the 
high  jump,  were  entered  in  the  Inter- 
collegiates  at  Harvard  on  May  30. 

Beatty,  Brady,  and  Macdonald  quali- 
fied. The  failure  of  Bonsib  and  Ran- 
dall was  unexpected,  and  Graham  qual- 
ified last  year.  Macdonald  was  shut 
out  in  the  semi-finals,  and  Brady  fin- 
ished fourth  in  the  low  hurdles,  which 
were  won  in  record  time.  Beatty,  who 
established  the  record  at  48  ft.  10^ 
in.  last  year  in  winning  first  place,  was 
able  to  hurl  the  missile  only  47  ft.  i^/i 
in.,  being  forced  into  second  place  by 
less  than  two  inches.    Jacobs,  winner 
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of  three  of  Columbia's  13  points  at  the 
1912  meet,  was  kept  out  of  the  compe- 
tition by  the  injury  of  a  tendon  in  his 
leg.    The  ten  points  won  by  Beatty  and 


Brady  placed  the  Varsity  in  tenth  place 
in  the  team  competition. 

Beatty   has   been   elected  captain   of 
the  1914  team. 
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The  big  reunion  of  the  spring  sea- 
son was  the  joint  social  meeting  of 
the  College  and  Science  Associations  at 
the  Aldine  Club,  New  York,  on  April 
24.  Kinemacolor  moving  pictures,  in- 
cluding a  1912  Commencement  film 
and  a  Poughkeepsie  Regatta  film,  gave 
great  satisfaction.  Informal  singing 
and  a  buffet  supper  followed  the  mov- 
ing pictures. 

On  April  16  the  Philadelphia  alumni 
held  their  annual  dinner  at  the  Engi- 
neers Club.  Professor  Rautenstrauch 
was  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Profes- 
sor C.  S.  Witherstine,  '78M,  presided, 
and  other  speakers  were  R.  H.  Fern- 
aid,  '02  Ph.D..  T.  V.  Crandall,  '65M, 
H.  Starr  Giddings,  '00,  '03L,  H.  B. 
Phelps,  '93.  and  Frederick  Prime,  '65. 

In  April  Professor  Charles  Sears 
Baldwin,  '88,  swung  around  a  central 
western  circuit  for  the  Alumni  Council 
and  the  University,  attending  meetings 
of  the  Indiana  alumni,  on  April  24,  of 
the  Chicago  alumni,  on  April  25,  and 
of  the  Minnesota  alumni,  on  April  26. 
Each  of  the  meetings  was  enthusiastic 
and  well  attended.  Commendations 
for  Professor  Baldwin  as  an  emissary 
from  alma  mater  have  been  received 
by  the  Alumni  Council  from  each  of 
the  centers  visited  by  him.  At  these 
meetings  officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows : 

Indiana  Association :  President,  M. 
Thorner,  '98M ;  vice-presidents,  G.  H. 
Danton,  '02,  B.  J.  T.  Jeup,  '87S,  and  A. 
O.  Neal,  T.  C. ;  treasurer,  C.  D.  Col- 
man,  Indiana  alumni  scholar  1911-12; 
and  secretary,  Mark  H.  Miller,  '07L. 

Illinois  Association :  President,  W. 
M.  L.  Fiske,  '00;  secretary-treasurer, 
Dr.  Emory  Hill,  '04;  executive  com- 
mittee, Henry  L.  Hollis,  '85S,  Victor 
Elting,  '91,  and  Maurice  L.  Goodkind, 
'89M. 

Minnesota  Association :  President, 
Amos  W.  Abbott,  '69M ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Charles  N.  Dohs,  'g4L ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Gregory  D.  Walcott,  '04 
Ph.D. 


The  Colorado  Association  held  a  spe- 
cial meeting  on  April  26  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  supporting  an  alumni 
scholar  for  1913-14.  A  definite  plan  of 
action  was  mapped  out. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League,  New  York,  on  April 
25.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  Goldwin 
Goldsmith,  '96F.A. ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Edgar  J.  Moeller,  '95F.A. ;  second 
vice-president,  Robert  J.  Rciley, 
'ooF.A. ;  secretary,  Shiras  Campbell, 
'04F.A. ;  treasurer,  W.  N.  Albertson, 
'09F.A. ;  recorder,  F.  A.  Nelson, 
'ooF.A. ;  board  of  governors :  J.  Theo- 
dore Haneman,  '02F.A.,  and  Julian  C. 
Levi,  '99F.A.  At  the  close  of  the  busi- 
ness session  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  archi- 
tect of  the  New  York  City  schools, 
gave  an  interesting  illustrated  talk  on 
recent  improvements  in  the  general 
construction  of  school  buildings.  With 
a  view  to  more  effective  relations  be- 
tween the  School  of  Architecture  and 
its  graduates  the  staff  of  the  School  at 
its  last  regular  meeting  instructed  the 
curator  to  make  stated  reports  to  the 
committee  on  education  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  acquainting  that  body  with 
the  progress  of  the  School,  the  various 
changes  in  curriculum  and  staff,  and 
especially  the  advances  made  in  the 
competitive  judgment  of  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Beaux 
Arts  Architects.  The  director  of  the 
School  has  likewise  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Professor  Ham- 
lin, Mr.  Prevot,  and  Mr.  Ware,  to 
consult  with  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion of  the  Association  concerning  fu- 
ture announcements  of  the  McKim, 
Perkins,  and  Columbia  fellowships. 

A  portrait  of  former  Professor  The- 
odore Dwight,  which  has  been  loaned 
to  the  Columbia  University  Club,  is 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  Club  rooms. 
After  the  victory  of  the  Varsity 
Eight  over  Princeton  and  the  Navy  on 
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Lake  Carnegie  on  May  17,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  printed  a  two 
column  story  of  the  invasion  of  Prince- 
ton on  that  occasion  by  the  Upper 
Eighties. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  College  Association  on 
May  19,  it  was  reported  that  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton medals  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  athletics  would  be  given  in  the 
fall  to  the  members  of  the  winning 
nine  in  an  interclass  baseball  series. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  activities  of 
the  Alumni  Council,  the  Association 
put  the  stamp  of  its  approval  on  the 
work  of  the  Council  and  acknowledged 
its  own  responsibility  for  a  continua- 
tion of  effort  in  that  direction  by  ap- 
propriating twelve  hundred  dollars  for 
the  use  of  the  Council  during  the  year 
beginning  July  i,  1913,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  dues  payable  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

At  a  special  meeting  on  May  21  the 
Law  Association  raised  its  dues  from 
two  dollars  to  three  dollars  a  year  for 
graduates  of  at  least  three  years' 
standing. 

On  May  26  the  P.  &  S.  alumni  held 
their  annual  meeting  in  Earl  Hall.  A 
delightful  informal  dinner  at  the  Fac- 
ulty Club  preceded  the  meeting.  Be- 
fore adjournment  was  taken  to  Earl 
Hall,  Secretary  Compton  of  the  Alumni 
Council  briefly  presented  the  cause  of 
the  proposed  University  Association. 
President  Walter  Mendelson,  '79M, 
presided  at  the  meeting  in  Earl  Hall. 
Captain  Wedder,  U.  S.  A.,  was  an- 
nounced to  be  the  winner  of  the  Cart- 
wright  Essay  Prize  for  1913.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Beri-Beri."  At  the  close  of 
the  business  session  Dr.  Carl  M.  Vogel, 
'ooM,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Spain. 

The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  and  din- 
ner on  June  3  at  the  Faculty  Club. 
Officers  for  1913-14  are :  President, 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  'oiPh.D.;  vice- 
president,  Edmund  S.  Joy,  '88L, 
'92Ph.D. ;  secretary,  Adam  LeRoy 
Jones,  '98Ph.D. ;  treasurer,  A.  C.  Neish, 
'04Ph.D. ;  executive  committee :  Thomas 
D.  Rambaut,  '81,  '84Ph.D. ;  Floyd  Ap- 
pleton,  '93,  'o6Ph.D. ;  George  A.  Soper, 
'99Ph.D. ;  Alumni  Council  delegate, 
Dr.  Floyd  Appleton. 

On  June  9  students  now  at  the  Uni- 
versity from  the  Pittsburgh  District 
were  guests  of  the  Pittsburgh  Associa- 


tion at  its  annual  meeting  and  smoker 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  Association  en- 
dorsed George  Harton  Singer,  '80S,  of 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  next  alumni  trus- 
teeship. Officers  for  1913-14  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  Charles 
L.  Miller,  '82S ;  vice-presidents,  James 
B.  Drew,  'ooL,  and  W.  J.  Strassburger, 
'oiF.A. ;  secretary-treasurer,  John  H. 
Marsching,  '02A.M. ;  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  (for  two  years) 
William  McConway,  Jr.,  '96S,  (for 
three  years)  Hugh  P.  Tiemann,  'ooS. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council 
on  May  6  the  committee  of  three,  to 
whom  the  perfection  of  plans  for  in- 
corporating the  News  had  been  en- 
trusted, reported  that  upon  reconsid- 
eration they  had  concluded  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  put  the  plan  into 
operation  at  the  present  time,  giving 
their  reasons  in  detail.  The  following 
procedure  was  recommended  by  the 
committee : 

1.  Asking  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  each  alumni  association  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation  of  the  News. 

2.  Sending  sample  copies,  subscrip- 
tion blanks,  and  a  circular  to  11,000 
alumni. 

3.  Asking  for  general  contributions 
toward  the  support  of  the  News  in  the 
next  three  years. 

A  written  report  by  the  secretary 
recommending  the  formation  of  an  all- 
inclusive  central  association,  designed 
to  make  possible  more  economical  and 
efficient  administration  of  alumni  affairs 
generally  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  present 
associations,  was  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee for  report  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  to  be  held  on  May  20. 

On  May  20  this  sub-committee  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  recommenda- 
tion for  a  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Thereupon  the  Council  adopted 
resolutions  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  such  an  association,  "to  which 
all  male  graduates  of  the  schools  main- 
tained by  the  corporation  of  Columbia 
University  shall  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, provided  the  organization  be 
so  formed  that  the  present  school  as- 
sociations shall  be  preserved."  Daniel 
E.  Moran,  '84S,  Ambrose  D.  Henry,  '84, 
Albert  W.  Putnam,  '97,  and  George  B. 
Compton,  '09,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  constitution  for  the 
proposed  association. 
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At  a  special  meeting  on  June  23  the 
committee  on  constitution  submitted  a 
draft  which,  with  a  few  minor  changes, 
was  approved.  The  secretary  was 
authorized  to  mail  copies  to  each  of 
the  qualified  associations,  together  with 
a  statement,  also  approved  by  the 
Council,  recommending  favorable  action 
on  the  reorganization  plan  proposed. 

The  constitution  provides  for  four 
classes  of  members — school  members, 
general  members,  sustaining  members, 
and  endowment  members.  All  mem- 
bers of  school  associations  represented 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Uni- 
versity Association  will  be  ipso  facto 
school  members. 

School  membership  dues  are  to  be 
$1.00,  to  be  paid  annually  by  each 
school  association  for  each  of  its 
members.  The  subscription  price  of 
the  Alumni  News,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Association,  will  remain 
at  $2.00  for  all  school  members.  Gen- 
eral membership  dues  are  to  be  $3.00 
per  annum,  including  a  subscription  to 
the  Alumni  News.  Sustaining  mem- 
bership dues,  on  which  the  new  organi- 
zation will  be  obliged  to  place  reliance 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, are  to  be  $10.00  per  annum. 
Endowment  membership  dues  are 
$100.00,  or  multiples  thereof,  endow- 
ment members  being  exempt  forever 
from  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

The  government  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  directors,  composed  of  three  rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation of  each  school  maintained  by 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  _  University 
which  accepts  the  constitution,  and  of 
three  directors  at  large,  to  be  elected 
by  members  of  the  Association  other 
than  school  members.  This  board  of 
directors  will  elect  for  the  Association 
the  following  officers:  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  treasurer,  a  recording 
secretary,  and  an  executive  secretary, 
the  latter  to  serve  for  such  term  as 
the  board  shall  determine  and  the 
board  having  the  power  to  fix  his 
duties  and  compensation.  The  board 
of  directors  will  also  elect  an  executive 
committee  of  seven,  including  the  pres- 
ident and  executive  secretary,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  affairs 


of  the  Association  whenever  the  board 
of  directors  shall  not  be  in  session. 
Two  stated  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, one  on  Alumni  Day  and  the  other 
on  the  Tuesday  preceding  Commence- 
ment Day,  will  be  held  annually,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  calling  of 
special  meetings. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  proposed  constitution  is  in- 
cluded in  article  ix,  which  reads : 

Branches  of  this  Association,  to  be 
called  Columbia  Alumni  Clubs,  may  be 
established  by  the  board  of  directors 
upon  the  written  request  of  not  less 
than  ten  members  of  this  Association 
residing  in  the  same  locality. 

Not  more  than  one  such  club  shall 
be  formed  in  any  one  locality.  The 
territorial  limits  of  each  club  shall  be 
fixed  by  such  club  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  all  members  of  this  Association 
living  within  the  territory  of  a  local 
club  shall  be  ipso  facto  members  of 
such  club. 

Such  clubs  shall  choose  such  officers 
and  committees,  and  shall  make  such 
rules  for  their  own  government,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  this  Association,  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

The  proposed  Association  would  be 
vested  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
Alumni  Council  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  alumni  trustees,  and  the 
status  of  school  or  geographical  asso- 
ciations not  wishing  to  affiliate  with  it 
is  fixed  explicitly  as  follows : 

Any  school  or  geographical  associa- 
tion not  accepting  this  constitution 
shall,  nevertheless,  have  the  right 
(provided  always  that  the  method  of 
nominating  alumni  trustees  shall  not 
have  been  changed)  to  participate,  as 
heretofore,  in  the  nomination  of  alumni 
trustees,  if  otherwise  qualified  to  do 
so  under  the  said  resolution  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, upon  payment  to  this  Associa- 
tion annually  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
for  each  duly  enrolled  member  of  such 
association,  and  such  payment  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  any  dues  to 
the  Alumni  Council. 

George  Brokaw  Comptoit 
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